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B, HERDER, Publisher, Freiburg (Baden), 


GERMANY. 
THEOLOGIA MORALIS auctore AUG. LEHMKUHL. 2 vols. 8vo, 


Editio tertia. M18. 
“ Must be pronounced to be far superior to an paw Dock we have hitherto possessed in this depart: 
theological studies.”—The Dublin Pasian 1884.” Oc Po partment of 
“ Louvrage du Pére Lehmkuhl ne demande qu’a ie connu pour avoir droit de cité dans les Grands 
Séminaires ainsi que dans les Presbytéres.”—Le Moniteur de Rome. 1884. No. 78. 


APPENDIS av I. et IL, editionem Theologie Moralis, 8vo (16 pp.). M25, 
COMPENDIUM THEOL. MORALIS auctore AUG. LEHMKUHL. 


hardly reads and the st le which helped the popularity of the 
work has not suffered.”—The Tablet. 1886. ber 1 

“Le succés merveilleux _o— par la Theologia moralis . vol.) du méme anteur ne fera non plus défant au 
compendium qui nous parait devoir bientot devenir d’un usage général comme manuel p anet les Séminaires,”— 
Revue litt, (de V Univers), 1886. July. 


To be had of BURNS & OATES, Limited, 28 Orchard Street, W.; or of any Catholic Bookseller, 


2 Volumes, 6s. per Vol. 


LIFE OF ROSMINI 
FATHER LOCKHART. 


WORKS OF ROSMINI IN ENGLISH. 
3 vols. d , cloth, 6d. 

Loypoyn: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CO, 


By FATHER LOCKHART. 


’s Short Sketch of Modern Philosophies and of his own System. Translated, 
with Introduction, 1s, 
Monsig or or Ferré, Bishop of Casale— St. Thomas of Aquin and Ideology. Translated, 
with Preface. 
The Old Religion ; Conversations, with a thread of story. 5s. 


Loxypoy: BURNS & OATES. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONSTITUTION 
OF STATES. 


A Manual of Catholic Politics. 


With Notes and Commentary by the BISHOP OF SALFORD. 
PRICE 2d. 


“TABLET” OFFICE, 27 Wettrneton Street, STRAND, W.C. 


AND 
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PERRY & CO. (Ltd.), STEEL PEN MAKERS. 
_PLANISHED PENS. 


These Pens are simply perfection 
for those persons who write a rapid 
hancwriting. ‘It is almost impos. 
sible to make them stick in the 
1aper, spurt, or blot, and they do 


not require dipping nearly as often 


as tle ordinary Pen. 


PERRY & CO.’S 


ROYAL AROMATIC ELASTIC BANDS. 


The universal favour that these assorted boxes of 
Bands have met with from the Public fully justifies us 
in stating that they are one of the most useful requisites EL AST | C Bi A NDS, 
for the counting-house or library. For domestic use they 
are invaluable to supersede string for jams, presorves, 
pickles, &., being much more economical and convenient. 


Price 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d. and upwards per box, 


PERRY & C0. “VIADUCT” | WATCHES. 


Keyless. Silver HAN Keyless. 


PERRY 
VIADUCT 
Limes 


[Bolla Silver Case, Keyless Action, Horizontal Movement, Jewell 


Clubs. Shippers and the trade supplied, 
PERRY & 0 00, (Limited), 18, 19, & 20 Holborn Viaduct, London, 
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DEVOTIONAL SERIES. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 4 papers. Each 1s. 100. 

THE LOVE AND PASSION OF OUR LORD. By the Bisnor or SaLforp. 2d. 

PETER-TIDE, OR ST. PETER’S MONTH. By the same. 2d. 

WAY OF THE CROSS, with Instruction. 14. 

INSTRUCTIONS BY THE CURE OF ARS, 1d. the packet of 8. 

THE SANCTIFICATION OF LENT. 

THE CHILDREN OF MARY’S MANUAL. 

LITTLE ROSARY BOOK. 4s. 100; on sheet for distribution as tickets, 1d. each; 9d. dozen. 

SHORT MORNING AND NIGHT PRAYERS. 

sHORT INDULGENCED PRAYERS. 

PRAYERS FOR CONFESSION FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, |." thick paper, 4 pp. 

SIMPLE PRAYERS FOR HOLY COMMUNION. each, 2s. 6d. 100. 

THE BENEDICTION SERVICE (Latin and English). 

JESUS CHRIST INVITES HIS CHILDREN TO ATTEND CATECHISM. id. 

WEEK-DAY MASS. 1s. 100. 

“PRAY ALWAYS.” 1s, 100. 

WHO IS YOUR PATRON SAINT? 1s, 100. 

WORK OUT YOUR SALVATION. 1s. 100. 

ASIMPLE PRAYER BOOK. 14d. 

THE BLESSED SACRAMENT THE CENTRE OF IMMUTABLE TRUTH. [Ly 
Cardinal Mannine. 1d. 

PICTURE OF ST. PATRICK, WITH PRAYER AND HYMN. 2s. 6d. 100. 

PICTURE OF ST. EDWARD (Red and Black), WITH SHORT LIFE. 2s. 6d. 100. 

THE PASSION PLAY AT AMMERGAU. 2s. 100. 

THE FIRST CHRISTMAS (Illustrated). 2s. 6d. 100. 


|By the BisHor oF SALFoRD. 1d. each. 


DOCTRINAL SERIES. 


THE ABUSE OF INDULGENCES, 2s. 100. 

CANNOT; OR, WHICH CHURCH BELIEVES THE BIBLE? 14d.; 6s. 6d. 100. 

LINGARD PAPERS ON THE SACRAMENTS. 10 in wrapper, 1d.: separately, (d., 
Is., and 2s. 100, according to size. 

FRIENDLY ADVICE. 1s. 100. 

HOW CAN I FIND GOD’S TRUE CHURCH? 1s. 100. 

WHY AM I A ROMAN CATHOLIC? 1s. 100. 

THE MOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS. By the Bisuop or Satrorp. 2d. 

THE VENERATION OF SACRED RELICS. By the same, 2d. 

THE SCAPULAR OF MOUNT CARMEL EXPLAINED. By the same. Id. 

WHO IS ST. JOSEPH? By the same. 1d. 


“THE REAL PRESENCE. By the Rev. J. F. 4d. ; 3s. 6d. 2s. 100. 


THE POPE INFALLIBLE; A DIALOGUE. 2s, 100. 
PURGATORY. 2s. 100. 
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DOCTRINAL SERIES—costinuzp. 


THE ACCORD OF THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH WITH THE INFALLIBLE 
PONTIFF. 2s. 100. 


CAN BOTH CHURCHES BE TRUE? 2s. 100, 

WHY ARE YOU A PROTESTANT? 

“ CATHOLIC, NOT ROMAN CATHOLIC.” -1s, 100. 

THE POPE ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 1s. 100. 


HISTORICAL & CONTROVERSIAL SERIES. 


WHAT DOES THE BIBLE SAY? 1s. 100. 

HOW CAN I FIND GOD’S TRUE CHURCH? Is, 100. 
WHY AMI A ROMAN CATHOLIC? 1s. 100. 

COME AND SEE. 1s. 100. 


“TLL KNEEL IF THE OTHERS WILL;” OR, THE BENEDICTION SERVICE. 
ls. 100. 


THE FOREIGN AND ENGLISH “REFORMATION ” 2s, 100. 
SOCIALISM. By Rev. J. Rickany, SJ. 2d. 
POSITIVISM. By Rev. J. Rickasy, S.J. 1d, 
WHO ARE THE WORKERS? By the Rev. J. Rickasy, SJ. 2s. 100. 
THE CONFESSIONAL (suitable for distribution at anti-Catholic meetings). 1s. 190. 
THE CHURCH OF OLD ENGLAND. By the Rev. J.D. Breen. 2d. 
WAS ST. PUTER BISHOP OF ROME? By C. F. Autnarr. 2d. 
BRIEF NOTES ON THE SUPREMACY OF ST. PETER. By the same. 2d. 
THE CONTINUITY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. By the Very Rev. Canon Crorr. 1d. 
POPERY IN THE FIRST CENTURY. 2s. 100. 
ARE THEY PRIESTS? 4d.; 3s. 6d. 100. 
THE FOUR DOCTORS. 2s. 100. 
THE BRANCH THEORY. 1s. 100. 
EVOLUTION RUN WILD. By the Rev. J. Rickany, S.J. 4d. ; 32. 6d. 100. 
THE POPES AND THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 1d. 
“CHURCH DEFENCE.” First Series. 1d. his comprises the following Leaflets, which may 
also be had separately :— 
The English Church always Roman Catholic. 2s. 100. 
How Henry VIII. robbed England of the Faith. 2s. 100. 
Church Endowments—whose are they? 1s. 100. 
Was the British Church Roman Catholic? 1s. 100. 
The Reformation under Queen Elizabeth. 1s. 100. 
Plain Truths in answer to Transparent Falsehoods. 1s. 100. 
“CHURCH DEFENCE.” Second Series. 1d. 
Are they Priests? 3s. 6d. 100. 
The Four Doctors. 2s. 100. 
“Catholic, not Roman Catholic.” 1s, 100. 
Popery in the First Century. 23. 100, i 
A VOICE FROM THE DEAD; BEING A LETTER OF THE COUNT DE 
MONTALEMBERT ON THE peo AN CHURCH. 1d. 


“FAITH OF OUR FATHERS”; A Monthly Magazine devoted to the Conversion of 
England. 1d. monthly ; 1s. 6d. per aunumy, post free. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


1d. each. 


sf. PATRICK, APOSTLE OF IRELAND. By the Rev. Artnur Ryan. 
st. GEORGE, PATRON OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. W. Regxs. 
ST. BEDE, MONK AND MASS-PRIEST. By the late Bishop or Hexuam. 
DON BOSCO AND HIS WORK. Ry Mrs. Raymoyp Barker. 

QUEEN MARY. By G. Amsrose Lez. 

FATHER ARROWSMITH. By the Rev. F. Gotnit, S.J. 

ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA. By the Rev. W.H. Anperpoy, S.J. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. By the Hon. Justice O’Hacan, 

ST. COLUMBA. By the Rev. J. Gonpen. 


PAROCHIAL SERIES. 

“ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS;” OR, HOW FREE EDUCATION 
AFFECTS THE WORKING MAN. By Rev. J. F. Sprang, S.J. 1d.; 7s. 100, 

{HE P-P.P.; A LEAFLET ON THRIFT. 1s. 100. 

CARDINAL MANNING ON OUR NATIONAL VICE. 44d.; 3s. 100. 

OUR NATIONAT VICE. By Rev. B. Vaucnay, S.J. 4d. ; 38, 100. 


MIXED MARRIAGES. ld. 
CATHOLICS IN THE WORKHOUSE: HOW TO SECURE THEIR RELIGIOUS 


FREEDOM. ls. 100. 
THE CATHOLIC TEMPERANCE MAGAZINE; a Journal of Catholic Social Work. 


1d. monthly. 
BABY; OR, THE DANGER OF DELAYING BAPTISM. 4d.; 3s. 100. 


“TAKE CARE OF THE LITTLE ONES.” 1s. per 100. 
THE LOSS OF OUR CHILDREN. By the Bisaor or Satrorp. 1d. 


TALES, 
1d. each. 

THE LIBRARY OF CATHOLIC TALES. Nos.1-4. ) Bound in leatherette, 6d. each ; 

THE CATHOLIC’S LIBRARY OF POEMS. Nos. 1-4. § _ or together, in cloth, 1s, 

THE CARTERS; A TALE OF THE SCHOOL BOARD. 

PHILIP’S JOURNEY. 

A SERIES OF COLOURED PICTURES (prayer book size), each 

having a suitable instruction on the back, is now ready, 

COMPRISING :-— 


A CurisTIAN DEATH-BED Tur RESURRECTION St. MIcHAEL, 
(2 Pictures). (2 Pictures). St. Francis or Assist. 
Tue Nativity (3 Pictures). Tae Sacrev Heart. St. LAWRENCE, 
Tue BiesseD SACRAMENT. Sr. Vincent oF 


Tur ‘CRUCIFIXION. 


Sr. Epmunp. THE Rosary. Sr. AGNrs, 

St. STEPHEN. Tue Hoty Famity. Sr, Patrick. 

Sr. THERESA. Sr. Grorer. Sr. Francis or Sates. 
Sr. Dominic. 


PRICE ONE PENNY EACH. 


The above publications are supplied to Members of the Society at a discount y 
25 per cent, 


18 WES?’ SQUARE, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
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A Pastoral Letter for Advent. By 
EDWARD, Bishop of Nottingham. Part IIT. 
“The Church of England is not the Representative 
of the Early English Church; nor the rightful 

ce 2d., by post 231.; one dozen, prepaid, 1s. 6d. 
— 

Nottingham: WATCHORN, South Sherwood Street. 


Also at the same Publishers, 


Pastorals on the same Subject. 
Part I. and II. on the same terms. 


“Mercy and Justice to the Poor.” 
A Pamphlet. 3d., by post 4d. 


ONVENT OF THE LADIES OF 
MARY, 
BEDFORD PARK, CROYDON. 


Under the Pat ronage of the Lord Bishop of Southwark. 
Boarding School for Young Ladies. 


Superior English and French Education. 
Pupils are prepared for Examinations, if desired. 


The Candidates presented this year passed with com- 
plete success, and several obtained ‘‘ Honours.” 


(COLLEGE OF BEAUCAMPS, PRES 

LILLE, FRANCE. Conducted by the Marist 
Brothers. Under the Patronage of his Eminence the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Cambrai. Established 1842. 
Pension, £26. No extras. For Prospectus, &c., apply 
to the Superior as above, or 9, Polygon, Clarendon 
Square, london, N.W. 


MARY'S CONVEN f, 
MICKLEGATE BAR, YORK. 
Sisters of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin. 


The Course of Studies comprises all branches | 


of a higher education. 
Terms moderate. 
First Masters attend. 


ONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART 
OF 


MARY. 


SEAFIELD, SEAFORTH, near LIVERPOOL. 
Under the Patronage of the Lord Lishop of Liverpool. 
This Establishment offers to young ladies all the 


advantages of an accomplished high English education, | 


with French as the language generally spoken. The 
Convent has all modern appliances, and the situation is 
unrivalled for healthfulness and beauty, having an un- 
interrupted view of the sea and the Welsh mountains, 
Hot and Cold sea-water baths on the premises.—For 
terms, Xc., apply to the Rev. Mother, as above, 


 Paaath DE LA VIERGE FIDELF, LA 
DELIVRANDE, CALVADOS, FRANCE, 
This Establishment offers to young ladies all the 
advantages of a superior Continental education combined 
with sound moral and religious training. The Convent 
is beautifully situated in its own large grounds. 
The Community has a second house at the sea-sile. 


thus offering every facility to pupils requiring hot or | 


cold sea-baths. 

French, English and German are constantly spoken 
and are taught by natives, besides music, drawing and 
other accomplishments. 


T. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, WESTON 
HALL, near RUGBY. 

This School is intended to afford to Catholic 
youth the advantages of a good education at 
a moderate pension (£7 per quarter, no extras), 
Since June, 1879, 22 Certificates have been 
gained at the Public Examinations. For par- 
ticulars address the Principal. 


AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE, 


YORK. 
Conducted by the Benedictine Fathers. 
Students prepared for Matriculation, 
Preliminaries, &c. 
__ Apply to the Very Rev. The Prior. 


YT. CHARLES’ LLE 


COLLEGE, 
ST. CHARLES’ SQUARE, 
NOTTING HILL, W. 


Rector—Very Rev. R. Butter, D.D. 


\ONVENT or NOTRE DAME DE SION, 
WORTHING, SUSSEX. 
Under the Patronage of his Lordship the BISHOP 
UF SOUTHWARK, 

A superior School for Young Ladies is conducted at 
this healthy watering-place by the Religious ot Notre 
Dame de Sion. Large house and gardens attached. 

For particulars apply to the Rev. Mother Superior, 
or to the Rev. J. Purdon, St. Mary of the Angels, 
Worthing, 


PAX. 
NT. AUGUSTINE’S BENEDIC. 
TINE COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, KENT, 


Complete Collegiate Course. 
For particulars apply to the Very Rev. President. 


ST. BEDE'S COLLEGE 


MANCHESTER, 
Under the Direction of the BISHOP OF SALFORD. 


Recror: 
Very Rev. Mgr. Canon WRENNALL, 
Vicr-Recror: 
Very Rev. Mgr. Canon GADD. 
Prerecr oF StupiEs: 
Rev. Dr. CASARTELLI, M.A. 


The system of studies and of moral training employed 
in this College is intended to prepare its scholars to 
enter upon life at an early age. The studies are con 
ducted by a staff of twelve professors and masters, lay 
and clerical, and they are under an annual examination 
by the Senate of the Victoria University. 

In addition to the ordinary work of the Forms, in- 
cluding regular Courses of Lectures on Commerce by 
an eminent Professional Accountant, preliminary instru - 
tion is given for the learned professions, and the publi: 
competitive examinations are carefully preparcd for. 

The health, comfort and recreation of the students 
are greatly promoted by the position of the College, 
which is situated outside of Manchester to the south- 
west, on the Alexandra Park. In addition to a great 
recreation hall for public games at all seasons, spacious 
cloisters, playgrounds, tennis lawn and gardens, it now 
possesses one of the best and most beautiful cri-ket 
fields and pavilions in the neighbourhood. 

The College has accommodation for seventy boarder:. 


ST. BEDE’S ON THE RHINE. 


The New German Ilouse of Studies at Oberiahnstein, 
on the Rhine, affords English Students the opportunity 
of learning German colloquially. 

For Prospectus and further details apply to the Rector, 
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») which he coined the word CHLOR' 
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See The Times. duly 13th, 1864. its surprisingly controlling power, J.T.. DAVENPORT Russell St, 
—_ TWO GOLD MEDALS, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 
PATENT ‘“ VOWEL” WASHING MACHINES 
ployed 
ars to (HAND POWER AND STEAM POWER) 
oie Are universally recognised as the most perfect 
nation and durable that are made. 
oe, > Prices from £2 15s. 
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containing several hundred letters from purchasers, and 
Illustrations of 70 Machines, free by post. 

Estimates furnished for fitting up Laundries complete, 
any size or description; also for Engineering Work of 
all kinds, for Convents, Schools, and Public Institutions. 


- THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., Laundry Engineers, 
= 140 & 143. HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON; CRESCENT IRON WORKS, 
Rector, 


SALFORD; AND BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATHOLIC MISSIONS, 
An Hllustrated Monthly Record 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE SOCIETY OF THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


For Europe and North America, 3/- per Annum, post free ; 6 Copies for 15/- 
» Australia and New Zealand, 4/6 ,, *° - 6 Copies for £1 2s, 64, 

N.B.—Subseribers taking a number of copies for distribution among house 
holders, schools, Sc. Sc., will receive one copy gratis for every fire they pay for. 


Pustisner, JAMES DONOVAN, 27 We ttineton Srneet, Straxp, Lonpoy. 


HUNOLT’S SERMONS. 
THE CHRISTIAN STATE OF LIFE; or, Sermons on the Princips 


Duties of Christians in General, and of Different States in Particular. By the Rev. Fathe 

Francis Hunott, Priest of the Society uf Jesus, and Preacher in the Cathedral of Treves, 

Translated from the Original German Edition of Cologne, 1740. By the Rev. J. Auizy 
D.D. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, net $5.00, 

THE CENTENARY EDITION. 

ASCETICAL WORKS OF ST, ALPHONSUS. 18 vols, price p 

vol, net, $1.25. Each book complete in itself; any volume sold separately. 

VOLS. I, AND II. NOW READY. 


Vou. I. Preparation ror Deatu; or, Considerations on the Eternal Truths. Maxim 
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Schiffini. (S.).—Principia philosophica ad mentem Aquinatis. Aug. Taur., 
pp. 790, 8vo, 6s. 
Schneider (C. M.).—Gregor VII. der Heilige. 8vo, pp. 872. Regensburg, 6s. 
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Pars Prior exhibebit libros introductorios, scil : 
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-Vigouroux (F.).—La Bible et les Découvertes Modernes en Palestine, e& 


BURNS & OATES” New Foreign Publications, 


Vol. II.—Introduetio specialis in singulos Libros Veteris Testamenti. (Sub 
prelo versatur. ) 
Vol. III.—Introductio specialis in singulos Libros Novi Testamenti. 12s. 


Pars Atrera exhibebit Commentarios in singulos libros sacros. 
Prelum reliquerunt : 
I.—Commentarius in Librum Job, auctore Ios. Knabenbauer, S.J. Cum appro¢ 
batione Superiorum (VIII.-472 pp.). 8s. 
I].—Commentarius in Prophetas Minores, eodem auctore. Cum approbatione 
Superiorum. 2 vol. (1000 pp.).° 15s. 
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Cum approbatione Superiorum. 1 vol. in-8° majori. 7s. 6d, 
Proximi sequentur Commentarii in Isaiam (auct. I. Knabenbauer, 2 vol.).—In 3 et 4 am 
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R. Cornely, 4 vol.). 
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mentarium .constituunt) separatim venum ibunt.- Deo favente saltem bina 
volumina singulis annis in lucem prodibunt. ‘ 


*," Special attention is drawn to this important publication.. The Volumes are printed in ii 
large type, in 8vo size, and range in price Bom 73. 6d. to 12s. With the exception of the 
Introduction, in 3 volumes, all the commentaries are sold separately. Subscribers’ namg 
received for the separate commentaries or the complete series. _ ~ 
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Vallet (L'abbé)—La Téte et le Cour, Etude Physiologique, Psychologique 
ét Morale. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


Van Steenkiste (J. A.).—Commentarius in omnes 8S. Pauli Epistolas, 
Quarto Editio, 2 vols., 8vo, 15s. 


Van Steenkiste (J. A-).—Liber Psalmorum nova et facili ratione explicatus, i 
secundum Rhythmum Poeticum ; necnon annotationes, quibus presertim versio nostm® 
yulgata dilucidatur, ad utilitatem eorum~qui Brev. Rom. «recitare tenentur. Tertiagl 
Editio,. 3 vols., 8vo, 15s. “i 


Van Steenkiste (J. A.).—Epistola Catholica breviter explicata. Editio 
altera. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Egypte, et en Assyrié, avec 24 plans, cartes et illustrations d’apres les monuments. qua 
trieme edition. 4 vols., 12mo. 16s. ; 


Vigouroux (F.).—Les livres saints et la critique rationaliste. Histoire et 
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Art. I—MR. JOHN MORLEY. 


Mr. John Morley’s Writings. In Nine Volumes. A New 
Edition. London: Macmillan & Co. 


I SUPPOSE we may take Mr. John Morley’s new and 
uniform edition of his principal writings to be in some 
sort his farewell to literature as a profession. The occasion is 
suitable for considering him as a teacher. Mr. Morley is 
emphatically “ a representative man ”—one of the ablest types of 
a school of thought not, perhaps, numerically very considerable 
in England, but assuredly very considerable in other respects. 
The history of the world may be said, with some truth, to be 
the history of the triumphs of minorities who knew their own 
minds. Now, the party—or, to speak more accurately, the sect 
—of which Mr. Morley is a leader, unquestionably does know its 
own mind. As unquestionably in him they have an exponent of 
whom they may be justly proud. Even those whose religious 
convictions and whose political opinions are the furthest removed 
from his, must confess and admire the high gifts which, with no 
aid from family or fortune, have raised him to a seat in the Cabinet 
and a commanding position among party leaders. And no one 
who has intelligently studied his writings can for one moment 
confound him with the sort of men of whom party leaders are 
usually made. A very able journalist—the late Mr. Hannay— 
when some one accused Sir Robert Peel of having no principles, 
replied: “Oh yes, he has principles—as a horse-dealer has 
horses.” The saying was monstrously unjust as regards that 
eminent man. But who can deny that it is only too applicable to 
a large and ever-increasing number of prominent politicians ? 
There is the gravest reason to fear that at no distant date the 
designation of public man will be as little honourable as that 
VoL. xvi.—no. 1. [Third Series.] B 
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2 Mr, John Morley. 


of public woman. “Est-ce qu’il n’est pas tout naturel que 
vos convictions tournent avec votre intérét? Elles ne changent 
pas pour ga: elles se déplacent: voila tout.” So observes the 
clever American lady in “ Rabagas.” But Mr. Morley’s convic- 
tions are of another order. They are held with an intensity of 
belief and an earnestness of purpose which breathe in every 
page of his writings. They are the very springs of his intellectual 
life. Nothing more honourably distinguishes him in an age of 
political Pyrrhonism than the depth and sincerity of the faith 
that is in him. I propose to inquire what that faith is. And I 
shall answer the inquiry, as far as possible, in his own words. 
My task will be little more than to tabulate from his writings his 
own account of his beliefs and aims.- The necessity for doing this 
arises from the fact that Mr. Morley, with the one exception of his 
work on “ Compromise,” has not systematically or consecutively 
expounded his views. In an article in his “ Miscellanies” * he 
observes how dexterous Robespierre used to be in presenting his 
case. “First, he said everything important at the exact 
moment, when he had brought the minds of his hearers into 
the state most fitted to receive it. Second, he insinuated gradually 
and indirectly into their minds ideas which would have aroused 
opposition if they had been expressed more directly.” This 
is also Mr. Morley’s favourite method. And he has pursued 
it with great skill and with abundance of success. 


His plausive words 
He scattered not in ears, but grafted them, 
To grow there, and to bear. 


He is well aware, as he has told us in his book on “ Com- 
promise,” + that “itis not easy to wind an Englishman up to 
the level of dogma.” But that is his avowed end. And he has 
displayed quite remarkable astuteness in his choice of means. 
What, then, is the dogma which Mr. Morley has embraced, 
and which he desires to recommend to his countrymen? It is, 
in fact, the way of thinking about human life and its conditions 
which the French emphatically express by the words “The 
Revolution.” Mr. Morley observes, very truly: “The greatest 
problem that ever dawns upon any human intelligence that has 
the privilege of discerning it, is the problem of a philosophy and 
a body of doctrine:” { because that problem really embraces all 
other problems. He knows well—no one better—that the 
supreme issue of the present day is not merely political or social, 
but religious. “It has been justly said,” he writes, “ that at 
the bottom of all the great discussions of modern society lie 


* Vol. i. p. 47. 7 P.6. ft “Rousseau,” vol. i. p. 86. 
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Mr. John Morley. 3 


the two momentous questions, whether there is a God, and 
whether the soul is immortal.” * Now, the answer which 
Christianity gave to these questions was, until a century ago, 
generally received throughout Europe. Everywhere religion was 
publicly professed, and in it men found the main sanction of 
law, the great foundation both of the public and private order. 
“ At the heart of the Revolution,” as Mr. Morley tersely expresses 
it, “is anew way of understanding life.” + He accepts the 
formula, “ Révyolution, Révelation.” In a passage worth pre- 
senting at some length he draws this out : 


Christianity is the name for a great variety of changes which took 
place, during the first centuries of our era, in men’s ways of thinking 
and feeling about their spiritual relations to unseen powers, about 
their moral relations to one another, about the basis and type of 
social union. So the Revolution is now the accepted name for a set 
of changes which began faintly to take a definite practical shape... . 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. While one movement 
supplied the energy and the principles which extricated civilization from 
the ruins of the Roman Empire, the other supplies ... . amid the dis- 
tractions of the various representatives of an obsolete ordering, the 
only forces to be trusted, at once for multiplying the achievements of 
human intelligence stimulated by human sympathy, and for diffusing 
their beneficent results with an ampler hand and more far-scattering 
arm. Faith in a divine power, devout obedience to its supposed will, 
hope of ecstatic, unspeakable reward—these were the springs of the 
old movement. Undivided love of our fellows, steadfast faith in 
human nature, steadfast search after justice, firm aspiration towards 
improvement, and generous contentment in the hope that others may 
reap whatever reward may be—these are the springs of the new. 
There is no given set of practical maxims agreed to by all members of 
the revolutionary schools for achieving the work of release from the 
pressure of an antiquated social condition, any more than there is one 
set of doctrines and one kind of discipline accepted by all Protestants. 
Voltaire was a revolutionist in one sense, Diderot in another, and 
Rousseau in a third ; just as in the practical order, Lafayette, Danton, 
Robespierre, represented three different aspirations and as many 
methods, 


The Revolution, he goes on to tell us, “‘ emphatically belongs” 
to the “ class of great religious and moral movements.’”’§ It is, 
in fact, for Mr. Morley, a new and a better Gospel, and he 
delights in decorating it with the terms consecrated by the 
usage of the old. Thus, in one place he speaks of the Philosophes 
of the last century as “our spiritual Fathers that begat us.” || 
Elsewhere he styles Hume, Rousseau, Diderot, “the fathers of 


* “Compromise,” p. 128. t “ Rousseau,” vol. i. p. 4. 
} Ibid. vol. i. p. 1. § Ibid. p. 5. Ibid. 
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4 Mr. John Morley. 


the new Church,” and Condorcet, Mirabeau, Robespierre, its 
“fiery apostles.” * Robespierre is also pronounced to be “the 
great preacher of the Declaration of the Rights of Man ;” ¢ and 
the Encyclopedists are described as “ a new order,”} .“* bound by 
the new vows of poverty, truth, and liberty,” § and destined, 
happily, to replace the Society of Jesus. “The best men of 
the eighteenth century,” Mr. Morley avers, were possessed by 
“a furious antipathy against the Church, its creeds, and its 
book ;’’|| just as the best men of the first century had their 
spirits stirred within them when they saw fair cities wholly 
given to idolatry. He describes Catholicism a hundred years 
5 ago, in language which recalls St. Paul’s account of the heathen 
\ world, as “a true Chimera, a Monster sodden in black corrup- 
/ tion, with whom in the heart of a humane man there could be 
no terms.” § He is of opinion that “ the Church was the most 
justly abhorred of all institutions.” ** On the other hand, as St. 
Peter discerned in his disciples “ a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood,” “ called out of darkness into admirable light,” so 
does Mr. Morley discern in Diderot and his allies “ the great 
party of illumination,” tt “a new priesthood,” tt upon whose 
“Jawful authority ” he insists, attributing to them “ more generous 
moral ideas and higher spirituality.”§$§ Does the astonished reader 
stare and gasp at seeing “ moral ideas” and “ spirituality” ascribed 
to bestial materialists like Diderot and his crew? Let him 
possess his soul in peace awhile. We shall see by-and-bye that 
Mr. Morley uses the words “spirituality” and “morality” in a new 
sense. Pass we on to observe that Mr. Morley considers the aspira- 
tion of the gluttonous and obscene blasphemers, who assembled 
round the Baron d’Holbach’s table, for the destruction of “ not 
merely the superstitions which had gathered round the Christian 
dogma, but every root and fragment of theistic conception,” to 
be “a not ungenerous hope.” ||||_ And his chief complaint against 
the men of the First Revolution is, that their means to this end 
were not well chosen, but “led to a mischievous reaction in 
favour of Catholicism.” ¢{ But I must quote Mr. Morley at 
length on this subject, for so alone can justice be done to the 
vigour of his thought and the charm of his manner. On the 
10th of November 1793—or, out of compliment to Mr. Morley, 


* “ Miscellanies,” vol. ii. p. 42. + Ibid. vol. i. p. 48. 


t “ Diderot,” vol. i. p. 17. Ibid. p. 125. 

|| * Miscellanies,” vol. ii. p. 12. * Voltaire,” p. 224. 

#** “ Miscellanies,” vol. ii. p. 172. tt “Diderot,” vol. i. p. 9. 
tt Ibid. p. 129. tia. p- 131. |||| “Rousseau,” vol.ii.p.256. 


<q Diderot, vol. ii. p. 165. At p. 187 of the same volume he expresses the 
opinion that “the smoke of the flaming chateaux went up as a savoury 
and righteous sacrifice to heaven.” 
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Mr, John Morley. 5 


let us give the date of the revolutionary calendar, the 21st 
of Brumaire, year II.—took place in the cathedral of Notre 
Dame the famous Feast of the Goddess of Reason, ordained by the 
Commune of Paris at the instance of Chaumette. It is hardly 
necessary for me to recall the details of the function : how a well- 
known prostitute, Mdlle. Candeille, “ of the Opera,” presented the 
goddess, and was exhibited ona cloud made of pasteboard, with a 
pike in her hand, and the sacred red nightcap on her head—it was 
almost her only clothing—as the living image of the new divinity ; 
how a lamp, representing Truth, burned before her; how her 
breechesless adorers (les sans-culottes) sang in her honour a 
hymn written by Chenier, to a tune composed by one Gossec, a 
musician much in vogue then; how they proceeded subsequently 
to celebrate mysteries, “ seemingly of a Cabiric or even Paphian 
character,” writes the historian, which, following his prudent 
example, I will “leave under the veil.” I need not say that 
Chaumette and his friends of the Commune—worthy predecessors 
of the present municipal rulers of Paris—did not confine them- 
selves to thus persuasively recommending “the more generous 
moral ideas and higher spirituality ” of the new faith. They also 
vigorously resorted to the civil sword. And now let us hear 
Mr. Morley upon them : 


In the winter of 1793 the Municipal party, guided by Hébert and 
Chaumette, made their memorable attempt to extirpate Christianity 
in France. The doctrine of D’Holbach’s supper-table had for a 
short space the arm of flesh and the sword of the temporal power on 
its side. It was the first appearance of dogmatic atheism in Europe 
as a political force. This makes it one of the most remarkable 
moments in the Revolution, just as it makes the Revolution itself the 
most remarkable moment in modern history. The first political 
demonstration of atheism was attended by some of the excesses, the 
folly, the extravagances that stained the growth of Christianity. On 
the whole, it is a very mild story compared with the atrocities of the 
Jewish records or the crimes of Catholicism. The worst charge 
against the party of Chaumette is, that they were intolerant, and the 
charge is deplorably true; but this charge cannot lie in the mouth of 
persecuting churches. Historical recriminations, however, are not 
very edifying..... Let us raise ourselves into clearer air. The 
fault of the atheists is, that they knew no better than to borrow the 
maxims of the Churchmen; and even those who agree with the 
dogmatic denials of the atheists—if such there be—ought yet to 
admit that the mere change from superstition to reason is a small 
gain, if the conclusions of reason are still to be enforced by the 
instruments of superstition. Our opinions are less important than 
the spirit and temper with which they possess us, and even good 
opinions are worth very little unless we hold them in a broad, intelli- 
gent, and spacious way. Now, some of the opinions of Chaumette 
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were full of enlightenment and hope. He had a generous and vivid 
faith in humanity..... One can understand how an honest man 
would abhor the darkness and tyranny of the Church. But then, to 
borrow the same absolutism in the interests of new light, was 
inevitably to bring the new light into the same abhorrence as had 
befallen the old system of darkness. ... . Instead of defying the 
Church by the theatrical march of the Goddess oi Reason under 
the great sombre arches of the cathedral of Our Lady, Chaumette 
should have found comfort in a firm calculation of the conditions. 

You, he might have said to the priests—you have so debilitated the 
minds of men and women by your promises and your dreams, that 
many a generation must come and go before Europe can throw off 
the yoke of your superstition. But we promise you that they shall 
be generations of strenuous battle. We give you all the advantage 
that you can get from the sincerity and pious worth of the good and 
simple among you. We give you all that the bad among you may 
get by resort to the poisoned weapons of your profession and your 
traditions—its bribes to mental indolence, its hypocritical affectations 
in the pulpit, its tyranny in the closet, its false speciousness in the 
world, its menace at the deathbed. With all these you may do your 
worst, and still humanity will escape you; still the conscience of the 
race will rise away from you, still the growth of brighter ideals and a 
nobler purpose will go on, leaving ever further and further behind 
them your dwarfed finality and leaden, moveless stereotype. We 
shall pass you by on your flank, your fieriest darts will only spend 
themselves upon air. We will not attack you as Voltaire did. We 
will not exterminate you; we shall explain you. History will place 
your dogma in its class, above or below a hundred competing 
dogmas, exactly as the naturalist classifies his species. From being 
® conviction, it will sink to a curiosity; from being a guide to 
millions of human lives, it will dwindle down to a chapter in a book. 
As history explains your dogma, so science will dry it up; the con- 
ception of law will silently make the conception of the daily miracle 
ef your altars seem impossible; the mental climate will gradually 
deprive your symbols of your nourishment, and men will turn their 
backs upon your system, not because they confuted it, but because, 
like witchcraft or astrology, it has ceased to interest them. The great 
ship of your Church, once so stout and fair, and well laden with good 
destinies, is become a skeleton ship; it is a phantom hulk, with 
warped planks and sere canvas, and you who work it are no more 
than the ghosts of dead men, and at the hour when you seem to have 
reached the bay, down your ship will sink, like lead or like stone, to 
the deepest bottom.” * 


This passage affords an admirable specimen of Mr. Morley’s 
controversial method. It will be observed that he is “ replete 
with mocks, full of comparisons and wounding flouts ” as Voltaire 


* “ Miscellanies,” vol. i. p. 77. 
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Mr. John Morley. 7 


himself. I shall give a few more samples of his skill in this art 
of “ sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer.” 

First, take the following, in which a parallel is more than 
hinted at between Voltaire and the Divine Founder of Christi- 
anity :—* Voltaire had no calm breadth of wisdom. It may be 
so. There are movements which need, not this calm breadth of 
wisdom, but a two-edged sword; and when the deliverers of 
mankind are those who come to send fire on the earth.” * 

Mr. Morley, to whose intimate acquaintance with the letter 
of the Sacred Scriptures every page of his writings bears witness, 
must be well aware who it was that said, “ I have come to send 
fire upon the earth.” 

Again, complaining of the prominence given to the base and 
contemptible squabbles which fill so large a space in Voltaire’s 
life, he asks: ‘‘ Why, after all, should men, from Moses down- 
wards, be so cheerfully ready to contemplate the hinder parts of 
their divinities ?” + 

Once more. In his brief and garbled account of the Voltaire- 
Hirsch lawsuit—“ nowhere in the annals of jurisprudence is 
there a more despicable thing,” Mr. Carlyle rightly judges {— 
Mr. Morley is obliged to own that his spiritual father proved 
himself an accomplished forger and a hardy perjurer. But he 
finds in the Apostolic College of the old faith a precedent at 
least for the perjury, which thus, under his skilful manipulation, 
becomes one of “the signs of an apostle”: “ When very hard 
pressed, Voltaire woul® not swerve from a false oath any more 

than his great enemy tiie Apostle Peter had done.’’§ 

In an article in his “ Miscellanies” Mr. Morley quotes 
M. Taine’s opinion—which is the opinion of every sane 
thinker—that Jean-Jacques’ “Contrat Social” “is very poor 
stuff.” By way of reply, Mr. Morley observes that. the Epistles 
and Gospels of Christianity are very poor stuff too. Here is the 
passage : 

M. Taine shows, as so many others have shown before him, that 
the “ Social Contract,” when held up in the light of true political 
science, is very poor stuff. Undoubtedly it is so, And Quintilian— 
an accomplished and ingenious Taine of the first century—would have 
thought the Gospels and Epistles and Augustine and Jerome and 
Chrysostom very poor stuff indeed, compared with the 

Mellifluous streams that watered all the schools 
Of Academics, old and new, with those 
Surnamed Peripatetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe. 


* “ Voltaire,” p. 43. + Ibid. p. 101. 
ft See his “ Friedrich,” book xvi.c. 7, for a full and impartial account 
of it. § “ Voltaire,” p. 206. 
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8 Mr. John Morley. 


And in some ways, from a literary or logical point of view, the early 
\ Christian writers could ill bear this comparison.* 


Is it possible to throw dust in the eyes of the confiding 
reader with a more engaging air of philosophic moderation ? 

In the same vein, in his book on “ Rousseau,” speaking of the 
very nauseous matter, conveyed in a very nauseous manner, in 
certain too famous passages of that philosopher’s “Confessions,” 
he observes: “This morbid form of self-feeling is only less 
disgusting than the allied form which clothes itself in the phrases 
of religious exaltation.” And he adds: “Blot out half-a-dozen 
pages from Rousseau’s “Confessions,” and the egotism is no more 
perverted than in the “Confessions ” of Augustine.” + 

Sometimes comparison is used by Mr. Morley for the purpose 
of directly recommending that “more generous morality” by 
which he would supersede the received ethical doctrines— 
“the pedantic formulas of unreal ethics,” ¢ he calls them. Thus, 
after allowing that “no word is to be said in extenuation of 
Rousseau’s crime” in sending his new-born children, one after 
another, to the Foundling Hospital, he proceeds : 


At any rate, let Rousseau be a little free from excessive reproach 
from ail clergymen, sentimentalists, and others, who do their worst to 
uphold the common and rather bestial opinion in favour of reckless 
propagation, and who, if they do not advocate the despatch of children 
to public institutions, still encourage a selfish incontinence which 
ultimately falls in burdens on others than the offenders, and which 
turns the family into a scene of squalor and brutishness, producing a 
kind of parental influence that is far more disastrous and demoralizing 
than the absence of it in public institutions can possibly be. If the 
propagation of children without regard to their maintenance be either 
a virtue or a necessity, and if afterwards the only alternatives are 
their maintenance in an asylum, on the one hand, or in the degradation 
of a poverty-stricken home on the other, we should not hesitate to give 
people who act as Rousseau acted all that credit for self-denial and 
high moral courage which he so audaciously claimed for himself. It 
really seems to be no more criminal to produce children with the 
deliberate intention of abandoning them to public charity, as Rousseau 
did, than it is to produce them in deliberate reliance on the besotted 
maxim that he who sends mouths will send meat, or any other of the 
spurious saws which make Providence do duty for self-control, and 
add to the gratification of physical appetite the grotesque luxury of 
religious unction. § 


* “ Miscellanies,” vol. iii. p. 278. 
+ “Rousseau,” vol. ii. p. 303. So in the next page: “No monk or 
ever wrote anything more revolting in self- 
eeling.” 

“ Rousseau,” vol. i. p. 6. 


§ “ Rousseau,” vol. i. p. 127. 
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My readers have probably had enough to show how ardently 
Mr. Morley sympathizes with Voltaire’s aspiration, écraser 
UInféme, and how skilfully he employs the same weapons 
which that philosopher was wont to wield. As might be expected 
the ministers of the Infaéme fare as badly at his hands as their 
Divinity. He pronounces the main notes of the sacerdotal 
temperament to be “thin unction,” and “ private leanings to the 
cord and stake.” * He is of opinion that “an archbishop owes 
it to himself to blaspheme against freedom and reason, in super- 
latives of malignant unction.” t The severest thing he can 
bring himself to say of Voltaire is that “he often sank to the 
level of ecclesiastics.” t And he pleads in extenuation of a 
certain perjury committed by Diderot, that “such an apostle 
of the new doctrine was perhaps good enough for the preachers 
of the old.”§ “Theologians,” he maintains, “rest on the 
vileness of men,” while the apostles of the new faith—Condorcet, 
for example—“ rest on their goodness.” || To “ orthodox apolo- 
gists ” “the stern and serene composure of the historic conscience 
is always unknown:” ¥ there is no exception, from the days of 
Justin Martyr to the days of Cardinal Newman. The clergy 
are essentially lovers of despotism and haters of liberty. 
“ When the people take their own government into their own 
hands, the clergy are sure to turn cold or apathetic towards 
improvement.” ** Of the early martyrs, who, with their eyes 
fixed on the Cross of Christ, counted it joy to be admitted 
to the fellowship of His sufferings, he pronounces dogmatically 
that “ their solace was found in barbarous mysteries.” tt Bap- 
tism he speaks of as “a mere mummery: ”{{ one, as I suppose, 
of those “ mere mockeries of the shrine of the Hebrew divinity 
now made plain to scornful eyes.”$§ It is of course against the 
Catholic Church, as the great fortress and bulwark of historic 
Christianity, that Mr. Morley chiefly directs the heavy artiliery 
of his flouts and gibes. But to Protestantism, if really earnest, 
he is hardly less hostile. ‘The great evangelical revival,” he 
holds, “has deeply warped intellectual growth in England.” |j\ 
_ And if, on the whole, he views Protestantism with greater 

indulgence than Catholicity, it is because he regards it as 
inchoate scepticism, sure to issue eventually in bald deism or 
even in sheer atheism. He observes that it was through 
Voltaire that “the free and protesting genius of the Reforma- 


* “ Miscellanies,” vol. i. p. 44. . + “ Rousseau,” vol. ii. p. 83. 

t Ibid. p. 84. “ Diderot,” vol. i. p. 111. 

|| “‘ Miscellanies,” vol. ii. p, 241. Ibid. 

** Thid. p. 127. +t “ Rousseau,” vol. ii. p. 279. 

tt “Compromise,” p. 187. “ Rousseau,” vol. ii. p. 201. 
|||| Voltaire,” p. 96. 
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tion, late and changed, but directly of descent, made its decisive 
entry into France.” * Hejudges, however, that “the Protestant 
dilution of the theological spirit seems to be, in the long run, 
a more effective preparation for decisive abandonment of it, than 
virulent dissolution in the bitter acids of Voltairism.” + Even 
the moral character of the Divine Founder of Christianity does 
not escape his acrid criticism. Thus does he take to task the 
late Mr. Mill for the tribute paid by that philosopher to the 
stainless perfection of Christ : 


This unconditioned exaltation of the Christ of the Gospels as ‘the 
pattern of perfection for humanity,” as “ the ideal representative and 
guide,” and so forth, can only be possible to such a moralist as Mr. 
Mill was, or as any enlightened person of our day must be, by means 
of a process of selection and arbitrary rejection. We may, no doubt— 
and many of us do—construct an ideal figure out of the sayings, the 
life, and the character of the great figure of the Gospels. Mr. Mill’s 
panegyric should remind us that we do this only on condition of 
shutting our eyes to about one-half of the portraits as drawn in the 
Gospels. I mean that not merely are some essential elements of the 
highest morality omitted, but that there are positive injunctions and 
positive traits recorded which must detract in the highest degree from 
the justice of an unqualified eulogium. Mr. Mill allows in one place 
(p. 98) that the noble moralities of Christ are “mixed with some 
poetical exaggerations, and some maxims of which it is difficult to 
ascertain the precise object.” This is far too moderate an account of 
the matter. There are sayings morally objectionable and super- 
stitious in the highest degree, and we have no more right arbitrarily 
to shift the discredit of these on to the shoulders of the disciples or 
narrators than we have to deny to them all possibility of credit for 
what is admirable. This, however, is a side of the argument which 
it would perhaps do more harm tkan good to press. Even an 
excessive admiration for a benign und nobly pitiful character is so 
attractive and so wholesome, that one can have scanty satisfaction in 
searching for defective traits. That Mr. Mill should have committed 
himself to a position which calls for this deprecatory withdrawal from 
the critic, is one of the puzzles and perplexities of the book. It is 
astonishing that he should not have seen that his conception of the 
character of the Prophet of Nazareth was moulded in obedience to 
his own subjective requirements in the way of ethical beauty, and 
could only be made to correspond with the objective picture in the 
Gospel record by means of an arbitrary suppression of some of the 
most remarkable sayings ‘and striking traits. It is a process in 
fashion. Human experience has widened; many narrow super- 
stitions have dropped off; the notion of right and duty has been 
impregnated with new ingredients; the ideal has changed. Then we 
proceed to the anachronism of fastening the new ideal on our 


* “Voltaire,” p. 9. + Ibid. p. 220. 
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favourite figures of antique days, without regard either to obvious 
historic conditions or to the plain and unmistakable letter of the 
antique record. ‘‘ One of the hardest burdens,” as Mr, Mill says, 
“ laid upon the other good influences of human nature has been that 
of improving religion itself” (p. 75). Let us carefully abstain, then, 
from falsifying the history of the development of human nature by 
imputing, either tothe religions of the past, or to their founders, per- 
fections of which it is historically impossible that either one or the 
other should have been possessed. Let us not assume that Christ was 
so infinitely “over the heads of his reporters,” to use Mr. Arnold’s 
phrase, and then proceed to construct an arbitrary anthology of sayings 
which we choose to accept as Christ’s on the strength of this assump- 
tion. It were surely more consonant with intelligence of method to 
content ourselves with tracing in Christ, as in the two or three other 
great teachers of the world, who are hardly beneath him in psycho- 
logic efficacy, such words and traits as touch our spiritual sense and 
fit in with the later and more mature perceptions of the modern time. 
And why should we not do this without fretting against discords in 
act or speech that were only to be expected from the conditions; and 
still more, without straining our own intelligence, and coercing the 
record into yielding us a picture of transcendent and impossible 
faultlessness? * 


These extracts will perhaps be sufficient to exhibit Mr. 
Morley’s position with regard to the conflict between the Gospel 
of the first century and the Gospel of the eighteenth—between 
Christianity and the Revolution. As he himself tersely sums 
the matter up: “Those who agree with the present writer, 
positively, absolutely, and without reserve, reject as false the 
whole system of objective propositions which make up the 
popular belief of the day, in one and all of its theological 
expressions.” ¢ Let us now sit at his feet awhile to learn some 
particulars of the new religion which he would have us embrace, 
and see what he has to tell us of its faith and morals. 

And first, let us go back to the two momentous questions 
which Mr. Morley justly discerns as lying at the bottom of all 
the great discussions of modern society—Whether there is a 
God, and whether the soul is immortal? To both these 
questions Mr. Morley’s new gospel gives us a negative answer. 
1 do not mean to say that Mr. Morley professes dogmatic 
Atheism in express terms, although he manifests much admira- 
tion for its professors,t as being, at all events, much more 
sensible than the Theists. His own opinion seems to be that 


* Fortnightly Review, vol. xxiii. p. 120. + “ Compromise,” p. 160, 

=~ “The Atheists . . . . were, in effect, the teachers of public spirit 
and beneficence” (“ Diderot,” vol. ii. p. 190). At p. 157 he tells us that 
7 Church “has borrowed from them the principles of humanity and 
tolerance.” 
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the existence of God is “an insoluble question.” * And he has 
not the least sympathy with “the sentimental juvenilities of 
children crying for the light.” He intimates, not obscurely, 
that if there is any God, He cannot be, as Christianity teaches, 
Love; nay, that He cannot be benevolent, nor even ethical. 
Admirable master of language as he is, he appears to be at 
a loss for words adequate to the expression of his contempt for 
those fatuous persons who “find joy in meditating upon the 
moral perfections of the Omnipotent Being, for whose diversion 
the dismal panorama of all the evil work done under the sun was 
bidden to unfold itself, and who sees that it is very good.” + And 
in criticizing Mr. Mill, he writes as follows :— 


It is conceivable that the world may have been created by a Being 
who is not good, not pitiful, not benevolent, not just; a Being no 
more entitled to our homage or worship than Francesco Cenci was 
entitled to the filial piety of his unhappy children. Why not? 
Morality concerns the conduct and relations of human beings, and of 
them only. We cannot know, nor indeed does it seem easy to believe, 
that the principles which cover the facts of social relationship must 
therefore be adequate to guide or explain the motions of a Demiurgos, 
holding the universal ordering in the hollow of hishand. To insist on 
rejecting any theory of creation which forbids us to predicate anything 
of the Creator in terms of morality, seems as unphilosophical as to 
insist on rejecting the evolutionary theory of the origin of the human 
species on the ground that it robs man of his nobility and dignity. If 
any one feels bound to praise and worship the Creator, he is bound 
to invest the object of his worship with praiseworthy attributes. 
But a philosopher is not bound to do anything except to explain the 
facts.§ 


Mr. Morley’s practical conclusion is, that sensible men will be 
content to be what St. Paul calls aor év rw kdopy, “ without 
God in the world,” and is thus expressed in a passage of his 
Rousseau : 


Rousseau urged that Voltaire robbed men of their only solace. 
What Voltaire really did urge was that the solace derived from the 
attribution of humanity and justice to the Supreme Being, and from 
the metaphysical account of evil, rests upon too narrow a base either 
to cover the facts, or to be a true solace to any man who thinks and 
observes. “He ought to have gone on, if it had only been possible in 
those times, to persuade his readers that there is no solace attainable, 
except that of an energetic fortitude. || 


The Gospel of the Revolution, then, is devoid of any Theistic 
conception. And the place which God holds in the old faith is to 


* “ Rousseau,” vol. i. p. 316. + “ Voltaire,” p. 69. 
} “ Miscellanies,” vol. iii. p. 84. 


§ Fortnightly Review, vol. xxiii. p. 122. _|| “ Rousseau,” vol. i. p. 318. 
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Mr. John Morley. 13 


be filled in the new by Man. It is, in point of fact, a hind of 
Positivism. Mr. Morley expresses his firm belief that ‘ the 
coming modification of religion will undoubtedly rest upon the 
solidarity of mankind, as Comte said.” * And in the spirit of 
that philosopher he would have men “turn back to the history 
of their own kind, to the long chronicle of its manifold ex- 
periences, for an adequate system of life and an inspiring social 
faith.” ¢  Acquiescence in Naturalism” he praises as “ wise 
and not inglorious.” } “ Materialistic solutions in the science of 
man ”§ commend themselves to him. He admits “that it may 
be useful for the purposes of classification to divide a man into 
body and soul, even when we believe the soul to be only a 
function of the body ;” || which is clearly his own opinion. The 
spirit, he holds, is “annihilated”” by death.{ He tells us that 
“the only means through which the basis for a true Positivism 
can be firmly laid” is “to establish at the bottom of men’s 
minds the habit of seeking explanations of all phenomena in 
experience, and building up from the beginning the great Positive 
principle that we can only know phenomena, and can only know 
them experientially.”** Perhaps the fullest exposition of his 
views on this important matter is conveyed in the following 
passage, which, moreover, is well worth citing for its literary 
excellence :— 


Positivity is the cardinal condition of strength for times when 
theology lies in decay, and the abstractions which gradually replaced 
the older gods have in their turn ceased to satisfy the intelligence and 
mould the will. All competent persons agree that it is the first con- 
dition of the attainment of scientific truth. Nobody denies that men 
of action find in it the first law of successful achievement in the 
material order. Its varied but always superlative power in the region 
of esthetics is only an object of recent recognition, though great work 
enough has been done in past ages by men whose recognition was 
informal and inexpress. It is plain that, in the different classes of 
esthetic manifestation there will be differences in objective shape and a 
colour, corresponding to the varied limits and conditions of the matter 
with which the special art has to deal; but the critic may expect to 
find in alla profound unity of subjective impression, and that, the 
impression of a self-sustaining order and a self-sufficing harmony 
among all those faculties and parts and energies of universal life, 
which come within the idealizing range of art. In other words, the 


+ Ibid. vol. i. p. 220. 
§ “ Diderot,” vol. i. p. 8. 


* © Miscellanies,” vol. iii. p. 50. 
t Ibid. vol. i. p. 179. 

I “ Rousseau,” vol. i. p. 81. 

“ Miscellanies,” vol. ii. p. 210. Elsewhere he speaks of death as “an . 

eternal sleep ” (“ Miscellanies,” vol. i. p. 35). 

** Ibid. vol. iii. p. 73. 
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characteristically modern inspiration is the inspiration of law. The 
regulated play of forces shows itself as fit to stir those profound 
emotional impulses which wake the artistic soul, as ever did the 
gracious or terrible gods of antique or middle times. There are 
glories in Turner’s idealization of the energies of matter, which are at 
least as nobly imaginative and elevated, in spite of the conspicuous 
absence of the human element in them, as the highest products of the 
artists who believed that their work was for the service and honour of 
a deity. 

It is as mistaken to suppose that this conviction of the supremacy 
of a cold and self-sustained order in the universe is fatal to emotional 
expansion, as it would be to suppose it fatal to intellectual curiosity. 
Experience has shown in the scientific sphere, that the gradual with- 
drawal of natural operations from the grasp of the imaginary volitions 
of imaginary beings has not tamed, but greatly stimulated and 
fertilized scientific curiosity as to the conditions of these operations. 
Why should it be ctherwise in the esthetic sphere? Why should all 
that part of our mental composition which responds to the beautiful 
and imaginative expression of real truths, be at once inflamed and 
satisfied by the thought that our whole lives, and all the movements 
of the universe, are the objects of the inexplicable caprice of Makers 
who are also Destroyers, and yet grow cold, apathetic, and unproduc- 
tive, in the shadow of the belief that we can only know ourselves as 
part of the stupendous and inexorable succession of phenomenal con- 
ditions, moving according to laws that may be formulated positively, 
but not interpreted morally, to new destinies that are eternally un- 
fathomable? Why should this conception of a coherent order, free 
from the arbitrary and presumptuous stamp of certain final causes, be 
less favourable, either to the ethical or the esthetic side of human 
nature, than the older conception of the regulation of the course of the 
great series by a multitude of intrinsically meaningless and purposeless 
volitions? The alertness of our sensations for all sources of outer 
beauty remains unimpaired. The old and lovely attitude of devout 
service does not pass away to leave vacancy, but is transformed into a 
yet more devout obligation and service towards creatures that have 
only their own fellowship and mutual ministry to lean upon; and if 
we miss something of the ancient solace of special and personal pro- 
tection, the loss is not unworthily made good by the growth of an 


imperial sense of participation in the common movement and equal 


destination of eternal forces. 

To have a mind penetrated with this spiritual persuasion, is to be 
in full possession of the highest strength that man can attain. It 
springs from a scientific and rounded interpretation of the facts of 
life, and is in a harmony, which freshly found truths only make more 
ample and elaborate, with all the conclusions of the intellect in every 
order, The active energies are not paralyzed by the possibilities of 
enfeebling doubt, nor the reason drawn down and stultified by appre- 
hension lest its methods should discredit a document, or its inferences 
clash with a dogma, or its light flash unseasonably on a mystery. 
There is none of the baleful distortion of hate, because evil and 
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wrongdoing and darkness are acknowledged to be effects of causes, 
sums of conditions, terms in a series ; they are to be brought to their 
end, or weakened and narrowed, by right action and endeavour, and 
this endeavour does not stagnate in antipathy, but concentrates itself 
in transfixing a cause. In no other condition of the spirit than this, 
in which firm acquiescence mingles with valorous effort, can a man 
be so sure of raising a calm gaze and an enduring brow to the cruelty 
of circumstance. The last appalling stroke of annihilation itself is 
measured with purest fortitude by one, whose religious contemplation 
dwells most habitually upon the sovereignty of obdurate laws in the 
vast revolving circle of physical forces, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, upon that moral order which the vision and pity of good men 
for their fellows, guiding the spontaneous energy of all men in strife 

‘ with circumstance, have raised into a structure sublimer and more 
amazing than all the majesty of outer nature.” * 


w 


rR 


“Our new creed,’ Mr. Morley modestly admits, is “rudimen- 
tary.”t Still, its main outlines are, perhaps, indicated with suffi- 
cient clearness in the passages which I have cited. At its present 
stage of development, indeed, it is affirmative chiefly in negation. 
“‘ Whosoever will be saved,” it proclaims, “ must before all things 
reject the elder gods,” to whom Mr. Morley will not so much as 
“offer a pinch of incense.” ${ Turn we to the ethics of the new 
religion. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the morality of the old religion has 
rested upon the two great positions which the new rejects—belief 
in the existence of God, and belief in the immortality of the 
soul. Kant judged these beliefs to be necessary postulates of 
ethics. Mr. Morley thinks differently. “If the Deity is not 
good in the same sense as men are said to be good ”— and such 
unquestionably is Mr. Morley’s opinion of “the Hebrew divinity,” § 
should such a Being really exist—“then it is a depravin 
mockery to make morality consist in doing his will.” |} While 
“the natural effect of loss of belief in a future state is an energetic 
interest in arrangements for improving the lot of man in this 


* “ Miscellanies,” vol. i. p. 236. + “ Compromise,” p. 167. 
t Ibid. p. 195. So at p. 75: “To have been deprived of the faith of 
e 


os old dispensation is the first condition of strenuous endeavour after 
e new.” 

§ He speaks of Voltaire’s “ Epistle to Uranie”’ as “that truly masculine 
and terse protest against the popular creed, its mean and fatuous and con- 
tradictory idea of an omnipotent God, who gave us guilty hearts so as to 
have the right of punishing us, and planted in us a love of pleasure so as 
to torment us the more effectually by appalling ills that an eternal 
miracle prevents from ever ending, who drowned the fathers in the deluge 
and then died for the children, who exacts an account of their ignorance 
from a hundred peoples whom he has plunged helplessly into this 
ignorance.” 

| Fortnightly Review, vol, xxiii. p. 122. 
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life.” * Does the reader demur to this ipse dixit as opposed 
to the experience of mankind in all ages? Mr. Morley will 
prove its truth by one conclusive example. Consider Chaumette, 
he urges—Chaumette,t “the fiery apostle” of the dogma that 
death is an eternal sleep; the inventor of the worship of Reason. 
If you are not fully convinced of the truth of Mr. Morley’s 
thesis when you reflect upon the nature of Chaumette’s “ arrange- 
ments for improving the lot of men in this life,” if you experience 
misgivings when you recall the direction which his energy took, 
you are clearly still in the “ gall of bitterness ap4 in the bond of 
iniquity,” you have no dispositions for faith in the new religion. 
Let once the bright beams which stream from “ the party of illumi- 
nation” enter your mind, and then assuredly you will perceive, 
in the light of this great example, that ‘men will be more likely 
to have a deeper love for those about them, and a keener dread 
of filling a home with aching hearts, if they courageously realized 
from the beginning of their days that... . the black and horrible 
grave is indeed the end.” t¢ 

But let us proceed. The morality of the old religion was bound 
up with the belief in man’s liberty of volition. Human personality 
it regarded as manifested under the condition of free will, influ- 
enced but not coerced by motives, endowed with power of choice 
between alternative courses. Upon this foundation rested the 
whole edifice of man’s duty, public and private. The human can 
was the correlative of the divine ought. But if there is no God, the 
Creator, Sovereign, and Judge of men, and man is a mere machine 
with no more soul than a steam-engine, we are reduced to deter- 
minism, which, indeed, is a primary dogma of the new religion. 
And so Mr. Morley pronounces that “the doctrine of free will 
is virtually unmeaning ”§ —as to him it of course must be—and to 
the fatuous persons who believe it he opposes “ sensible people who 
accept the scientific account of human action.” “Sapientes qui 
sentiunt mecum.” Still, those of us who are thus under sentence of 
intellectual reprobation may find some consolation in the thought 
that we are in the company of Plato and Aristotle, of St. Augus- 
tine and St. Thomas, of Leibnitz and Kant. Let us now see how 
Mr. Morley proposes to get ethics out of necessarianism ; 


This brings us to Holbach’s treatment of Morals, The moment 


* “ Miscellanies,” vol. i. p. 78. 

+ “ Chaumette showed the natural effect of abandoning belief in another 
life by his energetic interest in arrangements for improving the lot of man 
in this” (‘ Miscellanies,” vol. i. p. 78). To the first part of this pro- 
position, at all events, we may assent, and it is always a pleasure to agree 
with Mr. Morley if one can. Chaumette undoubtedly is an excellent 
example of “the natural effect of abandoning belief in another life.” 

t “ Rousseau,” vol. i. p. 220. § “ Miscellanies,” vol. i. p. 236. 
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had come to France which was reached at an earlier period in English 
speculation, when the negative course of thought in metaphysics drove 
men to consider the basis of ethics. How were right and wrong to 
hold their own against the new mechanical conception of the Universe ? 
Holbach begins by a most unflinching exposure of the inconsistency 
with all that we know of Nature, of the mysterious theory of Free Will. 
This remains one of the most effective parts of the book, and perhaps 
the work has never been done with a firmer hand. The conclusion is 
expressed with a decisiveness that almost seems crude. There is 
declared to be no difference between a man who throws himself out of 
the window and the man whom I throw out, except this, that the 
impulse acting on the second comes from without, and that the impulse 
determining the fall of the first comes from within his own mechanism. 
You have only to get down to the motive, and you will invariably find 
that the motive is beyond the actor’s own power or reach. The inexor- 
able logic with which the author presses the Free-Willer from one 
retreat to another, and from shift to shift, leaves his adversary at last 
exactly as naked and defenceless before Holbach’s vigorous and 
thoroughly realized Naturalism as the same adversary must always be 
before Jonathan Edwards’ vigorous theism. ‘The system of man’s 
liberty,” Holbach says (II. ii.) with some pungency, “seems only to 
have been invented in order to put him in a position to offend his 
God, and so to justify God in all the evil that he inflicted on man, for 
having used the freedom which was so disastrously conferred upon him.” 
If man be not free, what right have we to punish those who cannot 
help committing bad actions, or to reward others who cannot help 
committing good actions? Holbach gives to this and the various other 
ways of describing fatalism as dangerous to society the proper and 
perfectly adequate answer. He turns to the quality of the action, and 
connects with that the social attitude of praise and blame. Merit and 
demerit are associated with conduct according as it is thought to affect 
the common welfare advantageously or the reverse. My indignation 
and my approval are as necessary as the acts that excite these senti- 
ments, My feelings are neither more nor less spontaneous than the 
deciding motives of the actor. Whatever be the necessitating cause 
of our actions, I have a right to do my best by praise and blame, by 
reward and punishment, to strengthen or to weaken, to prolong or to 
divert, the motives that are the antecedents of the action ; exactly as I 
have a right to dam up a stream, or to divert its course, or otherwise 
deal with it to suit my own convenience. Penal laws, for instance, are 
ways of offering to men strong motives, to weigh in the scale against 
the temptation of an immediate personal gratification. 
* + * * + 
Holbach answers effectively enough the common objection that his 
fatalism would plunge men’s souls into apathy. If all is necessary, 
why should I not let things go, and myself remain quiet? As if we 
could stay our hands from action, if our feelings were trained to proper 
sensibility and sympathy. As if it were possible for a man of tender 
VOL. 1. [Third Series.] 
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disposition not to interest himself keenly in all that concerns the lot 
of his fellow-creatures. How does our knowledge that death is ne- 
cessary prevent us from deploring the loss of a beloved one? How 
does my consciousness that it is the inevitable property of fire to burn, 
prevent me from using all my efforts to prevent a conflagration ? 

Finally, when people urge that the doctrine of necessity degrades 
man by reducing him to a machine, and likening him to some growth 
of abject vegetation, they are merely using a kind of language that was 
invented in ignorance of what constitutes the true dignity of man. 
What is nature itself but a vast machine, in which our human species 
is no more than one weak spring? The good man is a machine whose 
springs are adapted so to fulfil their functions as to produce beneficent 
results for his fellows. How could such an instrument not be an 
object of respect and affection and gratitude ? 

In closing this part of Holbach’s book, while not dissenting from"his 
conclusions, we will only remark how little conscious he seems of the 
degree to which he empties the notions of praise and blame of the very 
essence of their old contents. It is not a modification, but the substi- 
tution of a new meaning under the old names. Praise in its new 
sense of admiration for useful and pleasure-giving conduct or motive, 
is as powerful a force and as adequate an incentive to good conduct 
and good motives as praise in the old sense of admiration for a delibe- 
rate and voluntary exercise of a free-acting will. But the two senses 
are different. The old ethical association is transformed into some- 
thing which usage and the requirements of social self-preservation 
must make equally potent, but which is not the same. If Holbach 
and others who hold necessarian opinions were to perceive this more 
frankly, and to work it out fully, they would prevent a confusion that 
is very unfavourable to them in the minds of most of those whom they 
wish to persuade. It is easy to see that the work next to be done in 
the region of morals is the readjustment of the ethical phraseology of 
the volitional stage, to fit the ideas proper to the stage in which man 
has become as definitely the object of science as any of the other 
phenomena of the universe.* 


It has been my object in this paper rather accurately to 
expound than formally to refute Mr. Morley’s opinions. To 
speak plainly—which I trust I may do without incurring the 
imputation of discourtesy—his opinions seldom seem to me 
worth the trouble of refuting. But before I go on, I may 
observe upon the passage which I have just cited, that it does not 
give one a very exalted impression of Mr. Morley’s capacity for 
philosophical inquiry. If men be not free, what right have we 
to punish those who cannot help committing bad actions, or to 
reward others who cannot help committing good actions? 
That is the question. Holbach’s answer is in effect: We may 
praise or blame a machine according as it gives us pleasure or 


* “Diderot,” vol. ii. p. 178. 
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pain; and if the machine is intelligent, our praise or blame 
will supply motives for its acts. This answer Mr. Morley 
commends as “ proper, and perfectly adequate.” It is true, 
he adds, that Holbach thus “empties the notions of praise 
and blame of the very essence of their old contents.” Of 
course this is true. And that—although Mr. Morley quite 
fails to perceive it—is a sufficient answer to Holbach. An 
ethical element is of the essence of what we mean by praise 
or blame. And for that element there is no room in the 
philosophy of Holbach or of Mr. Morley. Hence they are 
under the necessity of denying it, or of explaining it away, as 
Mr. Morley seeks to do when he grotesquely tells us that “a 
machine whose springs are adapted so to fulfil their functions 
as to produce beneficent results’—a “patent self-guiding 
perambulator,” for example—must “ be an object of respect, and 
affection, and gratitude.” No. The moral element in praise or 
blame is not artificial. It is in the nature of men, and no fork 
of determinism will expel it thence. “TI have a right to do my 
best, by praise and blame, by reward and punishment, to 
strengthen or to weaken, to prolong or to divert, the motives 
that are the antecedents of the action, exactly as I have a right 
to dam up astream, or to divert its course, or otherwise deal 
with it, to suit my own convenience.” Surely this is what Sir 
Toby Belch would call “exceeding good senseless.” Right! 
Why every one has a right to do what he cannot help doing. 
The word “right” implies moral quality. But if our actions, 
good or bad, are simply the necessitated outcome of machinery, 
moral quality does not exist in them. “As if we could stay our 
hands from action, if our feelings were trained to proper sensi- 
bilityand sympathy!” But if they are not so trained, the reason 

is that they cannot be trained, and it is no one’s fault, but 
arises from the nature of the machine: “ velle non discitur” is 

an axiom of determinism. “ As if it were possible for a man of 
tender disposition not to interest himself keenly in all that con- 

cerns the lot of his fellow-creatures!” But men are not, as a 

rule, of tender disposition. Nor assuredly will the philosophy 

of Mr. Morley make them such. Empty men of the notion of 
God, which you denounce, with Mr. Morley, as hateful and 

ridiculous ; abolish the old volitional morality, as “the pedantic 

requirements of unreal ethics,” and substitute for it “ usage and 

the requirements of social self-preservation ; ” teach man that his 

real dignity lies in this—that he is “one weak spring ” in “the 

vast machine of nature,” and, in point of fact, you hand over 

the human mammal, helpless and impotent, to the blind impulses 

of egoism, to the terrible heritage of savage instincts, accumulated 

in his nervous system, and now barely held in check by religion 
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and philosophy. The work of civilization is undone, and “ homo 
homini lupus” is again the true account of the human race. 
“ Sensibility,” and “sympathy,” and “tender disposition!” * I 
confess this cant sickens me. The image of Joseph Surface rises 
before my mind, and I incline to say with old Sir Peter Teazle, 
“ Oh! damn your sentiment.” One knows very well what the 
issue of it really is; and how these rose-water revolutionists who 
set out with affirming that all is good in man’s nature, end by 
finding the human race “suspect.” Mr. Morley, as we have seen, 
professes to go by the facts. He glorifies “ the great positive 
principle ” that “ we can only know phenomena, and know them 
only experientially.” Let him keep to the phenomena of human 
life, and assuredly the optimistic haze in which he views it will 
soon fade away. Asassuredly, experience wil! certify to him the 
fact that our motives can be within our power. “Sir, we know 
that our will is free, and there’s an end of it,’ said Dr. Johnson. 
Of course this dictum requires to be limited and guarded, and 
thrown into scientific shape, before a metaphysician can accept it. 
But it isa rough-and-ready expression of a truth overwhelmingly 
demonstrated by the every-day experience of life, to which alone 
Mr. Morley, upon his own principles, has a right to refer. As 
to the argument from inanimate nature, where we all admit that 
necessity rules, to that which happens in what—pace Mr. Morley— 
is another province altogether, the human spirit, it is altogether 
irrational. “ It is”—as a brilliant friend of my own has remarked 
with equal truth and pungency—it is “like saying that sight is 
impossible because we have no eyes in the stomach.” For 
the rest, the practical consequences to human society of the 
ethics, or unethics, taught by the new religion, appear to me to 
be abundantly clear. What they are I pointed out elsewhere f a 
short time ago, in words which, as I cannot find others better to 
express my meaning, I may be allowed to repeat here :— 


With what is called metaphysical liberty, with freedom of volition, 
merit and demerit disappear too. Human causality, human spontaneity, 
human responsibility, all die before the “ uncreating word” of 
materialism. Its doctrine of absolute irresponsibility makes an end 
of ethics; its criminal legislation can be nothing but vane sine moribus 
leges. For the sting of punishment is not the actual fact—* stone 
walls do not a prison make”—but the moral disapprobation of which 
the fact is evidence. But how visit with moral disapprobation those 


* The “great central moral doctrine” of the Revolution, Mr. Morley 
teils us, is “that human nature is good, and that the evil of the world 
is the fruit of bad education and bad institutions” (‘“ Diderot,” vol. i. 


. 5). 
r + See my article “ Materialism and Morality” in the Fortnightly 


Review of November last. 
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who were incapable of doing anything but what they did? Poor 
victims of temperament, of heredity, of environment, they are to be 
pitied, not blamed; while, indeed, we seclude them for the protection 
of our persons and pockets; for we are the numerical majority, we 
can appeal to the ultima ratio of force, if to nothing higher. It is no 
fancy picture which I am now drawing. Fifty years ago Balzac 
wrote : “Crime has been made poetical; tears are drivelled over 
assassins.” ‘T'rue as his words were then, they are even truer now. The 
idea of law as the embodied conscience of a nation of persons, the 
belief in justice, in the old sense, as something quite transcending 
mere expediency—/fiat justitia pereat mundus—the conception of the 
civil magistrate as a minister of the retribution ordained by that 
justice as “ the other half of crime ”—these things have well nigh died 
out from the popular mind, as, in place of the old spiritual principles 
of ethics, materialism refers us to natural history. 


Such, as it seems to me, will be the effect upon the public 
order of that determinism which is a primary dogma of the 
revolutionary religion. The bond * of civil society is obedience 
to law, fenced round with penalties. But legislation rests upon 
the doctrine of human responsibility. To that doctrine neces- 
sarianism is fatal. But if law, with penal sanctions, be the bond 
of civil society, the family is certainly its foundation. Where 
wedlock and legal paternity are unknown, and complete pro- 
miscuity prevails in the relations of the sexes—as among the 
aborigines of Australia and Fiji—civilization does not exist. 
The State depends upon the family, and the family depends upon 
marriage. Now, marriage, as it is still found in Europe, is 
mainly the creation of Christianity. Wordsworth gave utterance 
to no poetical fancy, but to the exact truth, when he sang of 
* pure religion breathing household laws.” What will become 
of marriage, and of that virtue of purity of which it is the . 
guardian, when the new religion imposes its ethics on the world, 
and the Gospel of Jesus Christ is superseded by the Gospel of the 
Revolution ? 

Let us ever remember that the first law of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ is self-denial : conformity to the mind of the Master, who 
pleased not Himself: the taking up of His cross: the immolation 
thereon of the flesh, with its affections and lusts. As I have 
observed in a recent work : 


There can be no question at all that Christianity presented itself to 
the decadent and moribund civilization of the Roman Empire as an 
ascetic doctrine : a doctrine of abstinence, not only from the things 
which it branded as positively sinful, but from things in themselves 
licit. The world—which St. John exhorts his disciples not to love, 


* “Generale quippe pactum est societatis humanz obedire regibus 


. suis,” (St. Aug. “Confes.” lib. iii. c. 8.) 
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because the love of it is incompatible with the love of the Father, 
which he describes as lying in the wicked one, which over and 
over again in the New Testament the disciples of Christ are 
bidden to forsake and overcome, and which (such is the vitality 
of phrases) stands even in our own day for the complete antithesis 
of the Church—is the present visible frame of things, doomed, as 
these early preachers believed, soon to pass away with the lust 
thereof; the flesh—in which St. Paul declared no good thing to 
dwell, which it was his daily endeavour to keep under and bring 
into subjection—is the whole of man’s lower or animal nature. 
Whatever is doubtful, this is clear. And to those who do not admit 
it we may say, without discourtesy, that, whether through ignorance 
or prejudice, they are so hopelessly in the dark on this matter as to 
render any argument with them regarding it mere waste of time. 
The principle, then, which transformed the individual by the renewing 
of his mind, was the principle of self-sacrifice. And this was the 
principle which transformed society.* 


Now, the teaching of Christianity about the virtueof purity rests 
upon the asceticism which is so essential a part of that religion. 
To live out one’s impulses with no restraints save those imposed 
by prudeniial moderation, was the highest counsel of that ancient 
naturalism which deified and worshipped the passion of desire. 
The precept of St. Peter is : 
‘to abstain from fleshly lusts”; and the reason he gives for 
such abstinence is, that they “ war against the soul.” “Bonum 
est homini mulierem non tangere ” writes St. Paul. It is a counsel 
of perfection, given only to those who are able to receive it. To 
the multitude, whose lives are led upon the lower levels of 
humanity, marriage is conceded propter fornicationem, or, as the 
Anglican Nuptial Service puts it, correctly interpreting the un- 
broken Christian tradition of fifteen centuries, “that those who 
have not the gift of continence might keep themselves undefiled 
members of Christ’s body.” It is conceded, and it is transformed. 
From a mere civil contract it becomes “ magnum sacramentum,” 
holy and indissoluble : the curb of man’s lawless appetite and the 
bulwark of woman’s fragile honour. There can be no question 
at all that upon this ascetic treatment of the most potent and 
deeply rooted of man’s instincts, Christian civilization is based. 
It has been well observed by Mr. Allies :— 


When [Christianity] began its great work, not only was the unity of 
marriage broken by repudiation of the bond and perpetual violation 
of its sanctity, but in the background of all civilized life lurked a host 
of abominations, all tending to diminish the fertility of the human 
race, and to destroy life in its beginning and in its progress. .... 
[The Church] succeeded not only in rolling back the tide of pollution, 


* “Chapters in European History,” vol. i. p. 84. 
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but in establishing the basis of all social life, the unity and indissolu- 
bility of marriage... . . The power of a sacrament had silently been 
insinuated into the decayed, the almost pulverized foundations of social 
life, and built them up with the solidity of a rock, which would bear 
the whole superstructure of the city of God.* 


Let us turn now to the gospel of the eighteenth century, and 
see what is its teaching upon this matter of such ineffable im- 
portance to society. Mr. Morley, in a passage of his “ Voltaire,” 
thus clearly indicates the attitude of the new religion towards 
what he calls “ the medixval superstition about purity.” + The 
adjective “‘ medieval” is, I suppose, rather vituperative than 
descriptive, the “superstition” in question being an essential 
part of Christianity, and no more peculiar to the Middle Ages 
than to any other period in the history of that religion :— 


The peculiarity of the licence of France in the middle of the 
eighteenth century is, that it was looked upon with complacency by 
the great intellectual leaders of opinion. It took its place in the 
progressive formula. What austerity was to other forward movements, 
licence was to this. It is not difficult to perceive how so extraordinary 
a circumstance came to pass. Chastity was the supreme virtue in the 
eyes of the Church, the mystic key to Christian holiness. Continence 
was one of the most sacred of the pretensions by which the organized 
preachers of superstition claimed the reverence of men and women. 
It was identified, therefore, in a particular manner with that Infamous 
against which the main assault of the time was directed. So men 
contended, more or less expressly—first, that continence was no com- 
manding chief among virtues; then that it was a very superficial and 
easily practised virtue; finally, that it was no virtue at ali, but if 
sometimes a convenience, generally an impediment to free human 
happiness.” ¢ 

Quite in accordance with these views of the apostles and evangel- 
ists of the new religion, Mr. Morley declares “‘ the Catholic ideal 
of womanhood ” to be “no more adequate to the facts of life than 
Catholic views about science, or property, or labour, or political 
order or authority.’ § He lifts up his testimony against “ the 


* “ Formation of Christendom,” vol. i. p. 306. 

+ “ Voltaire,” p. 152. { Ibid. p. 149. 

§ “Diderot,” vol. i. p. 76. I trust I may, without offence, intimate m 
doubt whether Mr. Morley is very accurately informed —— “ Catholic 
views about science, or property, or labour, or political order, or authority.” 
One instance must suffice to indicate the reason for my scepticism. 
In his “ Rousseau ” (vol. ii. p. 144) he writes: “The will of the prince, he 
(Aquinas) says, to be a law, must be directed by reason: law is ap- 
pointed for the common good, and not for a special or private good : it 
follows from this that only the reason of the multitude, or of a prince 
representing the multitude, can make a law” (“ Summa,” xc.-cviii.). I 
know not whether to admire more the mode of reference to St. Thomas 
or the account of his opinion as to the source of law. 
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mutilating hand of religious asceticism,” * and in another place, 
using the same significant phrase, he declares that “ every branch 
of the Church, from the oldest to the youngest and crudest,” 
has in its degree afflicted and retarded mankind “ with mutila- 
tion.” He cites approvingly Diderot’s opinion, that “what they 
call evangelical perfection is only the mischievous art of stifling 
Nature.” { Apparently Diderot is for Mr. Morley a special 
authority upon this subject. He assures us that this indeserib- 
ably filthy writer, and no less filthy liver, “was keenly alive to 
the beauty of order [in the relations of the sexes] and domestic 
piety.” § There can be no room for the impression that Mr. 
Morley is poking fun at us. He is nothing if not serious. The 
judicious reader is therefore driven to the conclusion that order in 
the relations of the sexes, in the new religion, must be precisely 
what is called disorder in the old. ‘This may be new-fashioned 
modesty,” exclaims poor Mr. Hardcastle; “ but I never saw 
anything look so like old-fashioned impudence.” Reverse the 
precepts of “ pure religion breathing household laws,”’ which have 
made the Christian family what itis, and apparently you will get 
the code of sexual morality and domestic piety prescribed by the 
Gospel of the Revolution. We should, however, wrong Mr. Morley 
if we supposed him to approve, or to recommend, unbounded 
licence in the gratification of the sexual appetite. On the con- 
trary, he solemnly declares that ‘some continence and order 
in the relations of men and women is a good thing.” || “Some!” 
It is vague. Still, whatever it may amount to, we may be thank- 
ful for it. To speak frankly, however—and the occasion calls for 
plain speaking—I fear it does not amount to much. In a 
suggestive passage dealing with the early excesses of “ the great 
preacher of the Declaration of the Rights of Man ”—Robespierre 
—Mr. Morley counsels, not “the chastising, the bringing into 
subjection,” | but “the better ordering and governance of the 
youthful appetite,” and insists that thereby “a diviner brightness 
would be given to the earth.” ** Again, in describing Rousseau’s 
mock espousals with his filthy concubine, while declining to 
pronounce authoritatively whether this was or was not, “a 
marriage according to the truth of Nature,” he admonishes us 


* “ Rousseau,” vol. i. p. 16. ¢ Ibid. vol. ii. p. 16. 
* Diderot,” vol. i. p. 13. 
Ibid. vol. ii. p. 22. Soin his book on Rousseau (vol. i. p. 306) he 
speaks of that philosopher as “a Puritan.” 
“ Rousseau,” vol. i. p. 218. 
| The “castigo corpus meum et in servitutem redigo,” of the Vulgate 
—emphatic as it is—very inadequately represents the force of the original: 
pov capa cai Sovdaywya.” 
** “ Miscellanies,” vol, i. p. 7. 
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that “ Rousseau was as free to choose his own rites as more 
sacramental performers.”* How deeply the traditions of the 
English home offend Mr. Morley may be judged from the follow- 
ing passage :— 

There is probably no uglier growth of time than that mean and poor 
form of domesticity which has always been too apt to fascinate the 
English imagination ever since the last great effort of the Rebellion, 
and which rose to the climax of its popularity when George III. won 
all hearts by living like a farmer. Instead of the fierce light beating 
about a throne, it played lambently upon a stye.t And the nation who 
admired, imitated. When the Regent came, and with him that coarse 
profligacy which has alternated with cloudy insipidity in the annals of 
the line, the honest part of the world, out of antipathy to the son, was 
driven even further into domestic sentimentality of a greasy kind, 
than it had gone from affection for the sire. f 


‘* Byron,” Mr. Morley continues, “helped to clear the air of 
this.” That apparently is his great merit, and brings him within 
“the progressive formula.” “The domestic sentiment almost 
disappears in those works which made Byron most popular, or 
else it only appears to be banished with reproach. This is quite 
in accordance with the revolutionary spirit.” 

So much must suffice to indicate the nature of the new 
religion, its faith and morals, of which Mr. Morley is the zealous 
preacher. How burning his zeal is will have been evident from 
the passages of his works which I have cited. We may truly say 
of him, as he has truly said of Condorcet, that “ there is something 
theological in his hatred of theology ;” § that “in every page of 
his writings we hear the ground swell of suppressed passion ; ” 
that, “ urgent, heated, impetuous, with a heavy vehemence all his 
own,” he is “the incarnation of the Revolutionary Spirit.” | 
His absolute sincerity is as patent as his singular literary power. 
I must do myself the pleasure of citing one more page—a mag- 
nificent bit of writing it is—which signally displays both these 
qualities :— 

And what is this smile of the world, to win which we are bidden 
to sacrifice our moral manhood : this frown of the world, whose terrors 
are more awful than the withering up of truth and the slow going out 
of light within the souls of us? Consider the triviality of life, and 
conversation, and purpose in the bulk of those whose approval is held 


* “Rousseau,” vol. i. p. 129. 

+ It is worth while to compare the judgment of M. le Play. “En 
Angleterre les moeurs avaient été restaurées sous la salutaire influence des 
bons exemples donnés par George III.,” writes that publicist. (“L’Organi- 
sation de ‘I'ravail,” p- 188.) 

t “ Miscellanies,” vol.”i. p. 242. § Ibid. vol. ii. p. 175. 

|| Ibid. p. 181. 
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out for our prize, and the mark of our high calling. Measure, if you a 
can, the empire over them of prejudice unadulterated by a single “ 
element of rationality, and weigh, if you can, the huge burden of fi 
custom, unrelieved by a single leavening particle of fresh thought. is 
Ponder the share which selfishness and love of ease have in the vitality t 
and the maintenance of the opinions that we are forbidden to dispute. . 
Then how pitiful a thing seems the approval or the disapproval of those | 
creatures of the conventions of the hour, as one figures the merciless f 
vastness of the universe of matter sweeping us headlong through 
viewless space; as one hears the wail of misery that is for ever h 
ascending to the deaf gods; as one counts the little tale of the years st 
that separate us from eternal silence. In the light of these things a n 
man should surely dare to live his small span of life with little heed of b 
the common speech upon him or his lite, only caring that his days fc 
may be full of reality, and his conversation of truth-speaking and 1 
wholeness.” * t] 
Mr. Morley tells us: “ A person who takes the trouble to form J 
his own opinions and _ beliefs will feel that he owes no responsi- . 
bility to the majority for his conclusions..... When he P 
proceeds to apply his beliefs in the practical conduct of life, his it 
position is different.” +t I will not at present discuss the first “ 
of these propositions. To the second I unreservedly assent, and le 
I would observe that it has a special application to the case of N 
Mr. Morley himself. He has told us that “ literature ought to be : 
rated below action.” { And we may be quite sure that what has d 
led him to exchange the quiet of his library for the turmoil of Mt 
politics is no ignoble lust of power, no vulgar craving for h 
titular distinction ; but the desire to apply his beliefs “to the pr 
practical conduct of life,” and so “to render the loftier ser- H 
vices to mankind.”§ We may be quite sure that the same spirit b 
which breathes through his works will animate his political action. th 
It is to his earnest singleness of purpose even more than to his - 
great intellectual gifts that he owes the high position which he - 
has so soon taken in the House of Commons. Hence the im- “ 
portance of correctly apprehending what that purpose is, Now, the - 
Liberalism of which Mr. Morley is so accomplished a representa- be 
tive is a very different thing from the {set of principles and beliefs : 


which have hitherto in the main guided the great historic Liberal 
party. The watchword of that party has ever been “ Civil and 
Religious Liberty ;” and to this watchword, with whatever 
occasional deflections and shortcomings, it has been loyal. In 
my judgment we owe to that party, directly or indirectly, 
every wise reform, every beneficent law which for the last 
two centuries has found place on the Statute-book. To its 


t “ Voltaire,” p. 18. 
§ Ibid. p. 17. 


* “ Compromise,” p. 197. 
t Ibid. p. 201. 
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action, its suffering, we owe it that English freedom has 
“slowly broadened down,” from the Bill of Rights to the last Act 
for the relief of religious disabilities. Mr. Morley’s Liberalism 
is of a French, not an English type. It is sectarian rather 
than political. “‘ We have no parties in my country ; we have only 
sects,” an accomplished Frenchman once observed to me. The 
primary object of the Revolution of which Mr. Morley avows 
himself a child is to efface Christianity, or, in the phrase which 
he adopts from Voltaire, to crush out “ the Infamous.” He insists 
strongly that those who are convinced that the Christian “ dogma is 
not true, and that both dogma and Church must be slowly replaced 
by higher forms of faith ”—* we have seen what those “ higher 
forms of faith” are—have as distinctly a function in the com- 
munity as the ministers and upholders of the Churches.’ * And 
that function of course is to destroy the dogma and the Church. 
That is the great end. The means must vary according to time 
and place. But there is one means just now of universal ap- 
plication throughout Europe, which is recommended both by 
its obvious efficacy and by the authority of those whose praise is 
in all the revolutionary churches. What this means is, let us 
learn from a personage who being dead yet speaketh—the late 
M. Paul Bert—“ a new glory of the Revolution,” as he has been 
recently designated by a sorrowful and admiring countryman. The 
designation seems to me very just. Idiscern in him a worthy suc- 
cessor of Chaumette, not inferior either in impiety or in ferocity to 
his great prototype. Unpropitious fates withheld from him the 
power of rivalling the exploits of that Apostle of the guillotine. 
He was reduced to seek his solace during the intervals of 
blasphemy, in the blood and cries of creatures lower than man in 
the scale of sentient existence. Possibly, he may have found 
some consolation for the inferiority of his victims in the exquisite 
refinements of prolonged cruelty, whereby he was wont to torture 
out their poor lives. He rests from his labours; and can any 
one, whose moral sense is not hopelessly blunted, doubt that his 
works do follow him? Nay, if we may accept the revelation 
of the Unseen given us in what, I suppose, must be accounted 
the Cantica Canticorum ¢ among the Sacred Books of the new 


* “ Compromise,” p. 221. 
+ The Song of Songs, which is Voltaire’s :— 


Mon cher lecteur, il est temps de te dire 
Qu’un jour Satan, seigneur du sombre empire, 
A ses vassaux donnait un grand régal, 
Il était féte au manoir infernal. 

* 


# * 


Le roi cornu de la huaille noire 


Se déridait entouré de ses pairs. 
Ou s’enivrait du nectar des enfers, 
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religion, may we not conceive of him as welcomed with an 
emphatic “ Chauffez-vous” by the master whom he had so long 
and faithfully served? He has gone to his reward; but his 
words remain, a light to the feet and a lantern to the paths of 
those who have obtained like precious faith with him. The great 
work immediately before them, he solemnly insisted upon a 
memorable occasion, is to banish religion from primary education.* 

What has been done in France to carry out this counsel we all 
know. We know also what it is desired to do in England. Let 
us hear what Mr. Morley has to say upon this momentous sub- 
ject, in words written originally in 1874, and reprinted, unaltered, 
in 1886 :— 


On fredonnait quelques chansons 4 boire, 
Lorsqu’a la porte il s’éléve un grand cri, 
* Ah! bonjour donc, vous voila, vous voici, 
C’est lui, messieurs, c’est le grand émisgaire, 
C’est Grisbourdon, notre féal ami; 
Entrez, entrez, et chauffez-vous ici.” 

(‘‘La Pucelle d’Orléans,” chant v.) 


*“TLes religions n’ont pas qualité pour parler de morale; car elles 
reposent sur des bases fausses, sur des hypothéses injustifiables, sur des 
conceptions erronées de Ja nature de homme, de son role dans la société 
et dans le monde physique. ... . L’enseignement religieux est l’école 
de Pimbécillité, du fanatisme, de l’antipatriotisme et de l’immoralité. 
Nous avons bien fait de le chasser de l’école..... Plus les sociétés 
s’acheminent vers la morale, plus elles s’éloignent de la religion.” (Speech 
at the Cirque d’Hiver, 28th j rowntery 1881.) 

I will give an extract from another speech of M. Bert, which may with 
advantage be compared with some of the passages cited from Mr. Morley 
in this article : 

“Tei, les abstracteurs de quintessence’s s’exclament de bonne ou de 
mauvaise foi. Ils nous disent: vous n’avez pas le droit de donner, 
l’enseignement moral tant que vous n’aurez pas défini la base de la morale, 
tant que vous n’aurez pas catégorisé d’une facon nette ce qui est le bien, 
ce qui est le mal; tant que vous n’aurez pas trouvé le mobile et la 
sanction, vous ne pourrez pas édifier votre enseignement moral. Etalors 
ils nous font cette condition étrange qui rappelle les conies de fées; il 
faut perforer a travers le marais de la métaphysique jusqu’a ce qu’on ait 
trouvé le roc solide—s’il y en a un. 

“ A ceux qui sont de mauvaise foi, en parlant ainsi, il n’y a qu’a tourner 
le dos. Quant aux autres, il faut leur répondre et je leur réponds : vous 
avez pendant des siécles, reculé la marche de l’esprit humain. Je vous 
connais..... Nous laissons 14 votre métaphysique. Continuez a 
tourner votre roue d’écureuil; quant 4 nous, nous avons fait une 
physique et une chimie qui se portent assez bien et qui font bonne figure 
dans le monde des sciences, Ce qu’on a fait pour les sciences physiques 
on le fera pour les sciences morales, et les métaphysiciens continueront 

ndant l’éternité cet étrange jeu qui ressemble 4 un jeu de bilboquet 

ont la boule n’aurait pas de trou.” (Speech at a banquet of five 
181) schoolmasters and schoolmistresses at Véfours, 18th September, 
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A small and temporary improvement may really be the worst 
enemy of a great and permanent improvement, unless the first is made 
on the lines and in the direction of the second. And so it may, if it 
be successfully palmed off upon a society as actually being the second. 
In such a case as this—and our legislation presents instances of the 
kind—the small reform, if it be not made with reference to some large 
progressive principle, and with a view to further extension of its 
scope, makes it all the more difficult to return to the right line and 
direction when improvement is again demanded, ‘To take an example 
which is now very familiar to us all: the Elucation Act of 1870 was 
of the nature of asmall reform. No one pretends that it is anything 
approaching to a final solution of a complex problem. But the 
Government insisted, whether rightly or wrongly, that their Act was 
as large a measure as public opinion was at that moment ready to 
support. At the same time it was clearly agreed among the Govern- 
ment and the whole of the party at their backs, that at some time or 
other, near or remote, if public instruction was to be made genuinely 
effective, the private, voluntary, or denominational system would have 
to be replaced bya national system. To prepare for this ultimate 
replacement was one of the points to be most steadily borne in mind, 
however slowly and tentatively the process might be conducted. 
Instead of that, the authors of the Act deliberately introduced 
provisions for extending and strengthening the very system which will 
have eventually to be superseded. They thus, by their small reform, 
made the future great reform the more difficult of achievement.* 


These words seem to me to be especially worthy of being 
deeply pondered. Much might be said upon them. All I shall 
say at present is, that I have reason to think Mr. Morley ill- 
informed as to that clear agreement of which he speaks. I have 
myself been assured by the two statesmen chiefly responsible for 
the Education Act of 1870, that it was not designed as a step 
towards the supersession of voluntary and denominational schools ; 
that neither of them had the least intention to bring about 
the “ future great reform” which Mr. Morley so earnestly desires, 
and desires naturally enough, because he is well aware that it 
would supply the most effective means of undermining the 
Christianity of England, and of making straight the paths of 


the new religion. 4. of 
W.S. Litty. 


* “ Compromise,” p. 230. 
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Arr. II.—PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN SOUTHERN 
INDIA—TANJORE. 


OST of the Protestant missions in India are of recent origin. 

Very few of them date back farther than the beginning of 

the present century. Among the oldest, if not the oldest of all, 

is the mission of Tanjore. Here Protestant missionaries have 

been at work for more than a hundred years. Here, if anywhere, 

we might expect to see at the best advantage the results of their 
labours. 

Tanjore is a district in Southern India. The city which gives 
it a name stands on the lower course of the Cauvery, and the 
district includes the rich delta of that river. Its fertility has 
won it the title of the garden of Southern India. In the last 
century Tanjore (was one “of the States of the Mahratta league, 
but in 1799, its Rajah Sharabhoji placed his territory under 
British protection, and practically ceded it to the Company. On 
the death of his son Sivaji in 1855, the ruling family became 
extinct, and the annexation of the district was completed. 

Early in the 17th century the Rajah of Tanjore had ceded to 
an enterprising Danish captain the seacoast town of Tranquebar. 
The place became the centre of the Danish trade with the East, 
and in 1706 King Frederick IV. of Denmark sent thither 
Ziegenbalg and Pliitschan, the two first Protestant missionaries 
who had ever appeared in India, Tranquebar soon became the 
headquarters of an active Lutheran propaganda. About 1728 some 
native Catholics at Tanjore apostatized and became Lutherans, 
chiefly through the influence of a soldier who had been “ con- 
verted” by the missionaries during a visit to Tranquebar. 
After this Tanjore was visited by Pressier, a member of the 
Danish mission; but it does not appear to have become a per- 
manent centre of Lutheranism until Swartz arrived in India. 

Christian Frederick Swartz * was one of the most remarkable 
of the early Protestant missionaries in India. He was a man of 
considerable mental power, with a marked talent for languages, 
and a great influence over the minds of other men. No one who 
reads his letters can doubt his earnestness and zeal for the 
diffusion of what he held to be the truths of Christianity. He 
was born at Sonnenburg, in Prussia, in 1726, and in 1750 he 
went out to India to take part in the labours of the Lutheran 
mission, of which he became before long the most active and 


* The name is now often written Schwartz, but the missionary himself 
used to write it Swartz. 
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prominent member. In his missionary journeys he occasionally 

visited Tanjore, and in 1769 he was introduced to its ruler, 

Tuljaji Rajah, on whom he made such a favourable impression 

that their acquaintance soon ripened into friendship. Aiter 
this his visits to Tanjore became more frequent, until in 1778. 
he established himself permanently there. By this time there- 
was a British resident at the Court, and an English garrison at 

his command, so that Tuljaji was practically a tributary prince. 

Swartz was protected and assisted by the Rajah in various ways,. 
and he showed his gratitude by being helpful to him when the 

occasion offered. Thus in 1782 he made him a loan of about 

£400.* Five years later when Tuljaji was on his death-bed he 
adopted as his son a young prince of his house, named Sharabhoji, 

appointing his brother, Amir Singh, regent during his minority, 

and Swartz his tutor. Before he died, Tuljaji handed to the 

missionary “a written document, sealed by himself and his chief 
ministers, in which he made an appropriation for ever of a village, 

of the yearly income of about five hundred pagodas (£200), for 

the school, and more especially for the orphans.”+ This was not 

the only grant Swartz received for his mission from the autho- 

rities at Tanjore. Later on we find him accepting a monthly 

grant in aid of the Protestant poor of an adjacent mission. 

There is no doubt that he accepted these grants in a most disinter- 

ested spirit, and used them with prudent care that they should not 

degenerate into bribes for proselytes ; but in the hands of less 

worthy, or less prudent successors, the funds of the Tanjore 

mission have proved, as we shall see, a fatal possession. 

Swartz died in 1798; it says much for him that he was all his 
life opposed to the marriage of missionaries. He held that men 
who came to do such work should be wholly devoted to it, and 
should have no other interests in the world, and he practised 
what he preached. Self-interest of any kind had no part in his 
character. He had unbounded influence with the successive 
rulers of Tanjore, and with the East India Company’s repre- 
sentatives in Southern India, and there is no doubt that he used 
it only for the advantage of the people among whom he laboured. 

Swartz worked at Tanjore in connection with the English 
Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge, to which 
he had transferred himself from the Danish mission some time 
after his arrival in India.t The establishments of the Danish 
mission at Tranquebar were, in 1841, handed over to the Leipzig 


* Pearson: “ Memoirs of Swartz,” ii. 145. t+ Ibid. ii. 146. 

t In 1826 the S.P.C.K. transferred its missions in the Madras Presi- 
dency to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and the Madras 
nie Committee was femal in connection with the 8.P.G. to direct 
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Evangelical Lutheran Mission. In most India districts, by an 
arrangement betiveen the missionary societies, only one of the 
various forms of Protestantism is presented to the natives. In 
the Tanjore district this convenient arrangement does not exist. 
The Danes have gone from Tranquebar, but the German 
Lutherans have taken their place, and pushed their operations to 
Tanjore itself. There is therefore a standing quarrel in the dis- 
trict between the representatives of Lutheranism and those of 
Anglicanism. Both claim “ Father Swartz” as their own. 

It is not easy to say how many or how few Protestants there 
were in Tanjore at the death of Swartz. Dean Pearson, his 
biographer, gives no statistics. Three years later, however, in 
1801, Gericke, his successor, reports :* “It is delightful to see 
the growth of the Tanjore mission, and the southern congrega- 
tions dependent on it. The inhabitants of whole villages flock 
to it. What a pity that there are not labourers for such a 
great and delightful harvest!” Our business, however, is 
mainly with the condition of Tanjore at a much more recent 
date. But before we pass on to these matters, we have a glimpse 
of the state of the mission some thirty years after the death of 
its founder. In 1834, Macaulay wrote home from his summer 
quarters in the Nilgheries t :— 


By all that I can learn the Catholics are the most respectable por- 
tion of the native Christians, As to Swartz’s people in the Tanjore, 
they are a perfect scandal to the religion which they profess. It 
would have been thought something little short of blasphemy to say 
this a year ago; but now it is considered impious to say otherwise, for 
they have got into a violent quarrel with the missionaries and the 
bishop. The missionaries refused to recognize the distinctions of caste 
in the administration of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and the 
bishop supported them in the refusal. I do not pretend to judge 
whether this was right or wrong. Swartz and Bishop Heber con- 
ceived that the distinction of caste, however objectionable politically, 
was still only a distinction of rank ; and that as in English churches 
the gentlefolk generally take the sacrament apart from the poor of the 
parish, so the high-caste natives might be allowed to communicate apart 
from the pariahs, But whoever was first in the wrong, the Christians 
of Tanjore took care to be most so. They called in the interposition 
of Government, and sent up such petitions and memorials as I never 
saw before or since; made up of lies, invectives, bragging, cant, bad 
grammar of the most ludicrous kind, and texts of Scripture quoted 
without the smallest application. I remember one passage by heart, 
which is really only a fair specimen of the whole :—“ These mis- 
sionaries, my lord, loving only filthy lucre, bid us eat Lord supper 


* “Memoirs of Swartz,” ii. 441. 
+ “Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” ed. 1878, vol. i. pp. 383, 384. 
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with pariahs as lives ugly, handling dead men, drinking rack and 
toddy, sweeping the streets, mean fellows altogether, base persons, 
contrary to that which St. Paul saith: ‘I determined to know nothing 
among you save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.’ . . . . I could not 
help saying to one of the missionaries who is here on the hills, that I 
thought it a pity to break up the church of Tanjore on account of a 
matter which Swartz and Heber had not been inclined to regard 
as essential. “Sir,” said the reverend gentleman, “the sooner the 
church of Tanjore is broken up the better. You can form no notion 
of the worthlessness of the native Christians there.” I could not dis- 
pute the point with him; but neither could I help thinking, though I 
was too polite to say so, that it was hardly worth the while of so many 
good men to come 15,000 miles over sea and land in order to make 
proselytes, who, their very instructors being judges, were more 
children of hell than before, 


Let us now see if matters have improved much in fifty years 
in this the oldest Protestant mission in India. The last census 
(1881) gives the following religious statistics for the Tanjore 
district. Out of q total population of 2,130,383, there are 
1,939,421 Hindus, 112,058 Mohammedans, and 78,258 Chris- 
tians. Of the Christians, no less than 67,292 are returned as 
Roman Catholics; and of some seventeen hundred Christians 
the precise denomination is not stated. This leaves some 9,000 
non-Catholics who are thus divided among the sects :— 


“Protestants” . . . 5,705 of whom 5,208 are natives* 
Lutherans .. . . 2,240 2,162 ,, 

Church of England . 990 743 
Wesleyans ... . 183 
Presbyterians .. . 94 
Methodists .... Il 
Congregationalists . 10 

Church of Scotland . 1 (a Eurasian) 


Total. . . . . 9,284 8,367 


The Church of England does not appear to great advantage 
in this list, but probably some of the 5,705 who are returned 
simply as “ Protestants” belong to the S.P.G. mission. Of the 
Catholics, 65,745 are natives, against 8,367 native Protestants 
We now compare these last figures with the results of the pre- 
ceding census :— 


* “Natives” are Hindus, to the exclusion of Eurasians, wo, however, 
are a mere handful in Tanjore. 
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TANJORE District. Native CaristTIANs. 
Catholics. Protestants. 


Increase. . . . . 10,861 ... ode 
Decrease .... eee on 


From these figures it would appear that not only is the 
Catholic Church in possession of the field in Tanjore, and making 
steady progress, but that, despite the various agencies employed 
for so long a period, the Protestants are a small body, much 
divided amongst themselves, and that during the last ten years 
they have decreased by one-fifth of their whole number. These 
ten years include the period of the famous Tinnevelly “ harvest,” 
but Tanjore was not a famine district, and there was no 
“harvest ” to be reaped there. IPf we turn to the Reports of the 
S.P.G., we find some explanation of this decay of the once 
boasted mission of Swartz at Tanjore. The Reports we refer 
to are not those which are read at May. meetings, and dis- 
tributed here in England, but the Reports of the Madras 
Diocesan Committee of the Society, and especially the facts 
communicated to the committee by the Rev. W. H. Blake, of 
Tanjore. It is only of very recent years that we have these 
outspoken accounts of a state of things which is of by no 
means recent origin. This is often the way with these mission 
reports. Things are put in the most hopeful light until the 
collapse comes, and has to be explained. 

In the Report for 1877-78 the Rev. A. Manuel writes from 
Tanjore :*— 

On perusing the returns of the year, I find that the number of the 
congregation is less than what it was in the preceding years, and this 
I believe is attributable to the fact that the names of such persons as 
are employed in other places, and those of their families (all belonging 
to Tanjore), were also included in the returns prepared for those 
years. The present returns show only the actual number of the con- 
gregation now residing in the town. As to the state of the congrega- 
tion I can say that the members are in general earnest in their religious 
duties and many of them show by their lives that they have the essence of 
Christianity and that spiritual religion grows in them. ... - Besides 
the congregation at Tanjore, there are others in twenty-three villages, 
but the number of members in each is small. 


We have italicised one passage, as we shall soon hear a very 
different story from Mr. Blake. Mr. Manuel’s Report represents 
just the hopeful cowlewr-de-rose view which is usually kept up 


* Report of the Madras Diocesan Committee, 1877-78, pp. 94, 95. 
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{not necessarily in bad faith) till the very last moment. The 
first part of his Report shows that the same men may appear 
twice in the mission statistics—first, in their place of origin, and, 
secondly, in their place of residence. In thesame report the Rev. 
M. Gnanakam writes from Negapatam (in the Tanjore district), 
to complain of the difficulties caused by Lutheran emissaries from 
Tranquebar. “Our people,” he says, “are often tempted to join 
them by their boarding schools and paying system.” We shall 
presently see that the S.P.G. has itself “a paying system” of 
long standing in this very district of Tanjore. 

Three years later we have the first admissions of failure. The 
Rev. W. H. Kay reports in the returns for 1880-81 a falling-off 
in some of the village congregations attached to Tanjore. This 
he attributes to an insufficient supply of pastors—a single native 
clergyman (Mr. Manuel) having to do the work that was formerly 
assigned to three missionaries and three native pastors. In the 
same year the Rev. M. Gnanakam again reports troubles caused 
by the Lutherans of Tranquebar, and repeats his complaints of 
the evil done by their “ paying system.” 

The Report for the following year (1881-82) is signed by the 
Rev. W. H. Blake, “ priest-in-charge” of Tanjore. Mr. Blake 
is evidently a man who looks facts in the face boldly. His Report 
admits at once that there has been failure rather than success, 
and the details he gives throw a curious light on the system 
employed in drawing up mission statistics :—* 


The Tanjore Mission for the last few years has been gradually and 
steadily becoming weaker and weaker. It has, I hope and trust, this 
year reached its lowest ebb. Only five years ago there were four 
European clergy, five native clergy and one European layman, in these 
districts where at present there is one European missionary and one 
native clergyman Under these circumstances, and considering 
there has also been a large reduction in the number of catechists and 
schoolmasters employed, owing to the difficulty of procuring competent 
and suitable men for the work, it is not wonderful that very little 
progress has been made in the district, and the work remained almost 
stationary. And considering that we are surrounded by active 
vigilant Lutherans, ever seeking what S.P.G. sheep they can 
ensnare and devour, ready to take advantage of our weakness, 
and themselves seemingly rich in mission agents and money, 
it is a matter of congratulation to be able to report that, 
although there has been no increase, there has been no decrease, at 
least, in that way. There has no doubt been some falling-off in 
numbers when we compare the statistics given in the annual returns, 
statistics in some cases cannot well be compared unless you know they 
have been drawn up by the same person and on the same lines. I 


* Madras Diocesan Committee’s Report, 1881-82, pp. 95, &c. 
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remember learning something about this, when for the first time 
making out the returns for Combaconam* six years ago, when I found, 
to my surprise, that there were five congregations in the town of 
Combaconam itself, although there were not more than eight or ten 
families, and they all attended one church, On asking for an expla- 
nation, I was told that as they lived in different parts of the town, 
which was considered to be made up of five villages (or parishes, or 
wards, as it were), they really lived in five separate villages, and those 
who lived in one village properly were one village or congregation ; 
so in Combaconam itself there were five congregations reckoned, where 
I only considered there was one. In the same way, every separate or 
straggling family in the district, not forming part of a larger body of 
Christians, was, and is, called a separate village or congregation ; and as 
many of our Christian families are scattered about in this way, the 
sixty-one congregations entered in the Tanjore returns for this year 
and the last would dwindle down considerably if these were left out 
of the reckoning. I thought it better to leave it this year as it was 
last year, as no material change has taken place, but do not consider ita 
satisfactory mode of reckoning. In the same way I used to be surprised 
at the numbers given in the church register of the attendance at the 
services until I found that “souls” was taken in its literal sense, and 
that an attendance of twenty souls meant very often one man, two 
women, three or four infants in arms, and some fourteen or fifteen small 
children, who chiefly.came to play, and ran in and out, but were useful 
to make up the average attendance for the year. 


He goes on to say that in the Tanjore district all that remains 
is “the ruins of a splendid mission,” and speaks of former mission 
stations at Amiappen, Vellum, and Vediarpuram, “ where now not 
a Christian is to be found.” Probably Mr. Blake means “ not a 
Protestant,” for there are Catholics to be found throughout the 
whole district. These mission reports, however, hardly conde- 
scend to take any notice of Catholics as such. The chief losses, 
he tells us, took place some twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
when many, on account of questions of caste, or disputes about 
discipline deserted to the Lutherans. Here we are reminded of 
what Lord Macaulay wrote home in 1835. There were other 
losses of the same kind at a more recent date. All these explana- 
tions, however, must fall short of the real facts. If Tanjore has 
lost only by defections te Lutheranism, there ought to be no 
decrease in the total number of Protestantsin the district. Nay, 
there should be an increase, the result of the ordinary increase of 
population. But what we find in the census returns is a decrease 
of from 10,000 to 8,000 in ten years. This means simply that 
more than 2,000 souls must have either become Catholics or gone 
back to Paganism. 


* Combaconam belongs to the Tanjore mission. 
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A little further on in this important Report, much light is 
thrown on the real source of the weakness of the once famous 
Tanjore mission. Its founder Swartz was a Lutheran, employed 
by an Anglican society at a time when it was much easier to 
find money than missionaries at home in England. Swartz never 
preached the doctrines of the Church of England, and when later 
on Anglican missionaries appeared in the district, they found the 
Lutherans too strongly in possession to be easily driven from it. 
Nay the old Lutheran leaven was at work in their own congre- 
gations. Thus the mission of Tanjore is divided against itself. 
But Swartz left another fatal legacy. The grants made to him 
by the Rajah Tuljaji and his successor have become the basis of 
“a paying system” in the S.P.G. mission, quite as real and 
quite as mischievous as the paying system of the Lutherans, 
which the §.P.G. Reports so often denounce. Let us hear 
Mr. Blake on this matter. We are still quoting from his Report 
for 1881-2.* 


An unpleasant estrangement between the missionary and the con- 
gregation has unfortunately been caused this year by a contention 
about the right to the land outside the Church compound on which 
they live: this they have chosen to regard as an attempt on the part 
of the missionary to deprive them of their just rights, and to obtain 
some authority over them. As we and our predecessors here under- 
stand the matter, the land was given to Father Schwartz [sic] for the 
use of the native Christians of his congregation who came and, with 
his permission, settled on the land, which became quite a small and 
complete parish; and therefore the missionary of the place, as the 
representative of Father Schwartz, is the trustee of this land, and 
should, and has, more or less, exercised some control over the disposal 
of the land. We want them therefore to pay a nominal rent in 
acknowledgment of this right, to prevent any uncertainty in future. 
They, however, maintain that it was given by the Rajah by a wave of 
the hand, to the Christians themselves on their asking him for some 
land on his way to Rameswaram, and that the missionary has no 
control over it; and they resist any interference on his part. The 
leading spirits in the matter are the members of the Lutheran congre- 
gation who are living on the land, and who are afraid that they will 
suffer and be liable to be turned off, if it is settled that the S.P.G. 
missionary has any control over the land. They made an attempt to 
claim the land for their congregation only on the ground that 
their missionary was the representative and successor of Father 
Schwartz in this place, forgetting that though Father Schwartz was a 
German and Lutheran he was the missionary of an English Society 
in Tanjore, which Society has always had a succession of mission- 
aries here from his time, whereas the Lutherans here are a schismatic 


* P. 97, &. 
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body only dating back from the year 1849. That attempt therefore 
was easily settled. 

It was fortunate for the S.P.G. that their success in this 
dispute did not depend on the logic of their representative, Mr. 
Blake. The Lutherans might well have asked if schism con- 
sisted in being employed by some society other than the S.P.G. 
Certain it is that Lutheranism was preached in the Tanjore 
district a hundred years before Anglicanism ; that Swartz, of 
whom Mr. Blake claims to be the successor, preached no other 
doctrine than that now preached by his fellow-countrymen and 
co-religionists, the Lutherans, who now oppose Mr. Blake; and 
that it is Anglicanism and not Lutheranism that is new to the 
district, Mr. Blake’s Ritualism being the newest phase of all. 
The S.P.G. missionary now apparently holds Lutheranism to be 
an evil thing, and laments that S.P.G. sheep are carried off by 
Lutheran wolves. It is not so long since “ Lutheran wolves” were 
receiving the S.P.G. pay, and this not merely as watch-dogs, but 
as “ pastors ” of the fold in Tanjore. 

Unluckily for the mission the dispute about the lands near the 
church compound is not the only money difficulty with which 
it has had to deal. For years there has been another dispute 
about the lands at Shadayangal, where the tenants of the mission 
were in a state of chronic arrears with their rent. In 1881-82, 
out of seventeen tenants, five appear to have been successfully 
evicted, and proceedings against two more were nearly completed. 
Mr. Blake also got possession of nine house sites in the village, 
but there were still heavy arrears to be collected, and prospect of 
much tiresome litigation. 

If it is difficult to persuade a Tanjore Christian even to pay his 
rent to the mission, no wonder that it is not easy to get much 
from him in the way of voluntary contributions. Mr. Blake, 
after :zporting that something has been done by his flock in 
support of their churches, adds that “as the Christians of Tanjore 
have been brought up on the principle that it is the duty of the 
mission to support them, and supply them at least with a 
eatechist’s place when in want, to get them to do much in the 
way of self-support will be a work of time.” 

Mr. Blake again supplies the Report for 1882-83, and gives 
further details on many of the points touched upon in the pre- 
ceding years. We hear more of the land disputes, and of the 
mercenary character of the native converts. He attributes the 
“‘weak and crippled state of the mission” partly to “ the in- 
sufficient supply of missionaries,” and partly to “ the system ir 
which the people have been brought up.” This last is evidently 
the chief source of weakness, 

In Tanjore the early missionaries had much influence with the 
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Rajahs, and were able to get much help for their people, and for the 
work; and consequently they did not require anything from the 
people themselves. The people have therefore always considered it 
the duty of the mission to help them, and do everything for them, and 
that it is their duty to receive. Even in Tanjore itself the answer to 
any requests for subscriptions for any church work has always been 
“why should they give when there are Swartz’s funds?” They 
seemed to have an idea that these were inexhaustible, sufficient to 
cover all possible expenses for ever, and to board and educate their 
children free, support their poor and widows, pay for all expenses 
connected with the church and its services, and afford salaries for an 
unlimited supply of native clergy, catechists, and schoolmasters.* 


Elsewhere he tells how for the first Sunday or two after his 
arrival at Combaconam in the Tanjore district, the poor people 
used to stand up in line after service, with their hands stretched 
out, like beggars, and they expected more on a Communion 
Sunday than for an ordinary service. The result of refusing to 
continue paying in this direct way, appears to have been a num- 
ber of secessions to Lutheranism. Mr. Blake reports a conversation 
which he had in a village near Combaconam where all the adherents 
of the S.P.G. had fallen off in this way. They now said 


they would like to come back to the old mission and the old church 
in which they had been baptized and married ; but the Lutheran 
missionaries were very kind to them, like the old S.P.G. missionaries, 
and did more for them than we did now; and that they were very poor 
people and wanted much help, but if we would help them like the 
Lutherans and give them something for coming to church, and some 
clothes on festivals, they would be very glad at onceto come back. I 
asked them who helped their heathen and Roman neighbours, who 
were in the same state as themselves, and somehow managed to give 
something to their priests rather than receive anything from them : T 
and said that if that were the Lutheran vatham (religion) and they were 
satisfied, they had better remain where they were at present. 


From all this it would appear that the Lutherans, who form the 
largest portion of the Protestant body in Tanjore, pay their adher- 
ents openly and directly ; it would seem that this was formerly 
also the practice in the 8.P.G. mission, but that now what help 
is given is more indirect, the converts looking for some share in 
“Father Swartz’s Fund” in the way of employment, occupation 


* M.D.C. Report, 1882-83, p. 27. 
} There is another incidental reference to the Catholics of the Tanjore 
district in this Report of Mr. Blake. Speaking of the village of Anthanoor 
he says :—“ I should like to have a native clergyman stationed there. 
He would also be able to work in the southern part of this district, 
which is now quite untouched by any mission work, except of course the 
Romans, who are everywhere ” (p. 28). 
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<a lands, andthe support of their children in boarding 
schools. 

Mr. Blake has more to tell of the curious system on which 
mission statistics are drawn up, and we hear once more of “ con 
gregations ” made up of a single family or even of a single 
individual, but what we have already quoted on this subject from 
an earlier Report will suffice for our purpose. From another part 
of the Report it appears that up to the Midsummer of 1883 the 
land case—that is, the dispute about the settlement near the 
Tanjore church compound—was still unsettled. It had been car- 
ried to the High Court of Madras, and pastors and people were 
still waiting for a decision. There is much, too, about the actual 
condition of the Tanjore Protestants which we shall have to 
notice a little later. 

We pass onto Mr. Blake’s Report for the year 1883-84—the 
latest that we have received. The Tanjore land dispute is still 
going on, and Mr. Blake writes :*+— 


As long as the land case remains unsettled, it is difficult for the work 
among the congregation to go on satisfactorily and pleasantly. Any- 
one, missionary, pastor, or catechist, who supports the claims of the 
mission to the land, is regarded by the congregation as antagonistic to 
their rights and interests. So, in matters of charity, as in subscribing 
to the Puastor’s Endowment Fund, it is not to be expected that they 
will contribute freely and liberally to assist in the work of the mission, 
when the mission, as they think, is seeking to deprive them of their 
rights, and their money may be required to defend themselves against 
the injustice of the mission. 


This yeara new rule of the S.P.G. came into force, by which 
native congregations were to subscribe one-half of their pastor's 
salary, but in consideration of the peculiar circumstances of Tanjore 
congregations in that district were called upon to provide only 
one-fifth instead of one-half. But even so Mr. Blake was not very 
hopeful as to the amount being collected. Of two of his congre- 
gations he remarks that “these people rather expect that their 
pastor should spend some two or three rupees on them.”+ While 
we are dealing with financial matters, we may notice an ingenious 
device adopted in Tanjore in order to economize on the cost of 
catechists. In the words of the Report :—‘“To encourage the 
eatechists in their evangelistic work a small portion of their salary 
is given them in tracts, and only by persuading people to buy 
their tracts they will be able to realize their full salary.” This 
plan seems to have been adopted to meet a reduction on the grant 
for catechists made by the Madras Diocesan Committee. Con- 
sidering that the catechists had already to pay away a certain 


* Report, 183-84, p. 17. +P. 15. 
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portion of their salaries in the form of so-called “ voluntary ” 
contributions to the mission, their present position cannot be a 
very flourishing one. 

But the probability is that, badly as these catechists are paid, 
they receive quite as much as they are worth. In various Reports 
we are told that, “with one or two exceptions, they are not 
qualified for evangelistic work, except among the lowest class of 
the population ”*—that the missionaries are “ painfully conscious 
that their agents are not what they should be ”—and the annual 
examinations of agents and candidates for the post of agent betray 
an ignorance of the elementary truths of Christianity that is 
simply astounding. When such are the teachers, what can the 
disciples be? Here we have something very like the blind lead- 
ing the blind. We have seen what a flattering report the native 
pastor, Mr. Manuel, gave of the Tanjore Protestants in 1878, 
but our candid friend, Mr. Blake, writing in 1883, is more clear- 
sighted and more outspoken. Here is what he has to say of a 
considerable portion of his flock :-— 


It may easily be understood that when Christians are so scattered 
and mixed up with the heathen, always being in a minority in a 
village, and sometimes obliged to look for wives among their heathen 
relatives, and where they are at the same time so poor and ignorant, 
belonging (with the exception of the Canendogudy and Aneycadu 
people and some of the Tanjore congregation) to the lowest class, 
and where the mission agents, the catechists, and schoolmasters, as a 
rule, are so inferior in intellectual attainments, as is shown by the 
results of the annual examinations, as well as in spiritual qualifica- 
tions, as shown by the results of their work—that not much can be 
expected in the way of spiritual life in these district congregations. 
I am afraid that many, especially those who live by themselves 
umongst the heathen, are merely nominal Christians, and are more 
influenced by their heathen neighbours and surroundings than able 
to influence others for good.t 


One of the worst features of the Protestant community. in this 
district, and one which gives the missionaries not a little trouble, 
is what Mr. Blake describes as “lax views and practice with 
regard to marriage.” There are many cases of husbands and 
wives separated and living with others, while the rest of the 
congregation countenance the scandal, and seem to see no very 


* 1883-4, p. 14. t+ 1882-3, p. 29. . 

t In the same Report we hear something not quite to the credit of the 
still more famous Tinnevelly mission--viz., “I should mention that in 
several places [in Tanjore district the catechists have come accidentally 
upon Tinnevelly Christians who have come up to those parts for work or 
commerce, and settled amongst the heathen, and seem to be living as 
heathen. I presume that such were not very good Christians at home.” 
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great harm in the arrangement. There is also a tendency to 
keep up or revive pagan marriage customs, and to marry girls 
under age. Another point is the readiness of native Christians 
to marry within the forbidden degrees. This last failing is a 
source of peculiar anxiety to the chief pastor of Tanjore. 

In this matter [he writes] former missionaries do not appear to 
have been very strict. What has been done by a missionary the 
people consider can be, and ought to be, done by a missionary if they 
wish it, especially as it is still done by Lutherans on one side, and by 
Romans on the other. It is difficult to get them to understand that, 
as members of the Church, and connected with the English Com- 
munion, they are placed in a disadvantageous position: that the 
Church of England, unlike the Lutherans, accepts the laws of the 
Catholic Church, but does not, like the Romans, accept a dispensing 
power in such matters, In one village in those districts, where we 
have a large congregation, and where is also a large Lutheran con- 
gregation of schismatics, the Lutheran pastor is married to his 
deceased wife’s sister, who left and has been divorced from her own 
husband, 


It must indeed be difficult for Mr. Blake to make his flock 
understand this curious theory of their “ disadvantageous posi- 
tion” in reference to the impediment of consanguinity. But 
facts like the last quoted show to what a scandalous extent the 
Christian law of marriage is disregarded in the Tanjore mission. 
lt is quite evident from Mr. Blake’s reports that he is making a 
very determined stand against this disgraceful state of things, 
and he believes that there is already some improvement. The 
great difficulty, however, is that the Lutherans permit a strange 
laxity in this respect, and a remonstrance on the subject from 
the Anglican missionary may end in a whole family going off to 
the Lutheran pastor. 

A further difficulty arises from mixed marriages, not merely 
marriages with the Lutheran “ schismatics,” but marriages with 
pagans. It seems that the Tanjore missionaries formerly 
encouraged this kind of marriage in the case of their young 
men, recommending them to take a pagan wife and convert her. 
Indeed it must often be by no means easy to avoid such 
marriages, where the converts are a small and scattered flock ; 
but to tolerate what is unavoidable is a very different thing 
from encouraging a practice as a means of evangelisation. Mr. 
Blake holds that these pagan marriages could and should be 
avoided, and he sees in them the source of many of the calamities 
of the mission. 

Here indeed [he says]* is the explanation of a good deal that is 
unsatisfactory in the Christianity of Tanjore Christians. They have 


* 1883-4, p. 17. 
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never come out from among their heathen connections ; rather have 
strengthened and kept these up by this custom, recommended, I am 
told, by the old missionaries, to “ convert” a girl, of course one of their 
own relatives, and marry her. This, of course, means a heathen 
mother-in-law, and a heathen mother-in-law means more or less of 
heathen ceremonies introduced into the house in connection with 
important family events, and a corresponding combination in the 
religious education of the children. 


No wonder that under these circumstances there are so many 
merely nominal Christians to be found in the Tanjore congrega- 
tions, and that one hears occasionally of a whole village, with 
the exception of one or two families, relapsing into paganism. 

To sum up—the Tanjore mission may he said to be that in 
which Indian Protestantism has been longest on its trial. There, 
for more than century, the Gospel of the Reformation has been 
preached. -The founder of the mission was a man of exceptional 
gifts, and singularly high character. He enjoyed the favour both 
of the native rajahs and the English rulers of the district, and he 
was able from the very outset to secure valuable grants for the 
endowment of the native church. What is the result of all this 
after a single century—not growth, but decay. We have a body 
of Protestants, divided among several sects, and rapidly diminish- 
ing in numbers. Many cf them avowedly are Christians only 
from mercenary motives. Their fathers have lived upou the 
mission funds, and, despite the protests of the present mis- 
sionaries, they claim the right to do the same, and there is a 
Tanjore land question in which the rival parties are the pastors 
and the people. In ten years one native Protestant in every 
five has disappeared from the rolls of the mission. Of those 
that are left many have changed from one sect to another, to 
escape from a more rigid to a more lax moral discipline. Most of 
them are very ignorant, the catechists in many instances as 
ignorant as the people; and there is widespread immorality, a 
loose theory and practice in regard to marriage, and a pagan 
element in the family life of many nominally Christian house- 
holds. It is the ruin of a mission that was once appealed to as 
a standing proof of the missionary power of Protestantism. 
These are the fruits of the labours of a century. “ By their 
fruits you shall know them.” Does it look as if the blessing of 
God is on the Protestant missions of Tanjore ? 

To read the Reports that are published each May in England 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel no one would 
suspect that this was the state of things in Tanjore. There is 
usually a word or two about the ordination of a native pastor, or 
some other satisfactory incident, and that is all. In the last 
Report published, that for 1885 (issued May 1886) we read :— 
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The Tanjore circle of missions is one the Report of which is turned 
to by many with great interest, partly because of the connection of 
Tanjore with the Society’s early missions, and partly because of the 
energetic and devotional character of the work carried on by the Rev. 
W. H. Blake and his assistants. 


Then comes some news about the Tanjore College, and an 
account of some ordinations. The facts we have given in this 
article are derived partly from the Census Returns, partly from 
the Annual Reports of the Madras Diocesan Committee of the 
S.P.G. These Reports are not very easy to obtain-even in 
India by the general public,* and in England they are very seldom 
seen. The series of the S.P.G. May Reports for some fifty 
years is to be found complete in the British Museum. So far as 
we can ascertain, the Madras Diocesan Reports are represented 
there by a very imperfect series which ceases abruptly in 1862. 
A few extracts from Mr. Blake’s Reports might be included with 
advantage in the little volume that is annually laid before the 
May meetings. Mr. Blake is clearly an honest, energetic man, 
who will not send in the usual doubtful statistics, and who will 
not say peace where there is no peace. The strange thing is 
that these frank statements have only appeared of recent years, 
and the evil is of very old standing. We have seen how, as late 
as 1878, the native pastor Manuel used smooth phrases to keep 
up appearances in his Report. One wonders how some 
other Indian missions would look if a plain-spoken man like 
Mr. Blake were allowed to report on them. Unfortunately, such 
reports seldom see the light until the evil is becoming notorious, 
and must be explained rather than concealed. The mission of 
Tanjore has lived too long on the fame of its founder Swartz. 
The truth about it has already been spoken in India ; it is time 
that it should be spoken also in England. 


A. ATTERIDGE. 


* They are not published; and cannot be had from the booksellers. 
They have a kind of domestic or private circulation. A few copies are 
sent to England to the head-quarters of the S.P.G. 
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Art. III.—_THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION IN THEORY 
AND IN PRACTICE. 


1. The English Constitution. By Water Baceuor. Fourth 
Edition. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1885. 


2. Popular Government. By Sir H. 8S. Matnz. London: 
J. Murray. 1885. 


3. The English Parliament in its Transformations through a 
Thousand Years. By Dr. R. Gyeist. Translated by R. 
JeENERY London: Grevel & Co. 1886. 


4. The Constitutional History of England (1760-1860). By 
Sir Tuomas Erskine May. Sixth Edition. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1878. 


5. English Constitutional History. By T. P. Taswett-Lane- 
MEAD. Second Edition. London: Stevens & Haynes. 
1880. 


HE recent discussions on Federation and the government of 
Ireland have turned men’s attention to the study of the 
English Constitution. Those who approach these questions 
dispassionately and with no view to party purposes, see at once 
the necessity of an accurate knowledge of the system which these 
proposals are intended to modify. Yet no one can wade through 
the flood of literature and oratory on these subjects without 
perceiving how few of the writers and speakers really understood 
what they attacked or defended. There is indeed some excuse 
for this ignorance. Most English institutions are hard to 
understand. They have not come forth ready-made from the 
brains of political philosophers. They are the growth of ages. 
They are cumbersome and defective, and they bear about them 
the marks of their barbaric origin. But the English Constitu- 
tion—the boast of every Englishman, the envy of every foreigner 
—has the additional difficulty of being a gigantic sham. ‘The 
Queen’s Government ” is such only in the sense that it governs 
the Queen. “Her Majesty’s Ministers” are Her Majesty’s 
masters. ‘The Queen’s Speech” is seldom spoken and never 
written by her. Our law-books recognize no such person as the 
“Prime Minister,” and no such council as the “Cabinet.” In 
short, the English Constitution is one thing in theory and quite 
another thing in practice. 
The Theory of the English Constitution has been set forth in 
a masterly fashion by Montesquieu, in a famous chapter of his 
“Esprit des Lois ” (liv. xi. c. 6). The powers of government, he 
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says, are threefold, Legislative, Executive, and Judicial. By the 
first the prince or magistrate makes new laws, and corrects or 
repeals existing laws. By the second he makes peace and war, 
sends and receives embassies, and establishes public security. By 
the third he punishes crimes, and decides the dissensions of 
individuals. When the legislative and executive powers are 
united in the same person or body of persons there is no liberty, 
because tyrannical laws can be carried out tyrannically. So, too, 
there is no liberty when the judicial power is not separated from 
the legislative and executive. All is lost if the same man, or 
the same body of princes, nobles, or people, exercises all three 
powers, In other words, liberty depends on the separation of 
the three powers, and not on the form of government, whether 
it be monarchy, oligarchy, aristocracy, or democracy. The 
English Coustitution entrusts these powers to three distinct 
bodies, and is therefore free. And now I had better continue in 
the words of Blackstone, who has to some extent followed Montes- 
quieu. 


As with us the executive power of the laws is lodged in a single 
person (the King), they have all the advantages of strength and dispatch, 
that are to be found in the most absolute monarchy; and as the legislature 
of the kingdom is entrusted to three distinct powers, entirely indepen. 
dent of each other : first, the sovereign; secondly, the lords spiritual 
and temporal, which is an aristocratical assembly of persons selected 
for their piety, their birth, their wisdom, their valour or their property ; 
and thirdly, the House of Commons, freely chosen by the people from 
among themselves, which makes it a kind of democracy: as this 
aggregate body, actuated by different springs and attentive to different 
interests, composes the British Parliament and has the supreme 
disposal of everything, there can no inconvenience be attempted by 
either of three branches, but will be withstood by one of the other two; 
each branch being armed with a negative power, sufficient to repel 
any innovation which it shall think inexpedient or dangerous 
If the supreme power were lodged in any one of the three branches 
separately, we must be exposed to the inconveniences of either absolute 
monarchy, aristocracy, or democracy But the constitutional 
government of this island is so admirably tempered and compounded, 
that nothing can endanger or hurt it but destroying the equilibrium 
of power between one branch of the legislature and the rest. or if 
ever it should happen that the independence of any one of the three 
should be lost, or that it should become subservient to the views of either 
of the other two, there would soon be an end of our Constitution.* [The 
italics are mine. | 


* “Commentaries on the Laws of England,” Introduction, section ii. 
Blackstone considers the administration of justice to be part of the 
executive. “And as by our excellent constitution the sole executive 
power of the laws is vested in the Sovereign, it will follow that all courts 
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According to Montesquieu and Blackstone, then, the excel- 
lence of the English Constitution consists (1) in the separation 
of the powers of government, and (2) in the co-ordination (not 
subordination) of the three elements of the legislative. Tacitus 
had said that a mixed government could not be permanent. 
Blackstone triumphantly answers :—“The British Constitution 
has long remained (and may it long continue) a standing excep- 
tion to the truth of this observation.” And Montesquieu: “Ce 
beau systéme a été trouvé dans les bois”? among those very 
Germans whose manners and customs Tacitus has so accurately 
described. 

Our constitutional terminology fits in exactly with this 
theory. So, too, does the ceremony of procedure. The Queen 
still opens Parliament with all the pomp handed down from the 
days of the Plantagenets. Her throne is erected in that Upper 
House which alone she deigns to visit. When she is seated, 
her faithful Commons are summoned to attend. A stampede is 
heard, and then a crowd of puffing commoners, clad in every-day 
garb, comes rushing into the brilliant assembly of princes and 
peers. But they are not permitted to proceed far. They are 
obliged to remain standing at the end of the chamber while Her 
Majesty reads her gracious speech. She informs her hearers of 
the state of the country, and of her relations with the different 
foreign powers. The Commons are then specially thanked for 
the liberality of their supplies in the past, and are asked for 
farther contributions. Lastly, she enumerates the chief legis- 
lative proposals to be laid before both Houses.* The Commons 
then retire to the plain green benches of their own House and 
discuss what answer they shall make to her Majesty’s requests. 
The process of legislation is also in accordance with the theory 
of the Constitution. No Bill can become law until it has passed 


of justice (which are the medium by which he administers the laws) are 
derived from the power of the Crown. ... In all the courts the Sovereign 
is supposed, in contemplation of law, to be always present; but as that 
is in fact impossible, he is there represented by his judges, whose power 
is only an emanation of the royal prerogative” (Ibid. book iii. chap. iii.). 
The Plantagenet kings and even queens often presided in the law-courts 
and decided cases. James I. sat personally in court and attempted to inter- 
fere, but was silenced by Lord Chief Justice Coke. There is, however,very 
little difference between Blackstone’s and Montesquieu’s views. The con- 
nection between the executive and the judicial powers had (with some 
important exceptions) so long been practically obsolete that Montesquieu 
might fairly maintain that the spirit of the English Constitution required 
their separation. 

* This last portion of the Queen’s Speech is somewhat anomalous. It 
is a sign of the junction of the legislative and executive powers which 
will be mentioned further on. 
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both Houses and has received the assent of the Sovereign. 
Moreover, if any one offends against the law, he is said to break 
the Queen’s peace. If he joins the Army or Navy he enters the 
service of the Queen. ‘The officers of State are her Majesty’s 
Ministers. She sends her ambassadors to every Court, and 
appoints consuls in the great seaports. It is she who declares 
war and makes peace. But all these ceremonies and modes of 
speech represent a state of things which no longer exists. The 
ancient forms survive although their spirit has departed. The 
intelligent foreigner who gazes with admiration at the splendid 
pageant of the opening of Parliament littie dreams that the 
plainly dressed men huddled together below the bar are the 
representatives of an assembly which rules the Queen, the Lords, 
and the mighty British Empire. 

For the practice of the Constitution is in flat contradiction to 
the theory. In theory, the legislative and executive are 
separated—in practice, they are joined together. In theory, the 
three branches of the legislature are equal—in practice, one is 
supreme. The youngest branch, the House of Commons, has 
outgrown the other two. It possesses overwhelming influence 
in legislation, and it has acquired the whole executive power. 
But the House is too big to wield its powers directly. It 
therefore entrusts them to a select committee—the Cabinet, 
the chairman of which is the Prime Minister. This personage 
is unknown to the theory of the Constitution. His name 
implies that he is the chief servant of the Queen: in reality he 
is the President of the British Republic. He is chosen by the 
people by a roundabout process. When the general elections 
take place there are usually two parties before the country with 
rival programmes and rival chiefs. The electors, in voting for 
the different candidates, are really voting for one or other 
of the rival programmes and chiefs. Thus in 1880 the choice 
lay between ‘ Beaconsfield and Imperialism” and “ Gladstone 
and Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform.” When the House 
meets there is, of course, no formal election of a Prime Minister. 
But it is understood that there is some one man whom the 
majority of the House look up to as their leader.* Her Majesty 
is then “ pleased” to summon him to her councils and to entrust 
to him the formation of a Ministry. Accordingly he chooses a 
number of persons, usually members of one or other House, and 
distributes the various offices among them. Of these Ministers 
a certain number, about fourteen or fifteen, are summoned to 


* He need not necessarily be a member of the House of Commons, 
_ he must have the confidence and support of a majority of that 
ouse. 
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seats in the Cabinet. The late Mr. Bagehot* has given an 
admirable description of this mysterious institution :— 


The Cabinet, in a word, is a board of control chosen by the 
Legislature, out of persons whom it trusts and knows, to rule the 
nation. The particular mode in which the English Ministers are 
selected, the fiction that they are in any political sense the Queen’s 
servants, the rule which limits the choice of the Cabinet to the 
members of the Legislature—are accidents unessential to its definition 
—historical incidents separable from its nature. Its characteristic is 
that it should be chosen by the Legislature out of persons agreeable 
to and trusted by the Legislature... .. A Cabinet is a com- 
bining committee—a hyphen which joins, a buckle which fastens, the 
legislative part of the State to the executive part of the State. In its 
origin it belongs to the one, in its functions it belongs to the other. 


Practically, then, the royal authority is in commission. We 
still have a Sovereign, but she reigns and does not govern. Her 
power has passed to the Prime Minister and his Cabinet. They 
compose the Queen’s speech. They make war and peace. They 
arrange the amount of the revenue, and the manner of collecting 
and spending it. They draw up the list of Bills to be proposed 
to the Houses. The Queen’s ambassadors are really the am- 
bassadors of the Cabinet, and the army and navy are its servants. 
Everything is of course carried on in the Queen’s name, but, as 
Mr. Bagehot says, she is only the dignified part of the Govern- 
ment—the efficient part is the Cabinet. 

The relations between the House of Commons and the Cabinet 
are very peculiar. Theoretically, the House is a merely legislative 
assembly. Practically, it is an assembly which elects the execu- 
tive. But it still keeps a check on its most famous select com- 
mittee. An adverse vote can dissolve the Cabinet and dethrone 
the Prime Minister. He, in his turn, can dissolve the House 
and appeal to the nation. Thus in the present year (1886) the 
vote on Mr. Collings’ amendment dissolved the Salisbury 
Cabinet ; but when the Home Rule Bill was rejected Mr. Glad- 
stone dissolved the House and appealed to the country, These 
relations between the House of Commons and the Cabinet enable 
us to understand certain anomalies in the working of the Con- 
stitution. The rejection of a Government Bill does not in itself 
imply any want of confidence in the foreign policy of the Govern- 


*«The English Constitution,” 4th ed. pp. 13-14. I must here, once for 

all, acknowledge my great obligation to this excellent work. The writer 

had a happy facility of hitting off epigrammatic expressions easily under- 

stood and easily remembered. In his power of seeing through fictions 

te o— Bentham, but in his admiration for them he almost equalled 
ckstone. 
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ment, nor does a vote of censure on the foreign policy in itself 
imply a disposition to reject the Government Bills. Neverthe- 
less, the Russians may pour into India because a Ministry has 
been defeated on a Bill to provide the agricultural labourer with 
three acres and a cow. Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, 
by opposing Mr. Gladstone’s legislative proposals, have brought 
into power Lord Salisbury, whose executive policy they abhor. 

The House of Lords has fallen from its high estate. It has 

ceased to be a co-ordinate branch of the legislature, and is now 
merely a drag on the Ministerial coach—useful when the course 
is downhill, but otherwise mischievous. Whenever the nation 
is in earnest, this obstacle is overcome, but it is not often that 
the nation is in earnest, and consequently the power of the Lords 
is not to be despised. By rejecting legislative proposals, they 
have upset many a Ministry, and have thereby exercised control 
over the executive. This control, however, is only indirect. A 
Government backed by a majority of the Commons can laugh at 
votes of want of confidence passed by the Lords. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s foreign policy was censured over and over again by the 
Upper House, but this made no difference in his tenure of power. 
It may be objected that the present head of the executive is a 
peer. This is merely an accident. He is Prime Minister not 
because he has the support of the house in which he sits, but 
because he has the support of the Commons. 

While we are enumerating the different parts of the Constitu- 
tion, we must not forget to mention the Queen. It is true, 
indeed, that she is no longer the executive, and that her veto on 
legislation is obsolete. Still, it would be a great mistake to con- 
sider her merely as an expensive ornament. She is most useful 
—not so much in her person as in her dignity. People some- 
times complain that she does nothing. The answer is, that she 
does exactly what she is wanted to do—she exists. What 
enormous power accrues to the Prime Minister and his Cabinet 
from the fiction that they are the servants of the Queen, carry- 
ing on her Majesty’s Government according to her Majesty’s 
wishes! What would become of the army and navy if they 
found out that they were in the service, not of “ our Sovereign 
lady the Queen,” but of William Ewart Gladstone? Would 
our soldiers pour out their blood in his name? Would our 
sailors brave the perils of the deep for his honour and glory? 
Where would the Established Church be without its head? 
What should we do without that convenient epithet disloyal ” 
when speaking of the inhabitants of a neighbouring dependency ? 

Nor must it be forgotten that the Sovereign in person may 
sometimes exert great influence. The Queen on a famous occa- 
sion put down the mighty Palmerston, and is said to have 
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induced Lord Salisbury to withdraw his opposition to the late 
Reform Bill. Indeed, there is no knowing how powerful a 
popular Sovereign might become. A William III., an Elizabeth, 
or even a George III. might recover some of the ancient preroga- 
tives, and might once again not only reign, but also rule. Mean- 
time, we may assert that the theory and practice of the English 
Constitution are utterly at variance. The separation of the 
functions of Government which called forth the praises of 
Montesquieu no longer exists. The changes dreaded by Black- 
stone have come to pass. “The equilibrium of power between 
one branch of the legislature and the rest” has been destroyed. 
The independence of two of the branches has been lost, and they 
have become subservient to the views of that branch which was 
the lowest. We can now only expect that there will “soon be an 
end of our Constitution.” 

Hitherto, I have been merely describing the theory and 
practice of the Constitution. We cannot, however, thoroughly 
understand the latter without studying the process by which it 
has been brought about. The English Constitution is not a 
machine, but an organism. It has not been made ; it has grown. 
We must, therefore, proceed according to the historical and 
comparative methods which are followed in the study of organic 
beings. There will be no lack of “specimens.” The seeds of 
the Constitution have been sown in many distant lands, and 
have sprung up and flourished with varying fortunes. 

The latest written laws of the Constitution are the Bill of 
Rights and the Act of Settlement. In these may be found the 
theory which is expounded in our law-books. And it may be 
affirmed that in the reign of William III. the practice of the 
Constitution was fairly in agreement with the theory. The king 
was the executive. He was his own Prime Minister and Com- 
mander-in-chief. He had, indeed, a Council of Ministers, but 
they were, as their name implied, his servants, not his masters. 
He was also the real head of the legislature. The Bill for 
Triennial Parliaments and the Place Bill were vetoed by him 
after they had been passed by the two Houses. The Lords were 
really a co-ordinate branch of the legislature. The Commons 
were not an executive body. They even tried to exclude the 
Ministers from their House by the Place Bill just mentioned, 
and at length succeeded in inserting a clause to that effect in the 
Act of Settlement.* During the reign of Anne the theory and 


* “That no person who has an office or place of profit under the King, 
or receives a pension from the Crown, shall be capable of serving as a 
Member of the House of Commons.” 12413 Will. il[l. c. 2, s.3; repealed 
by 4 & 5 Anne, c, 20, 8, 28, 3 
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practice continued to agree. The Queen presided in person at 
the Councils of her Ministers, and exercised the veto on legisla- 
tion. But at the accession of the House of Hanover a vast 
change took place. The new king owed his crown to the party 
which was unfavourable to the influence of the throne, and he 
was opposed by the party which was favourable to that influence. 
He was therefore compelled to allow the royal authority to be 
shorn of its former power. In truth the loss caused him little 
regret. England was to him merely an appendage to his 
beloved Hanover. His English Ministers supplied him with a 
revenue which seemed boundless wealth, but they could not 
expect him to take any interest in their discussions, especially 
as he did not understand the language in which they were carried 
on. Consequently, the councils were held without the king’s 
presence, and this has ever since been the practice of the Consti- 
tution. ‘The presence of the king at the Cabinet,” says a high au- 
thority (Mr. Gladstone : “Gleanings of Past Years,” i. 85) “either 
means personal government—that is to say, the reservation to 
him of all final decisions which he may think fit to appropriate 
—or else the forfeiture of dignity by his entering upon equal 
terms into the arena of general, searching, and sometimes warm 
discussion.” His absence, however, means that he will have no 
part in the government of the country. The real successor of 
Anne was not George I., but Robert Walpole. 

It would not be possible within the compass of this articleto 
give an adequate account of the origin and growth of the Cabinet 
Council.* A short sketch will suffice for our present purpose. A 
council of some sort is a necessary part of every organized govern- 
ment. A single ruler is not enough to carry on the business of a 
country, and the people are too many. A small body of managers 
must therefore be appointed. When the King is their master, the 
government is a monarchy. When they are the servants of the 
people, the government is either an aristocracy or democracy. But 
when the managers are their own masters, there is an oligarchy. 
Before the Great Rebellion the government of England was 
sometimes monarchical, sometimes oligarchical, according to the 
character of the King and the Council, and sometimes almost 
aristocratical. The ‘“Concilium Ordinarinm” of the Planta- 
genets was a sort of permanent committee of the “ Magnum 
Concilium,” sitting for the despatch of executive, and sometimes 
also of judicial business. When the “Magnum Concilium” 


_ * The subject may be studied in Mr. Dicey’s Arnold Prize Essay, and 
in Professor Gneist’s “ English Parliament.” The latter work may also 
be recommended for its treatment of the relation between early English 
and early German institutions, and above all for its account of the origin 
of Parliament. 
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became the Parliament, the “Concilium Ordinarium” lost its 
connexion with the legislative body, and become more united to 
the King, at one time as his servant, at another as his master. 
As might be expected, there soon arose a council within the 
Council, to which the King entrusted the more important and 
confidential affairs of State. This inner council was known as the 
Privy Council, and gradually acquired the control of the whole 
of the executive. During the reign of Charles II. a council was 
chosen by him within this ianer council and was styled the 
“Cabinet.” It was thus a committee of the Privy Council, selected 
by the Sovereign, Such it still isin theory. Its connection with 
the legislature is due to the Sovereign’s desire to control the 
legislature by means of her servants, and also to the accidental 
circumstances at the time of the Hanoverian succession. Parlia- 
ment had elected the King, and the King naturally chose his 
Ministers from Parliament. 

The accession of George II. made no change in the Government. 
Walpole continued for nearly twenty years longer to rule the 
country, and when he fell it was because he had lost the confidence 
of Parliament. George III. struggled hard to win back the 
power that had been lost by his two predecessors, and indeed 
succeeded for some time. During the administration of Lord 
North, the King was the real Prime Minister. But the King’s 
mismanagement and the folly of the Whigs only led to the 
dictatorship of the younger Pitt. 

From the accession of the Hanoverian dynasty till the Reform 
Bill of 1832, a period of more than one hundred years, the 
English Constitution was mainly aristocratical. The House of 
Lords had considerable power, but the lords themselves had 
much more. A peer had only one vote in his own House, but 
he sometimes had half a dozen votes in the House of Commons. 
He was therefore not opposed to the growing power of the lower 
House. But when it was proposed to abolish the rotten 
boroughs and extend the franchise, he knew that his power was 
doomed. No Bill was ever sent up to the Lords which was 
more disliked by them. Had their House been really a co- 
ordinate branch of the legislature the Bill would never have 
passed. When they withdrew their opposition, they not merely 
consented to this particular measure, but they publicly admitted 
their inability to resist the determined demands of the Commons. 
Thus the lords have met with the same fate as the king. Both 
have been eliminated from the practical government of the 
country, which has now become a democracy under the guise of 
a monarchy. 

The present condition of the Constitution will be better 
understood if we now compare it with the numerous copies of it. 
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The sturdy English colonists, Catholic and Puritan, fleeing from 
persecution, carried with them to their new home not only their 
little stores of household goods, but a treasure of great price. 
Wherever they went, their laws and their constitution accom- 
panied them. Governments were set up, modelled after that 
which they had left behind. The Governor represented the 
Crown. He and his Ministers were the executive. The legisla- 
ture was composed of the Governor and two Houses, the upper 
House appointed by him, and the lower House elected by the 
people. The history of the colonial constitutions is the history 
of the English constitution in miniature. The governors tried 
to give laws to the little senates. The upper Houses mimicked 
the state of their prototype, and the lower Houses rivalled the 
Commons in independence. Indeed, the loss of the American 
colonies was due to their assertion of a cherished English right. 
Rather than submit to taxation without representation, they 
broke away from the mother-country, and declared themselves 
independent. And now comes a matter of the greatest interest 
to the student of the English Constitution, The colonies in 
severing their connection with England had thereby broken the 
bond of union among themselves. It was, therefore, necessary 
to form a government to bring them together again. The 
English Constitution was their model. They had rebelled, we 
must remember, not so much against the Constitution as against 
King George and his Ministers. Besides, their local govern- 
ments had been copied from it. Their great aim was to retain 
as much as possible of the spirit of the English Constitution, but 
to provide against a tyranny like that of George III. They took 
their ideas from Montesquieu and from the working of the 
Constitution during the Ministry of Lord North. Accordingly, 
_ they were careful to separate the legislative, executive, and 

judicial powers, and to form two legislative chambers, the Senate 
and House of Representatives. The president was to stand in 
the place of the English king. He was to have a qualified veto 
on legislation, and in him was to be the chief executive power. 
As a security, however, against abuse, his office was to be 
elective, and for a term of only four years. He was to appoint 
his Ministers (by andjwith the advice and consent of the Senate), 
and it was distinctly enacted that no member of the executive 
should be a member of the legislature.* And to make the 


* “ No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office, under the authority of the 
United States, which shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof 
shall have been increased, during such time; and no person holding any 
office under the United States shall be a member of either House during 
his continuance in office.” Art. I. sec. vi. 2. Compare the similar 
provision in the Act of Settlement, supra. 
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distinction more marked, the President was to be elected by a 

process quite different from that by which the Legislature was to 

be elected. Stringent conditions were required for any change 

- the Constitution, and consequently few changes have taken 
ace.* 

After the loss of the American colonies a new period of colonial 
history was entered upon. The colonies were henceforth to be 
nominally free, but really governed from Downing Street. 
Representative institutions were granted in 1785 to New Bruns- 
wick, in 1791 to the two Canadas, and later on to the Australian 
colonies. But the assemblies were controlled by the governors 
and the official aristocracy, who were the nominees and allies of 
the Home Government. Occasionally also the English ministers 
directly interferred. The rapid growth of the colonies and the 
Reform Bill of 1832 put an end to this system. A rebellion in 
. Lower Canada brought matters to a crisis. Responsible govern- 
ment was introduced and has since become the rule in other free 
colonies. ‘ By the adoption of this principle,” says Sir Erskine 
May (‘Constitutional History of England,” vol. iii. p. 368), 


a colonial constitution has become the very image and reflection of 
parliamentary government in England, The governor, like the 
Sovereign whom he represents, holds himself aloof from, and superior 
to parties; and governs through constitutional advisers who have 
acquired an ascendency in the legislature. He leaves contending 
parties to fight out their own battles; and by admitting the stronger 
party to his councils, brings the executive authority into harmony 
with popular sentiments. And as the recognition of this doctrine, in 
England, has practically transferred the supreme authority of the 
State from the Crown to Parliament and the people—so in the 
colonies has it wrested from the governor and from the parent State 
the direction of colonial affairs. And again, as the Crown has gained 
in ease and popularity what it has lost in power—so has the mother 
country, in accepting, to the full, the principle of local self-govern- 
ment, established the closest relations of amity and confidence between 
herself and her colonies. 


This short account of the English Constitution since the 


* “The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or on the 
application of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments; which, in either case, shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, or by 
conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of 
ratification may be proposed by the Congress.” Art. V. , 

+ As Sir Charles Gavan Duffy has said : “Canada did not obtain 
Home Rule because she was loyal, but she became loyal because she 
obtained Home Rule.” 
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Revolution, and of the American and Colonial constitutions 
which were copied from it, leads us to a startling result. Most 
Englishmen of the present day look upon the American constita- 
tion as something altogether mysterious. They do not understand 
“Congress” and “caucuses,”’ “tickets” and “ platforms,” “ Demo- 
crats ” and “ Republicans.” Part of the difficulty arises, no doubt, 
from the peculiar phraseology of American politics. Part also 
from the division of parties on the question of State rights. 
But the difficulty is due chiefly to the fact that a great change 
has taken place here at home. Fifty years ago Radical reformers 
used to be reproached with trying to “ Americanize our institu- 
tions.” The true Tory was known by his hearty distrust of 
everything “‘ Yankee.” Radicals and Tories have since changed 
places. To study the France of the ancien régime we must go 
to Lower Canada. In like manner we must cross over to New 
England to find the old English Constitution. 

It is no part of my intention to discuss the comparative merits 
of the oldand the new systems. Blackstone and Sir H.S. Maine 
may be consulted in favour of the oldsystem and its American 
imitation, while Mr. Bagehot should be read in favour of the new. 
I have already alluded to some of the difficulties of the fusion of 
the legislative and executive powers. On the other hand the 
separation of these powers may produce a deadlock in the business 
of Government. When the executive and the legislature quarrel, 
orare not on good terms, the legislature will not grant what is 
required by the executive for carrying on the Government, and 
the executive will refuse to exercise powers entrusted to it. The 
struggle between President Johnson and the Congress after 
the Civil War deserves the closest attention of every student of 
political pathology. 

At the beginning of this article it was remarked that the 
questions of Federation and Home Rule were drawing attention 
to the study of the English Constitution. I trust that what has 
here been said will be of help towards the right understanding of 
the real points at issue. Home Rule has been defined by 
Professor Dicey in his recent powerful work on the subject 
(“ England’s Case against Home Rule”’) as “ the creation of an 
Irish Parliament which shall have legislative authority in matters 
of Irish concern, and of an Irish executive responsible (in 
general) for its acts to the Irish Parliament or the Irish people.” 
That is to say, Ireland would stand exactly in the position of a 
Colony as above described. She would be just as much a part of 
the Empire <s Canada is now. No “fundamental law of the 
Constitution ” would be repealed. The theory and practice of the 
Constitution would still remain as at present. The area over which 
the English Parliament exercises direct control would indeed be 
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smaller than at present, but, in return, a number of questions 
which cut across the division of English parties would be got rid 
of, and a hundred obstructive members would be removed. 
Surely a change of this kind does not deserve the torrent of abuse 
that has been poured upon it. Strange to say, the other question, 
Federation, does involve vast changes in the Constitution, and 
yet is considered worthy of all praise. Federation requires that a 
distinction can be drawn between Imperial and non-Imperial 
matters. The Imperial Parliament should discuss Imperial 
questions, while non-Imperial questions should be discussed in the 
local Parliaments. When the legislative and executive powers 
are separated, this distinction can be drawn; but when they are 
united, every Imperial question becomes domestic, and every 
domestic question Imperial. Federation thus involves that the 
present practice of the Constitution should be completely 
changed. Ido not mean to imply that this would be a change 
for the worse. I only wish to point out that whereas Home 
Rule is decried because it involves a vast change in the Con- 
stitution (which it does not), Federation, which does imply such 
a change, is lauded to the skies. Something, however, will have 
tobe done. The state of the East may at any time lead to a war. 
England’s difficulty will be Ireland’s opportunity. Canada and 
New South Wales will rightly object to being dragged into war 
without being consulted. Federation or dismemberment must 
therefore come. Federation means prosperity, dismemberment 
means destruction. We shall soon be called upon to decide whether 
the New Zealander of the future is to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s 
from a broken arch of London Bridge, or to take his seat at 
\ + gma in a senate representing the four quarters of the 
globe. 
T. B. 


Art. IV.—SHAKESPEARE AS AN ECONOMIST. 


a ee in these days for not a few has taken the place 

of religion; the heroes of literature receive a worship, 
which is in no way daunted by their moral shortcomings; and, 
if we wish to recommend our opinions among our cultured 
fellow-countrymen, it is no longer any use to seek “ confirmations 
strong” in any “ proofs of holy writ,” for they have delivered 
up the Bible to the German critics, and we must rather have 
ready at hand some text out of the new ‘gospel, and back our 
opinion by an apt quotation from Victor Hugo or Goethe. But 


. 
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these are not the only names that can act as a spell to attract 
modern ears ; and, at least for the English speaking world, the 
first place in all literature is still held by Shakespeare. Now 
this is fortunate ; for in almost all points of religion and ethics, 
of politics and economics, on which Shakespeare touches—and he 
touches on many—he is an authority on the right side. True, 
indeed, that because Shakespeare, or Shelley, or Mr. Swinburne 
say a thing is so, this does not make it so; and the teachers 
of logic may shake their heads over a generation which refuses 
the rational belief in the Law of Nature, or in revealed religion, 
and ther tries to make up for this irrational scepticism by an 
equally irrational belief in the poets, as though they were the 
inspired prophets of the Most High, Still the world never 
seems to have been very wise, and we must take it as we find it. 
The great point is to get Christian doctrine accepted, and to 
despise no lawful vehicle for conveying it. There was a time 
when, to be listened to, you had to write in Ciceronian Latin, 
and adorn your pages with classical quotations. That fancy is 
over, and now it isthe turn of modern literature. Let us humour 
our patient, and give him nourishment in the form he can take 
it. For this purpose it seems to me that Shakespeare can be of 
great use to us, more perhaps than any other writer, because his 
name is so great and his teaching soclear. Let me say, indeed, 
at once, that I by no means subscribe to that fantastic opinion, 
which has exposed us to much ridicule, and which represents 
Shakespeare as an heroic confessor of our holy faith in the dark 
days of persecution. This opinion is, indeed, less preposterous 
than that which represents him as a sort of champion of Pro- 
testantism, or that which makes him supremely indifferent to all 
creeds, Still, an opinion is not right because it is not so wrong 
as others; and the real state of the case seems briefly this.* First, it 
is highly improbable that Shakespeare lived openly and avowedly 
as a Catholic. Secondly, there is no evidence that he was not 
always in heart and desire a Catholic. Thirdly, there is some, 
though not conclusive, evidence that he died avowedly a Catholic. 
Fourthly, his writings prove that he had an intimate knowledge 
of our religion and a great respect and liking for it; presenting 
over and over again the doctrines and ministers of our Church in 
a favourable light, when there was every occasion for doing the 
reverse, and, what is more to our present purpose, habitually 
assuming as true the Christian scheme of the universe, the 
Christian view of man’s nature and destiny. It is not surprising, 


*T can refer to the excellent article by Mr. Thurston, on ‘ The Religion 
of Shakspere,” in the Month, May 1882. 
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then, that when he comes across those special departments of 
human action which are the field of eeonomics—when he comes, 
for example, to family life, to the relations of master and servant, 
working classes and directing classes, buying and borrowing, 
contracts and ownership, poverty and accumulation—he appears 
in the character of a Christian economist. 

In this article I propose to pluck a few flowers out of the 
fair garden of his writings, so as to illustrate the chief of his 
economical doctrines. Let us begin with the family, and with 
the relations of parents and children. 

Obedience to parents and reverence for their old age are set 
forth by Shakespeare as fundamental principles of ethics and of 
social life, and their failure portends some catastrophe. When 
Timon, without the walls of Athens, curses the city, the breaking 
of the family forms a conspicuous part of those terrible im- 
precations : 

Obedience fail in children! slaves and fools, 
Pluck the grave wrinkled senate from the bench, 


And minister in their steads!... . 

. . . . bound servants, steal! 

«+ son of sixteen, 
Pluck the lin’d crutch from thy old limping sire, 
With it beat out his brains! piety, and fear, 
Religion to the gods, peace, justice, truth, 
Domestic awe, night-rest, and neighbourhood, 
Instruction, manners, mysteries, and trades, 
Degrees, observances, customs, and laws, 
Decline to your confounding contraries, 
And let confusion live! 

“Timon of Athens,” iv. 1. 


In another play these curses on family life are displayed at 
work, namely, in the tragedy of “King Lear,” which is a sort 
of commentary on the Fourth Commandment, and a picture of 
what happens when we have once entered on the path of insolence 
and disobedience. Honour and obey your parents, though they 
be feeble and old, or even passionate and foolish, is the moral 
continually borne in on us through the course of that appalling 
tragedy. Nothing indeed is easier than to argue against this, as 
against other fundamental principles of religion and morals, to 
reject appeals to “the offices of nature, bond of childhood,” as 
begging the question, to adduce a dozen reasons for having our 
our way, to say: 


This policy, and reverence of age, makes the world bitter to the 
best of our times ; keeps our fortunes from us, till our oldness cannot 
relish them. I begin to find an idle and fond bondage in the oppres- 
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sion of aged tyranny; who sways, not as it hath power, but as it is 
suffered.—* King Lear,” i. 2. 


This has a plausible sound, but yet, to get a mouth to utter 
it, Shakespeare creates an unnatural and shameless villain. And 
who is it but Goneril that says : 

Now, by my life, 
Old fools are babes again ; and must be used 
With checks.—i. 3. 


Now Goneril and Regan are unlike reality, unlike his other 
characters: they are simply two fiends. But this is a master- 
stroke of the great dramatist’s art and teaching; he refuses to 
be natural in dealing with such an unnatural vice, and in this 
way undutiful children are held up to our utmost abhorrence, 
How different the treatment of a somewhat similar theme by 
George Eliot. In “ Romola,” the hero Tito, whose deeds are 
like those of Edmund, Goneril, and Regan, is no inhuman fiend, 
but so life-like and natural that we are moved to pity and 
to sympathy, and begin to feel that we could have scarce 
helped doing the same, if we had been in his place. But, for all 
this, “‘ Romola” is an untrue picture of life, and teaches untruth, 
the denial of free will, of the moral law, of judgment to come. 
Whereas “ King Lear,” like the rest of Shakespeare’s dramas, 
and like all healthy literature in every tongue, takes for granted 
these fundamental truths. He knew also the weakness of man’s 
nature, and how, when he has once entered on the path of 
wickedness, he cannot stop as he pleases, and put a convenient 
limit to his vices, 

O Goneril ! 
. . I fear your disposition : 
That nature which contemns its origin, 
Cannot be border’d certain in itself ; 
She that herself will sliver [break off] and disbranch 
From her material sap, perforce must wither 
And come to deadly use.—‘‘ King Lear,” iv. 2. 


These are the words of Albany, her husband, and he was right 
in his fears. For his wife, as well as Regan and Edmund, having 
broken the great commandment of domestic life, and stood up 

As if a man were author of himself, 
And knew no other kin (“ Coriolanus,” v. 5), 


were not likely to let any other commandment stand in their 
way, wherever their passions might drive them. But Shake- 
speare does not excuse this downward course, or make us sym- 
pathize with guilt. In this very play of “ King Lear” he makes 
the barefaced Edmund, when alone, laugh at man’s vain excuses : 


This is the excellent foppery of the world, that, when we are sick in 


: 
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fortune (often the surfeit of our own behaviour), we make guilty of 
our, disasters the sun, the moon, and stars: as if we were villains 
on necessity ; fools, by heavenly compulsion; knaves, thieves, and 
treachers, by spherical predominance ; drunkards, liars, and adulterers, 
by an enforced obedience of planetary influence; and all that we are 
evil in, by a divine thrusting on.—i. 2. 


Between George Eliot’s picture of men as playthings of circum- 
stance and Shakespeare’s as slaves of passion there is all the 
difference in the world. “ King Lear” is the tragedy of un- 
dutifulness. The converse drama is “ Coriolanus,” in which 
filial piety gains a signal triumph, and brings peace to two 
warring States. The third scene of the fifth act is one of the 
grandest and most significant in all Shakespeare. Ungrateful 
Rome lies at the feet of the victorious Coriolanus ; all is ready 
for his great revenge; all feelings of compunction have been 
stifled ; all entreaties, even of his dearest aged friend, have been 
in vain—when his mother comes, together with his wife, her 
young boy, and the noble virgin Valeria. Now these others 
searce speak, it is not they who prevail—but his mother Volumnia. 
The great general, at the summit of power and success, is aghast 
at the sight of her kneeling to him instead of he to her. 
What is this? 

Your knees to me? to your corrected son? 

Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 

Fillip the stars; then let the mutinous winds 

Strike the proud cedars ’gainst the fiery sun ; 

Murd’ring impossibility, to make 

What cannot be, slight work. 


And so it comes about that the proud spirit of Coriolanus yields, 
and he who, in the character of a soldier and a citizen, has showed 
himself so impatient and self-willed, so imperious and unbending, 
appears in the character of a son quite different, and both listens 
and obeys. 

But though Shakespeare appears as the champion of parental 

wer, he does not run into excess and defend that abuse of it 
which allows daughters to be given away in marriage at the 
mere wish of their parents without their inclination being con- 
sulted ; or, still worse, their marriage being made void by the 
absence of the consent of the parents. True, the vile Cloten 
argues against the validity of Imogen’s marriage ; but his ground 
is that royalty has a special marriage law of its own. 


The contract you pretend with that base wretch 
is no contract, none: 
And tho’ it be allowed in meaner parties, 
. .... to knit their souls 
+... in self-figured knot, 
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Yet you are curbed from that enlargement by 
The consequence o’ the crown; and must not soil 
The precious note of it with a base slave. 

Cymbeline,” ii. 3. 


Nor is this sophistry allowed to prevail in the story; and 
Imogen remains faithful to her chosen husband during his 
absence and is happily united to him in the end. Again, the 
father of Desdemona can do nothing against her marriage when 
he finds she has not been the victim of witchcraft, but has 
married the Moor of her free will. Let us hear, too, her words 
just before, when her father challenged her obedience : - 


My noble father, 
I do perceive here a divided duty : 
To you, I am bound for life and education ; 
My life and education both do learn me 
How to respect you ; you are the lord of duty ; 
I am hitherto your daughter: but here’s my husband; 
And so much duty as my mother show’d 
To you, preferring you before her father, 
So much I challenge that I may profess 
Due to the Moor, my lord.—* Othello,” i. 3. 


Then again, in the “ Merchant of Venice,” the “Taming of 
the Shrew,” and “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” we see obstacles 
overcome that fathers have placed in the way of their daughters’ 
free choice ; while the catastrophe in’ “Romeo and Juliet” is 
brought about by the parents attempting to force their daughter 
to marry against her will. And they knew better: for Capulet, 
before he knew that Juliet would oppose his wishes, had said : 


But woo her, gentle Paris, get her heart, 
My will to her consent is but a part ; 
An she agree, within her scope of choice 
Lies my consent and fair according voice. 
‘Romeo and Juliet,” i. 2. 


The proper relation also of a father to the marriage of his son 
is set forth by Polixenes, when, in disguise, he speaks with his 
own son, Florizel, who has just declared his intention to marry 
the seeming shepherdess, Perdita. 


POLrxENEs. Soft, swain, awhile, ’beseech you ; 
Have you a father ? 
Forizet. Ihave; but what of him ? 
Pot. Knows he of this? 
For. He neither does, nor shall. _ 
Pot. Methinks a father 
Is, at the nuptial of his son, a guest 
That best becomes the table. Pray you, once more; 
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Is not your father 
Of reasonable affairs? . 

Fior. No, "good sir ; 
He has his health and ampler strength, indeed, 
Than most have of his age. 

Pot. By my white beard, 
You offer him, if this be so, a wrong 
Something unfilial : reason, my son 
Should choose himself a wife ; but as good reason, 
The father (all whose joy is nothing else 
But fair posterity) should hold some counsel 
In such a business.—“ A Winter’s Tale,” iv. 3. 


Shakespeare, in truth, can be said to be the exponent of the 
traditional Christian view of the relations of parents and children, 
of the nature of marriage and of the position of women. On this 
last point he shows wonderful penetration. Let us, by way of 
comparison, refer once more to George Eliot, who has this in 
common with Shakespeare, that she has painted for us a won- 
derful gallery of female portraits. There is this vital difference 
between the novelist and the poet, that the one is unfair to the 
whole male sex, and thus places her characters in untrue sur- 
roundings; whereas the other is completely fair. George Eliot 
(as Dr. Peter Bayne pointed out in a paper read before the New 
Shakspere Society) was the champion of women : her only male 
heroes were Adam Bede and Savonarola. She never showed 
“the mystery of feminine malignity ;” and her works were mainly 
an indictment of men in favour of women. There is no sign of 
this in Shakespeare; and he is equally free, on the other hand, 
from Milton’s scorn of women. In Milton’s writings, as Dr. 
Johnson, in his pointed way, observes, there appears “something 
like a Turkish contempt of females, as subordinate and inferior 
beings. That his own daughters might not break the ranks, he 
suffered them to be depressed by a mean and penurious educa- 
tion. He thought women made only for obedience, and man 
only for rebellion.” (“ Life of Milton.”) 

Nothing could be more unlike Shakespeare than this ; nothing 
more opposed to his principles of politics and economics than 
public disobedience and private despotism. The noble characters 
he has drawn of women are the best proof of how far he was 
from that pagan estimate—that they are to serve, according to 
circumstances, as man’s plaything or as his drudge. It is ‘im- 
possible to think of Portia, of Helena, of Isabella, of Imogen, 
or again, of Hermione or Queen Katharine, in either capacity, 
and marriage appears as a perpetual union of man and woman 
for their mutual support. But of that domestic society the man 
is the head and not the woman— 
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Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
Thy head, thy sovereign; one that cares for thee, 
And for thy maintenance ; commits his body 
To painful labour both by sea and land; 
To watch the night in storms, the day in cold, 
While thou liest warm at home, secure and safe; 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands, 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience,— 
Too little payment for so great a debt. 

“Taming of the Shrew,” v. 2. 


Nor does Shakespeare fail to portray, with a master hand, the 
vices and weaknesses of women ; but it is done not maliciously 
but impartially; and he metes out the same rigorous justice 
to men. 

Let us turn to another department of economics, the relations 
of the upper to the lower classes, of masters and rich people to 
servants and dependants. Now Shakespeare’s position will be 
best understood by first saying what he was not—namely, that 
he was not entangled by either of two mischievous delusions 
that darken the eyes of our contemporaries, and, like most errors 
on social subjects, have their root in a want of sound theology. 
The one error is to ignore the perpetual gulf between the rude 
multitude and the cultivated few; the other is to make too much 
of it, and to misunderstand it. Now the first error paints for us 
a dark picture of the past, a brighter picture of the present, 
and a golden picture of the future. Perhaps the different epochs 
are specified, and we are told how the masses were first sunk in 
cannibalism, and then passed through slavery, and after that 
through serfdom, till they reached the modern epoch of liberty ; 
though now it is more usual to consider the present period as 
transitory, namely, that! it is the epoch of “wagedom,” to be 
followed by the really golden age of co-operative—or, as others 
would prefer, socialistic—production. At any rate, the odious 
distinctions of upper and lower classes, of masters and servants, 
are to cease; and we are all, in one way oy another, to be indus- 
trious fellow producers and cultivated fellow citizens. This 
happy consummation moreover will be the sooner reached, the 
more fully we trust the people, the more completely in all matters 
of legislation we are guided by their voices. 

This view of the masses, with various minor modifications, is 
still widely held in England and America, and is the staple of 
much Radical oratory. But there are objections to the view, It 
is so opposed to the real course of history, that no true historical 
student can be ensnared by it. Then, secondly, it is so contrary 
to human nature, and the facts of real life, that no great observer 
of men and things can hold it. And, thirdly, it presupposes 
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that men are not fallen, that human nature is not corrupted, that 
the earth has not been smitten with a curse. Now, Shakespeare 
could not, if he wished, have been an historical student ; and so 
he had not that first security against being a Utopian dreamer. 
But then he had the two other securities: he held @ priori the 
Christian view of life, and none have ever surpassed that acute 
observer in @ posteriori knowledge of men and their ways. 
Hence he saw clearly that the relation of master and servant was 
essential if there was to be any civilized life, that is, if there was 
to be any literature, science, art, and national, as distinct from 
tribal or domestic, life. The jesting fancy he puts into the mouth 
of Gonzalo in “The Tempest ” shows what he deemed needful 
in sober reality : 


I’ the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things; for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit; no name of magistrate ; 
Letters should not be known; riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none ; 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil ; 

No occupation ; all men idle, all; 

And women too; but innocent and pure : 

No sovereignty. .... 

All things in common nature should produce 
Without sweat or endeavour: treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have ; but nature should bring forth, 
Of its own kind, all foison, all abundance, 

To feed my innocent people.—“ Tempest,” ii. 1. 


But among fallen men in a sterile world there must in political 
life be the distinction of rulers and ruled, the rulers, and not the 
ruled, having the sword of justice; and in economical life there 
must be the distinction of masters and servants, the masters, and 
not the servants, having learning and wealth. Thus Shylock is 
able to silence the court by a dexterous appeal to this principle, 
which, though often unpalatable, is always true : 


You have among you many a purchased slave, 

Which, like your asses, and your dogs and mules, 

You use in abject and in slavish parts, 

Because you bought them :—shall I say to you, 

Let them be free, marry them to your heirs? 

Why sweat they under burdens? let their beds 

Be made as soft as yours, and let their palates 

Be season’d with such viands. You will answer, 

The slaves are ours :—so do I answer you. 

“Merchant of Venice,” iv. 1. 

VoL. xvil.—no. 1. [Third Series.] 
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Shakespeare, be it observed, has an uncompromising way of 
calling a spade a spade. To scrub the floor, black boots, clean 
dirty clothes, groom horses, fetch and carry, and much else, are 
abject or low occupations—that is, are unfit for those who much 
exercise the higher faculties of our nature; and slavish in 
Shakespeare’s sense is also a word that can be applied to them. 
For slave appears used not in the technical sense it has now, but 
as a rather contemptuous expression—like peasant or groom— 
to designate one of the lower classes (‘‘ King Lear,” iii. 7; 
“Henry V.,” iv. 1; “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” iv. 4). So 
the word slavish in the passage above is to be taken as the 
adjective of servant, and like the adjective in the ecclesiastical 
phrase “servile work.” And in this sense the occupation of 
most men must ever be “ slavish,” and no amount of inflated 
language will ever make it otherwise. But we are so accustomed 
to euphemisms that Shakespeare’s tongue sounds rough. If a 
man now is a “lean unwashed artificer ” (“ King John,” iv. 2), 
we do not say so, nor speak in print of “the breath of garlic 
eaters” (“Coriolanus,” iv. 6), nor send the message, “ Bid them 
wash their faces and keep their teeth clean ” (Ibid. ii. 2), nor 
venture to say to the crowd in Trafalgar Square : 

Hence ; home, you idle creatures, get you home ; 
Is this a holiday? What! know you not, 
Being mechanical, you ought not walk 
Upon a labouring day, without the sign 
Of your profession ?—Speak, what trade art thou ? 

1st Citizex. Why, sir, a carpenter. 

Marvutius. Where is thy leather apron and thy rule, 
What dost thou with thy best apparel on ? 

“ Julius Cesar,” i. 1. 

I am not dealing directly with politics, and it is enough to 
mention the two plays, “ Julius Cesar” and “ Coriolanus,” as 
being satires on mob rule as keen as the “ Knights” of Aristo- 
phanes ; and the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” ought to be 
put on the Radical Index for venturing to set forth so irreverently 
the deeds of Quince the carpenter, Snug the joiner, Bottom the 
weaver, Flute the bellows-mender, Snout the tinker, and Starve- 
ling the tailor. What more immediately concerns us is the 
wonderful description of a social revolution given in “ The Second 
Part of King Henry VI.,” where the rebellion of Jack Cade 
is described. The account is not historical, but that does not 
matter; and no reasoning could set forth more convincingly the 
horror and futility of such revolutions than those terrible scenes. 
Seven scenes in the fourth act set before us the course of the 
insurrection. We are first introduced to two subordinates, and 
the following is a portion of their conversation : 
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Joun. Well, I say it was never merry world in England since 
gentlemen came up. 

Georce. O miserable age! Virtue is not regarded in handi- 
craftsmen. 

Joun. The nobility think scorn to go in leather aprons. 

Gezorce. Nay more, the king’s council are no good workmen. 

Joun. True. And yet it is said,—labour in thy vocation: which 
is as much to say, as,—let the magistrates be labouring men ; and 
therefore should we be magistrates, 


Then Jack Cade himself eriters, whom Shakespeare depicts as 
a vile mixture of vanity, cunning and cruelty ; and with him his 
ferocious helpmate, Dick the butcher. Let us hear some of his 
projects of reformation : 


Cave. There shall be, in England, seven halfpenny loaves sold for 
a penny : the three-hooped pot shall have ten hoops; and I will make 
it felony to drink small beer: all the realm shail be in common, and 
in Cheapside shall my palfrey go to grass. And when I am king 
(as king I will be) 

AL. God save your majesty ! 

Cave. I thank you, good people :—there shall be no money; all 
shall eat and drink on my score; and I will apparel them all in 
one livery, that they may agree like brothers, and worship me their 
lord. 

Dick. The first thing we do, let’s kill all the lawyers. 

Cave. Nay, that I mean to do. 

They make a beginning by killing, not exactly a lawyer, but 
a man of the pen, the clerk of Chatham. Then proceeding 
victoriously to Blackheath, they purpose to break open the gaols 
of London and let out the prisoners. The terrible news is 
brought to the king that Jack Cade has occupied Southwark : 

His army is a ragged multitude 

Of hinds and peasants, rude and merciless . .. . 

All scholars, lawyers, courtiers, gentlemen, 

They call false caterpillars, and intend their death. 
And another messenger brings news : 

Jack Cade hath gotten London Bridge ; 

The citizens fly and forsake their houses ; 

The rascal people, thirsting after prey, 

Join with the traitor ; and they jointly swear 

To spoil the city and your royal court. 

The scene shifts to Jack Cade and his triumph. All written 
documents, the title deeds of wealth and privilege, are to be 
destroyed :— 

So, sirs:—now go some and pull down the Savoy ; others to the 
inns of court; down with them all... . 

Away, burn all the records of the realm: my mouth shall be the 
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parliament of England. .... And henceforward ali things shall be in 
common. 


Then follows the touching scene where Lord Say, whom the 
rebels have captured, pleads in vain for his life. And see here 
how true Shakespeare is to nature. It is no cruel tyrant and 
grinder down of the poor, that receives in melodramatic fashion 
the terrible reward of his misdeeds. For in real life—and this 
is one of the characteristics of social convulsions—the well-doers 
and benefactors of the poor suffer indiscriminately with the evil- 
doers, whose misdeeds have brought on the catastrophe. Nay, 
the good, taking less precautions, are more likely to be victims, 
So Lord Say is painted as the model of a Christian gentleman, 
using his gifts and wealth for the general good. But in vain 
he pleads :— 

Long sitting to determine poor men’s causes, 

Hath made me full of sickness and diseases. ... . 

Have I affected wealth, or honour? speak. 

Are my chests fill’d up with extorted gold ? 

Is my apparel sumptuous to behold? 

Whom have I injur’d, that ye seek my death ? 


This, and the rest of his pathetic pleading, is only the occasion 
for mockery, and does not stop them from slaying him, The 
next scene is equally characteristic, showing the sudden collapse 
of the rebellion, the “‘ rabblement ” being drawn by a little artful 
management to desert their leader. And we see no issue of the 
uprising beyond a train of ruin and blood. 

Are those then who have riches and power in their hands to 
look on Shakespeare as their uncompromising ally, furnishing 
them with a matchless supply of pointed sayings with which to 
crush all vile Radicals and reformers for evermore? Are they to 
proclaim him as the great “ Conservative ” champion? Perhaps it 
may seem so from what I have said till now. But let them not 
be too quick in their conclusion ; and let me say to them with 
Portia: “ Tarry a little; there is something else.” Yes; there 
is something else; for the doctrine that man is weak and fallen 
is not the whole of Christianity ; and that the mass of the people 
must be poor and uncultivated is not the only teaching of 
economics ; there is something else taught besides. And if those 
who would make Shakespeare a flatterer of the people, a revolu- 
tionist, or a State Socialist, grossly misunderstand him; those 
misunderstand him no less who think of him as a cynical scoffer 
at the ignorance and rudeness of the poor, a worshipper of 
culture and of power, an apologist for every selfish plutocracy. 
Shakespeare laughed, not at poverty, but at insolent poverty ; 
not at rude ignorance and horny hands, but at the ignorant 
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trying to sit in the seat of the learned, and those who follow 
the plough putting on the garments of elegance and leisure. He 
knew how to honour the poor, and all the better because he 
would not flatter them. He was not one “ of those democratists, 
who, when they are not on their guard, treat the humbler part of 
the community with the greatest contempt, whilst at the same 
time they pretend to make them the depositaries of all power” 
(Burke, “ Reflections on the Revolution in France”). Milton 
was one of these, alternately flattering and reviling the mass of 
the people, and in this, just as in his treatment of women, he was 
a complete contrast to his great predecessor. Let us remember 
that there are different kinds of derision. It is one thing to 
make the plain-spoken Coriolanus utter some home truths about 
the “mutable rank-scented many,” and “common fools” 
(“ Coriolanus,” iii. 1): it is quite another thing to make the 
solemn chorus in ‘Samson Agonistes ” chant in melodious verse 
the expressions of exquisite scorn : 

Nor do I name of men the common rout, 

That wand’ring loose about, 

Grow up and perish, like the summer flies, 

Heads without name no more remembered. 


The great poet of Protestantism anticipates Goethe, the great 
poet of Rationalism ; and their resemblance in their contempt of 
the uncultured masses is no accident. Much might be written 
on this. Enough here to notice that this truly un-Christian 
contempt is not depth but shallowness, and that pride is justly 
punished by becoming the slave of sensible appearances, judging 
like a mere child from what it sees, smells, and hears, and going 
by feeling, not by reason. But Shakespeare was not of this sort. 
He had wisdom and religion enough to penetrate below the rude 
exterior, not to be dazzled by phenomena, but to see things 
as they are, and to recognize in each man the image and likeness 
of God. He will not hear of any equality in capacities and 
culture, in wealth and power; but then he knows that these 
things are mere trifles compared with those in which rich and 
poor are equal; that we all have the same nature, are all called to 
the same exalted end, the supernatural union with God ; that our 
moral dispositions are what is all important, and are not affected 
one way or the other by our garments being tattered, our breath 
strong of garlic, our occupation slavish. 

For ’tis the mind that makes the body rich ; 

And as the sun breaks thro’ the darkest clouds, 

So honour peereth in the meanest habit. 

‘“‘ Taming of the Shrew,” iv. 3. 
Poor and content, is rich, and rich enough. 
“Othello,” iii. 3. 
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It is no cultured gentleman who interposes to check Cornwall in 
his wicked purpose to pluck out the eyes of the - Duke of 
Gloucester, but a servant— 


Hold your hand, my lord; 
I have served you ever since I was a child, 
But better service have I never done you, 
Than now to bid you hold.—“ King Lear,” iii. 7. 


And it is another servant who goes for flax and whites of eggs 
for Gloucester’s bleeding face, and a rustic tenant who is ready 
to help him in his need, “come on’t what will” (iv. 1). Again, 
when we have had our laugh at the uncouth clowns in “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” the course of merriment is for a moment 
suspended, to remind us that taney are men no other than ourselves, 
and that uncouthness is wholly distinct from vice. Philostrate, 
the master of revels, tells of the ridiculous character of their play. 
Then Duke Theseus inquires 


What are they that do play it ? 

Puitostrate. Hard-handed men that work in Athens here, 
Which never labour’d in their minds till now; 
And now have toil’d their unbreath’d memories 
With this same play, against your nuptial. 

TuesEvus. And we will hear it. 

PHILOSTRATE. No, my noble lord, 
It is not for you: I have heard it over, 
And it is nothing, nothing in the world, 
(Unless you can find sport in their intents) 
Extremely stretch’d and conn’d with cruel pain, 
To do you service.. 

THESEUS. I will hear that play ; 
For never anything can be amiss, 
When simpleness and duty tender it. . 
Our sport shall be to take what they mistake ; 3 
And what poor duty cannot do, 
Noble respect takes it in might, not merit. . . . 
Love therefore, and tongue-tied simplicity, 
In least speak most, to my capacity. 

“‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” v. 1. 


How pleasing is the character of the old shepherd, and what 
grace is thrown round peasant life, in “ A Winter's Tale.” This 
is still more so in the delightful comedy “As You Like It,” where 
Corin the shepherd and Adam the servant are among the most 
attractive characters in the play. Corin is very poor, but is 
courteous in speech, kind and hospitable in deeds; simple, and 
without that unmannerly aping of gentility which renders the 
poor ridiculous. So when Touchstone twits him with never 
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having seen good manners, because he was never at court, he can 
answer : 

Not a whit, Touchstone: those that are good manners at the court 
are as ridiculous in the country, as the behaviour of the country is 
most mockable at the court.— As You Like It,” iii. 2. 

And he can describe himself with true dignity : 

Sir, I am a true labourer ; I earn that I eat, get that I wear; owe 
no man hate, envy no man’s happiness; glad of other men’s good, 
content with my harm; and the greatest of my pride is, to see my 
ewes graze and my lambs suck.—ZJbid. 

In the same play the old servant Adam gives up all the savings of 
a life-time to provide for his young master Orlando, and for his 
sake becomes a wanderer when nigh fourscore years old, 

Master, go on; and I will follow thee, 

To the last gasp with truth and loyalty.—ii. 3. 
He indeed deserved well the praise he received : 

O good old man: how well in thee appears 

The constant service of the antique world, 

When service sweat for duty, not for need.—Jbid. 
Returning to peasant life, let us listen to some portions of the 
soliloquy of King Henry in “ Third Part of King Henry VI.”— 
ii. 5. 
ii O God! methinks it were a happy life, 

To be no better than a homely swain. . . . 

So many hours must I tend my flock; 

So many hours must I take my rest ; 

So many hours must I contemplate ; 

So many hours must I sport myself; 

So many days my ewes have been with young; 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean ; 

So many years ere I shall shear the fleece ; 

So minutes, hours, days, months, and years, 

Pass’d over to the end they were created, 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 

Ah! what a life were this! how sweet! how lovely! 

Gives not the hawthorn-bush a sweeter shade 

To shepherds, looking on their siily sheep, 

Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 

To kings, that fear their subject’s treachery ? 
And if he sees virtue behind rusticity, Shakespeare is equally 
keen to strip off the mask of respectability that wealth hangs up 
before vice. 

Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear ; 

Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold, 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks ; 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it. 
‘“‘ King Lear,” iv. 6. 
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Oh, what a world of vile ill-favoured faults 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a year ! 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” iii. 4. 


Gold? yellow, glittering, precious gold? 

. . . . Thus much of this will make 

Black, white; foul, fair ; wrong, right; 

.... This yeliow slave 

Vill knit and break religions; bless the accurs’d ; 

Make the hoar leprosy ador’d ; place thieves, 

And give them title, knee, and approbation, 

With senators on the bench.—“ Timon of Athens,” iv. 3. 


Nor has dollar-hunting ever been more sharply satirised than 
in that oft reiterated counsel of Iago to Roderigo: “ Put money 
in thy purse” (“ Othello” i. 3). In contrast to which we may 
listen to the soliloquy of the good yeoman, Iden, as he walks in 
his garden :— 

Lord, who would live turmoiléd in the court, 

And may enjoy such quiet walks as these ? 

This small inheritance, my father left me, 

Contenteth me, and ’s worth a monarchy. 

I seek not to wax great by others’ waning ; 

Or gather wealth I care not with what envy? 

Sufficeth that I have maintains my state, 

And sends the poor well pleaséd trom my gate. 
“Second Part of King Henry VI.,” iv. 10. 


The poor can indeed claim Shakespeare as their true friend. 
He knew their needs, sympathized with their troubles, and was 
an enemy of their oppressors. He was no mouthing demagogue ; 
his maxim was not that of the bastard in “ King John” :— 


Well, whiles I am a beggar, I will rail, 

And say—there is no sin but to be rich ; 

And being rich, my virtue then shall be, 

To say—there is no vice but beggary. 

“ King John,” ii. 2. 

This is the procedure of the sham ami du peuple. But Shake- 
speare was not a sham in anything. His sympathy with the 
poor is genuine. How true and touching, for example, is that 
scene in “Romeo and Juliet” (v. 2), where Romeo offers forty 
ducats to the half-starved apothecary for a dram of poison, though 
to sell it is a capital offence. The temptation is too strong, the 
need is too great, and the poor man utters the words that have 
been uttered a thousand times in every tongue and every age :— 


My poverty, but not my will, consents, 


In truth Shakespeare knew well enough that “ freedom of con- 
tract” between rich and poor, strong and weak, was a contradic- 
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tion in terms, and a mere mask for iniquitous extortion. And of 
all oppressors of the pcor, great and small, he was the enemy. 
But here it is impossible fully to understand him without a few 
words of historical explanation. Any one must be struck with 
the fact that lawyers, justices, and the inferior officers of the law 
appear in no pleasant light in his pages. To be a process-server 
appears as one of the “ knavish professions” that had been 
pursued in the course of his life by the arch-rogue, Autolycus 
( Winter's Tale,” iv. 2). The imbecile city officers, Dogberry and 
Verges (in “Much Ado About Nothing”), and Elbow, the 
constable (in ‘ Measure for Measure ”) are well matched by the 
country justices, Shallow and Silence (in “ Henry IV.” and 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor”). Lear says with much 
method in his madness :— 

A man may see how this world goes, with noeyes. Look with thine 
ears ; see how yon justice rails upon yon simple thief. Hark, in thine 
ear: change places; and, handy-dandy, which is the justice, which is 
the thief? . . . . a dog’s obeyed in office. 

Thou rascal beadle hold thy bloody hand ! 
.. . » Strip thine own back,—“ King Lear,” iv. 6. 


And lawyers fare no better. Timon exclaims with bitterness :— 


Crack the lawyer’s voice 
That he may never more false title plead, 
Nor sound his quillet’s [quibbles] shrilly. 
“ Timon of Athens,” iv. 3. 
Listen also to Hamlet in the graveyard :— 


There’s another! Why might not that be the skull of a lawyer? 
Where be his quiddits [subtleties] now, his quillets, his cases, his 
tenures, and his tricks? Why does he suffer this rude knave now to 
knock him about the sconce with a dirty shovel, and will not tell him 
of his action of battery? Humph! This fellow might be in ’s time 
a great buyer of land, with his statutes, his recognizances, his fines, 
his double vouchers, his recoveries: is this the fine of his fines, and 
the recovery of his recoveries, to have his fine pate full of fine dirt? 
will his vouchers vouch him no more of his purchases, and double 
ones too, than the length and breadth of a pair of indentures? The 
very conveyances of his lands will hardly lie in this box; and must 
the inheritor himself have no more? ha !—‘‘ Hamlet,” v. 1. 

And in a previous scene (i. 8) he had complained of “the law’s 
delay,” and “ the insolence of office.” 

What is the meaning of all this? Why again does he paint 
the common people in Jack Cade’s rebellion as filled with such 
particular hatred against the lawyers, or allow Cade to justify 
his intention of slaying them by the following argument :— 

Is not this a lamentable thing,.that of the skin of an innocent 
lamb should be made parchment? that parchment, being scribbled 
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-o’er, should undo a man? Some say the bee stings; but I say ’tis 
the bee’s wax, for I did but seal once to a thing, and I was never mine 
own man since.—“ Second Part of King Henry VI.,” iv. 2. 


Are we to conclude that Shakespeare, like some youthful and 
red-hot Radical, imagined that the agents, guardians, and inter- 
preters of the law were at best drones, and mostly vampires, 
making a mystery of what is simple in order to profit by the 
obscurity? Did he think that in a wealthy and highly cultivated 
society every cause’ could be decided at little cost in a brief space 
of time, were it not for the interested devices of the legal pro- 
fession? Nothing could be more absurd. For Shakespeare was 
pre-eminently no fanatic, rode no hobbies, and understood the 
realities of life, the complicated relations of men and things, the 
difficulties of applying the principles of justice, simple in them- 
selves, to the endless variety of concrete cases, the need of laws 
and of a learned class to study them and apply them. But 
every sort of power in this world is liable to abuse, and the 
great abuse in England during Shakespeare’s youth was precisely 
that of the law, that was accessory to dreadful wrongs committed 
against the common people. The sixteenth century in England 
witnessed two great movements closely connected with one 
another—one the destruction of the ancient religion, the other of 
the ancient petty tenantry of the country. The first great 
method of destroying the small cultivators was by enclosures on 
the part of the rich, breaking up the eommon fields and methods 
of cultivation, and lessening the common pastures, so that the 
cottiers, now isolated and stinted, were compelled in multitudes 
to part with their land to escape starvation. We are introduced in 
“ Second Part of King Henry VI.,” i. 3, to a poor petitioner of the 
whole township, who presents a petition: “ Against the Duke of 
Suffolk for enclosing the commons of Melford.” The second 
great method of destroying the poorer tenants was by turning 
them out neck and crop, sometimes by legal process, some- 
times without even any show of law. This method was most 
conspicuous over the vast estates that had once belonged to 
the Church, and where the small tenants had been especially 
well off, but were now the victims of greedy courtiers and 
unscrupulous speculators. Let us hear Professor Nasse (“ Agri- 
cultural Community of the Middle Ages,” 2nd edition, pp. 91, 92). 


Copyholders were driven in great numbers from their rural hides- 
.... His [the poor peasant’s] rights rested on the custom of the 
manor, which was to be proved from the manor roll in the possession 
of the lord of the manor, and a copyholder could lose these rights by 
numerous acts The small copyholders were not in a position to 
establish such rights before learned tribunals, when opposed by ex- 
perienced advocates. Latimer, on this account, accuses the judges 
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even of injustice and corruption, being open to bribes, and maintains 
that “in these days gold is all-powerful with the tribunals.”....A 
time .... while so great a revolution in Church and State was in 
progress, could not have been favourable for the support of rights 
which were dependent upon custom Thus, a publication which 
appeared in the year 1546 complains that the new possessors of 
Church property generally declared that, by the secularization, all the 
old rights of the copyholders were extinguished. 


And the late Mr. Cliffe Leslie pertinently asked : 

Not to speak of the risks of an “action for battery” against a 
powerful noble if he chose to have him knocked on the head, how 
was the copyholder to produce a box of conveyances in the control of 
the lord himself? Was it likely that the small proprietor could outwit 
the lord’s sharp lawyer, with “ his cases, his tenures, and his tricks? ” 
The burning hatred which the peasantry of his own time felt towards 
the ministers of a legal system by which they were oppressed and 
ruined, breathes in the language which the great dramatist puts in the 
mouth of Cade and his followers.” * 


The acutest phase of the evil was indeed over when Shake- 
speare (born in 1564) was first of an age to observe and reason. 
Thousands of evicted peasants had been hanged under the title 
of thieves or vagabonds; thousands had been shot down as 
“rebels” by foreign mercenaries; thousands more had perished by 
starvation. But the remembrance of that vast multitude of 
victims had not faded out, and was refreshed by the continu- 
ance in a mitigated form of the same misdeeds. The number of 
vagrants can be taken as some index of the number of the 
evicted ; for eviction was the main cause of vagrancy. Now-a 
_ stream of blood flows through the reign of Elizabeth, a year 
seldom passing in which 300 to 400 vagrants were not 
executed. For vagrancy was a capital crime,{ and the law, with 
something more than the law, was enforced with ferocity. Thus 
in the single county of Somersetshire in one year forty persons 
were executed and thirty-five branded; again, in the year 1598, 
in Devonshire seventy-four persons were hung. Shakespeare 
knew of these things, saw the victims of legal and illegal 
oppression, heard the old men tell of the terrible past, and ali 
the bitterness of his words on the Jaw and its ministers becomes 
intelligible ; nay, we marvel at his moderation and self-control, 
and that he did not become, like his own Thersites (in “ Troilus 


* “Land Systems of England and the Continent,” p. 218. 

t By the Act 14 Elizabeth, cap. 5, any one falling a second time into 
a “roguish life,” and being over eighteen, was to suffer death as a felon, 
“unless some credible person will take him into service for two years. 
= if he fall a third time into a roguish life, he shall be adjudged a 
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and Cressida”), a sharp-witted and cynical railer against all 
authority. But he had the wisdom that is not altogether 
common to distinguish use from abuse. 

Shakespeare’s sympathy with the poor and horror of oppres- 
sion is nowhere more clearly shown than in the magnificent play 
of “ The Merchant of Venice;”? for he uses all his skill to enlist 
our sympathies with the friend of the poor, the noble-hearted 
merchant Antonio, and to cover Shylock, the enemy of the poor, 
with hatred and scorn. Moreover, it is a play for all time. 
Antonio and Shylock are types of humanity; the poor are 
perpetually exposed to usury; the enmity of all oppressors and 
extortioners is still as violent as ever against any one who seeks 
to stand between them and their victims. Now, what was 
Antonio’s unpardonable crime? Was it that he spat on Shy- 
lock’s gaberdine? No. Orspurned him? No. Or called him 
dog? No. Hundreds of others had done the same; he could 
well afford to bear such trifles, and they scarce serve as a pre- 
text for his enmity. The real cause is plain : 

For that, in low simplicity, 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 
. he rails, 
Even there where merchants most do congregate, 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, 
Which he calls interest.—i. 3. 

He was wont to call me usurer—let him look to his bond: he was 
wont to lend money for a Christian courtesy—let him look to his 
bond He hath .... hindered me half a million.... 
thwarted my bargains . . . . were he out of Venice, I can make what 
merchandise I will.—iii. 1. 

Gaoler, look to him: tell me not of merey ;— 
This is the fool that lends out money gratis : 
Gaoler, look to him.—iii. 3. 


And Antonio himself is well aware of the ground why he has 
no hope for mercy : 


Let him alone; 
I'll follow him no more with bootless prayers. 
He seeks my life ; his reason well I know: 
I oft deliver’d from his forfeitures 
Many that have at times made moan to me; 
Therefore he hates me. 


Antonio in fact, being as just and generous as he was rich, 
had come to the aid of his poorer citizens, and endeavoured to 
give them some of the protection which they ought to have got, 
but did not get, from the law. By using a large sum of money 
in giving loans without any interest, he withdrew a number of 
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necessitous borrowers from the Jew, and compelled him to grant 
easier terms to the remainder. Others he enabled to pay back 
both interest and principal, and thus escape the forfeiture to 
which an iniquitous bargain had bound them, and which a feeble 
law permitted; indeed, his own case was only an extreme example 
of the iniquities he prevented. The whole play may be con- 
sidered as a sort of reductio ad absurdum of the political 
doctrine that the State exists only to protect property and en- 
force contracts, and of the economical doctrine that credit is a 
blessing and usury anightmare. Whata pitiable part is played 
by the Venetian authorities. Shylock has the upper hand with 
them : 


He plies the duke at morning, and at night; 
And doth impeach the freedom of the state 

If they deny him justice: twenty merchants, 
The duke himself, and the magnificoes 

Of greatest port, have all persuaded with him ; 
But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Of forfeiture, of justice, and his bond.—-iii. 2. 


Antonio perfectly grasps the situation. 


The duke cannot deny the course of law, 
For the commodity that strangers have 
With us in Venice, if it be denied, 

Will much impeach the justice of the state : 
Since that the trade and profit of the city 
Consisteth of all nations.—iii. 3. 


And in the trial Shylock claims to have his due according to 
the bond, and threatens : 


If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your city’s freedom.—iv. 1. 


We might think we were listening to the old debates on the 
factory laws, when the protection of women and children from 
all manner of cruelties and horrors had to overcome the oft- 
repeated objection : British interests will be prejudiced by this 
sentimental legislation ; British manufactures unable to hold their 
own in foreign markets; British trade hampered. As though man 
was for the sake of trade, not trade for the sake of man. Ana 
usury is shown in its true light in this play. Elsewhere, indeed, 
there is casual reference to it. The popular horror of usurers is 
shown in the first scene of “ Coriolanus,” and in the third scene 
of the fourth act of “A Winter’s Tale.” In “King Lear” a 
usurer appears on the same line as the worst of criminals (iv. 6) ; 
and the “ advantages of credit,” on which the economists “have 
dilated, are briefly summed up by “ Keep thy hand from lenders’ 
books and defy the foul fiend ” (iii. 4), A similar warning is to 
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be found in “ Hamlet” (i. 3); but the “Merchant of Venice ” 
is the classical play for the usury question. HadI been writing 
even a few years ago, it would have been necessary to make an 
apology for Shakespeare; to lament his ignorance, to excuse 
him as the victim of a dark age and unable to shake off in those 
pre-Adam-Smithite pre-Benthamite times the illusions of the 
Middle Ages. Now, however, we are mostly of another mind. 
Usury laws have been restored in parts of the British Empire, 
of Europe, and of America; and our wonder now is how even the 
matchless dulness and assurance of Jeremy Bentham could write 
the “Defence of Usury” in the face of the ‘ Merchant of 
Venice.” Iam not going to weary my readers with a disquisi- 
tion on usury.* Enough that extortion of any kind is always 
wrong; that to take back anything more than the principal on 
a loan of money, apart from all extortion, is, under certain 
circumstances, also wrong; that those circumstances may be 
now the exception, and may have been the rule in Shakespeare’s 
England or in the Middle Ages, but that this difference does 
not alter the truth of the medieval doctrine ; finally, that what 
is wrong in all dealings with property should as far as possible 
be prevented and punished by law. A good State should have 
rendered the efforts of Antonio against usury superfluous. If 
the law had been as it ought, there would have been no occasion 
for Bassanio’s desperate advice to alter it then and there in 
court, so as to meet the particular case, or for Portia’s evasion of 
it by a successful quibble. Extortion should be penal, extortionate 
contracts void, Antonio’s bond, so far as the forfeit went, not 
worth the parchment it was written on. And we have still not 
fully learnt the lesson of this play. Else how can any one still 
have the face to meet the ery of distress by an appeal to their 
contracts, to their bonds, and imitate the very words of Shylock 
when asked to have at hand some surgeon ? 
Is it so nominated in the bond ? 
Portia. It is not so express’d; but what of that ? 
T’were good you do so much for charity. 

Suytock. I cannot find it; ’tis not in the bond.—iv. 1. 
And how ean any one still use that most feeble of pleas for wrong 
doing, that he has a right to do what he likes with his own, 
when this was precisely what Shylock said, when he complained 
that Antonio had held him up to opprobrium ? 

And all for use of that which is mine own.—i. 3. 
In truth the plutocrat fares no better in Shakespeare’s hands 
than the demagogue. 


* Much can be got in short compass about usury from an article in 
the Month of last September. 
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It is time to bring this paper to a close; and I will only 
briefly call attention to two points more. One is that Shakes- 
peare, by an incidental remark, shows that he knows how to 
reason on such technical matters as value and market price. 
Wise Hector is arguing against the impetuous youth Troilus, 
and urging the fitness of surrendering Helen to the Greeks: 


Brother, she is not worth what she doth cost 
The holding. 
Troitus. What’s aught but as ’tis valued ? 
Hector. But value dwells not in particular will ; 
It holds his [its] estimate and dignity 
As well wherein ’tis precious of itself 
As in the prizer.—* Troilus and Cressida,” ii. 2. 


The second point is, that although Shakespeare did not pro- 
fessedly treat the question of the organization of labour—indeed, 
it did not form a “ question ”’ in his time—still, we can have little 
doubt as to what his opinion would have been on the disorganiza- 
tion and economical anarchy of our own time and country. If there 
is anything he advocates it is order, organization, obedience ; if 
there is anything he deprecates, it is headstrong liberty, it is 
the dominion of appetite, it is the discord, the “ oppugnancy,” 
the chaos, that follows. And he expressly alludes to organized 
industry, namely, to instruction (7.¢., proper apprenticeship), to 
mysteries and trades (¢.¢., industry organized in guilds or 
associations), to communities, to degrees in schools, to brother- 
hoods in cities, as fundamental portions of man’s life in society. 
* He who wrote that wonderful imprecation in “ Timon of Athens,” 
iv. 1 (I have cited a part of it), and that still grander speech of 
Ulysses in “ Troilus and Cressida,” i. 3 (less well known than it 
ought to be because of the play in which it is set), would never 
have sanctioned that devouring of the weak by the strong, of 
the simple by the crafty, which we euphemistically call by the 
name of free competition. 

In conclusion, let me again point out that the writings of 
Shakespeare are a mine of economical and also of political 
wisdom, worth a great deal more than many of our professed and 
classical economists. And why? Was he far “in advance” of 
his time? Was he an inspired teacher? Was he a sort of 
demigod ? Nothing of the kind, and something much simpler. 
He was a great master of language, a great and acute observer 
of life both individual and social, and last and not least he had 
the key to interpret life. Now this key was the thorough 
knowledge of Christian doctrine. But Christian doctrine pro- 
vides a great code of ethics; indeed, every ethical code without 
it, is but feeble at the best. Moreover, economics and politics 
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are not separate from, but a part and parcel of, ethics ; they are 
particular as opposed to general ethics; merely the working of 
the general principles in particular fields. No wonder, then, 
that Shakespeare, who knew so well both the principles and the 
fields, was a good economist and political teacher. If indeed we 
want to be professors of some bran-new science of “ political 
economy ” or “sociology,” or something else, and to fill pages 
with discussion of impossible hypotheses or disputes on 
terminology, to abound in fine phrases and wordy declamation, 
we shall find Shakespeare very simple and old-fashioned. But 
he might say of us (for he is a little uncivil at times) what 
Lorenzo said of Launcelot Gobbo’s conversation : 

O dear discretion, how his words are suited ! 

The fool hath planted in his memory 

An army of good words; and I do know 

A many fools, that stand in better place, 

Garnish’d like him, that for a tricksy word, 

Defy the matter.—“ Merchant of Venice,” iii. 5. 


C. 8. Devas. 


Art. V—ANCIENT BENEDICTINE CUSTOMS. 


The Rule of Our Most Holy Father St. Benedict. Edited, 
with an English Translation and Explanatory Notes, by A 
Monk or Sr. Beyepicr’s Fort Aveustus. London: 
Burns & Oates. 

. Exposicio sive Glossa Regule Beati Benedicti. A MS. in 
the Library of Christ Church, Canterbury. Written at 
Rome by Joun Wuytere.pe, Monk of Canterbury, in the 
month of August, the third year of Pope Urban VI. 

Pautt Warverript Dracont Casrnensis in Sanctam Regu- 
lam Conmentarium. Typis Montis Casini. 1880. 

. Vita et Regula SS. P. Benedicti, una cum Expositione 
Regule a Hitpemaro edita. Ratisbone : Sumptibus Friderici 
Pustet. 1880. 

. Regula S. Benedicti, cum Commentariis Epmunp1 Martine. 
Migne’s “ Patrologia Latina,” tom Ixvi. 


6. Catmet.—Commentaire sur la Reagle de Saint-Benoit. 
Paris. 1732. 


S° much has been written on the Order of St. Benedict and its 
relation to the outer world that its inner and domestic 


history has been comparatively ignored. I mean the history of 
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its progress or decay in the observance of the monastic rule. 
This is all the more to be regretted as its influence for good on 
the world without has ever depended on the degree in which the 
children of St. Benedict have remained faithful to the tenor of 
life inculeated by their Father and Lawgiver. It is not to be 
wondered at, however. The daily round of life, with its domestic 
details, as practised at Monte Cassino or Subiaco, at Fleury or 
Fulda or Hirschau, at Canterbury or Iona, during the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, or ninth centuries, was not thought worthy of 
record by writers, whose imagination was carried away by the 
conversion and civilization of barbarous races, by the rearing of 
splendid cathedrals or the foundation of seats of learning. And 
yet such achievements are the less important part of monastic 
history. If we could know to what extent silence and monastic 
simplicity were in favour or languished within the cloisters, we 
might be able to answer many a puzzling question in our history 
—as, for example, how it came to pass that, during six hundred 
years, the growth of the monastic order advanced with seemingly 
boundless energy, and that after a.p. 1200, as Mabillon says, new 
foundations became exceedingly rare (‘nove monasteriorum 
fundationes rarissime fuerunt”). To write that inner history, 
however, would be an arduous task. All I propose to do at 
present is to trace out from original sources, and confining 
myself to the earliest times of the Order (not later than 1100), 
the usages of Benedictine life in such matters as the daily routine 
of hours, food, clothing, buildings, penitential practices, silence, 
manual labour, study, and so forth. I know I cannot exhaust 
half my subject-matter within the limits of an article, so I shall 
leave aside things liturgical, which would require at least another 
such article to themselves, with much else, I hope, for some other 
occasion. I must be permitted to begin with a word or two on 
the works whose tities I have placed at the head of this article. 
The Fort Augustus translator of the Holy Rule must be 
congratulated on the faithful and readable version he has given 
to the public. To be impartial, however, it must be admitted 
that, over and over again, he betrays a wish to smooth over by 
something very like a paraphrase passages which he did not think 
would bear literally translating, and in some few instances I 
doubt if he has seized the true meaning. Thus, in chapter lxxii., 
St. Benedict, repeating what he had laid down in the preceding 
chapter on mutual obedience among the brethren, expresses 
himself with his usual conciseness and vigour: ‘‘ Obedientiam 
sibi certatim impendant.” The translator renders this, “ Let 
them vie with one another in obedience,” missing the idea of 
mutual obedience, and leaving it open to be supposed that it is 
simply in obedience to their superior that they have to emulate 
VOL, 1. [Lhird Series. ] G 
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one another. In chapter Ixxiii. St. Benedict distinguishes between 
the “initiwm conversationis ” and the “ perfectionem conversa- 
tionis.” In the first instance, “ conversatio ” is translated ‘ good- 
ness of life; in the second, “ religion.” I doubt if either gives 
quite the real idea. “Conversatio”’ with St. Benedict is rather 
the monastic life itself considered as a special profession, and he 
refers to the beginning, the progress (Prologue), and the 
perfection of the “conversatio,” and calls the life of unsettled or 
vagabond monks a “ miserrima conversatio.” So St. Gregory 
calls the monastic habit “sancte conversationis habitus.” It is 
simply testifying to the excellence of the translation when one 
can find nothing to criticize but minutie of this kind, and only a 
natural anxiety for a strictly literal version leads one to wish that 
“exeuntes a Completorio ” should not be rendered by “ when that 
(Compline) is finished ;” or “ obedientia bonum” by “ the excel- 
lence of obedience ;”’ or that the translator had not sometimes 
begun and ended his sentences otherwise than in his Latin text, 
or paraphrased by a gloss the simple word “digesti,” in 
chapter viii., into “‘having had their full sleep.” Enough has 
been said on the merits of this really well-executed translation, 
In the preface we read that the Latin text, adopted from the 
edition printed in 1659 by D. Augustine de Ferrariis, has been 
collated with the thirteenth century MS. actually at Fort 
Augustus. This suggests a few remarks on the variations in the 
text of the Benedictine Rule, a subject that has employed the 
learned labours of the Bavarian Benedictines in their critical 
edition published at Ratisbon in 1880, and on some of the most 
ancient extant MSS. of the Rule. 

We have no autograph of St. Benedict, though we know that 
two copies of the Rule, written by his hand, formerly existed, one 
of them seen by Peter the Venerable, Abbot of Cluny, in the 
Abbey of Marmoutier, at Tours, and the other, which, according 
to Leo Ostiensis, was taken to Rome from Monte Cassino when 
the monastery was destroyed by the Lombards, brought back to 
Monte Cassino by Abbot Petronax, to whom it was given by 
Pope Zachary, in 718, and destroyed by fire in the time of Abbot 
Ragemprand. From this latter codex a copy was made by Abbot 
Theudemar as a present to Charles the Great. As regards 
existing MSS., with the help of Bishop Haneberg, O.S.B.; Mr. 
W. H. Bliss; Canon Giuliari, of Verona; D. Gregorio Palmieri, 
O.S.B.; the Rev. D. Keitz, librarian at Fulda; and D. Celestine 
Wolfsgriiber, O.S.B., the Bavarian editors had the satisfaction of 
being able to collate the oldest fifteen codices known. Of these, 
two are in the Royal Library at Munich, two in the British 
Museum, one in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, one in the 
Bodleian, one at Fulda, two at Verona, one at St. Gall, one in the 
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Vatican, one in the library of the Cathedral Chapter at Augsburg, 
one at Vienna, and one at Einsidlen. The earliest in date is the 
Oxford manuscript, written about the end of the seventh century ; 
next come the Tegernsee (Munich Library) and St. Gall MSS., 
belonging to the eighth ; while the others were written in the 
ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries. The comparison of these 
manuscripts has thrown much light on the origin of the well- 
known and exceedingly ancient variantes in the text of the 
Rule. The manuscripts clearly belong to two families, represented 
respectively by the Oxford and Tegernsee codices. This is 
remarkably distinct in the seven earliest, all the MSS. of one 
class agreeing throughout in their peculiar readings, and differing 
from the other. The later ones get mixed, though one family 
predominates. Further, on comparing the Oxford and Tegernsee 
MSS., the latter looks very much like a revised edition of the 
former. The solution adopted by the Bavarian editors is that the 
Saint wrote his rule twice, with slight but frequent textual 
variations. The two autographs, one taken to Glunfeuil by St. 
Maurus and the other left at Monte Cassino, became the sources 
of the two recensions. The older edition is represented by 
the Bodleian codex. The Fort Augustus MS. belongs to the 
Tegernsee recension, though, being of late date, it is slightly 
mixed; so that, out of sixteen variantes, taken at random, 
thirteen agree with the Tegernsee, three only with the Bodleian. 

The centenary year of 1880 saw the publication of the two 
oldest commentaries on the Benedictine Rule, which for upwards 
of a thousand years had lain hidden in manuscript. From the 
press of Monte Cassino issued that of Paul Warnfrid, usually 
known as Paul Deacon. A Lombard by birth, and Chancellor of 
the Lombard Kingdom under the last of its kings, he was taken 
prisoner by Charles the Great, whose esteem and favour he won 
by his learning and piety. His last years were spent as a monk 
at Monte Cassino, where he died in April 799. Manuscripts of 
his commentary on the Rule are rare: two are at Monte Cassino, 
from one of which it was printed in 1880; one in the Royal 
Library at Munich; while a fourth, the title of which is at the 
head of this Article, is in the Library of Christ Church, Canter- 
bury. Abbot Hildemar’s commentary, first published by the 
Bavarian Fathers in 1880, is in great part copied from Paul 
Warnfrid’s. It has many additions, however, to Warnfrid’s 
text. Hildemar died in France, in 850. The name of the 
monastery he governed is unknown. The other works, whose 
titles head this Article, need no special description. 

Glancing through the six centuries that intervene between 
the foundation of Subiaco and that of Citeaux, one’s attention is 
arrested by the reform or revival of St. Benedict of Anian, who 
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presided at the Council of Aix-la-Chapelle in 817, and that com- 
menced at Cluny by St. Oddo about 927, and very faithfully 
represented by St. Dunstan’s reform, who, with SS. Ethelwold 
and Oswald, established the usages of Fleury and Cluny in 
England, between 964. and 980; about which latter date a 
colony of monks cleared the forest, which went by the name of 
Buckfesten, or the “ deer-fastness,” on the banks of the Dart, 
some two miles from Ayssheperton (now Ashburton), and built 
the Abbey of St. Mary of Buckfast. Besides the great revival 
of Aix-la-Chapeile and that of Cluny, there had been between 
St. Benedict and St. Bernard many vigorous offshoots of 
monastic life, and we need only recall the names of SS. Augus- 
tine of Canterbury, St. Boniface, St. Wilfrid, and St. Bennet 
Biscop to exemplify the fruitfulness of the Order among Eng- 
lishmen. But we are concerned only with the inner life of the 
cloister, not with missionary enterprise; and for permanent and 
widespread influence the two great centres we have mentioned 
seem to have a pre-eminence of their own in our history. Their 
statutes were real developments of St. Benedict’s institute. 
Even in matters of quite secondary importance, the differences 
between monastic life in the sixth and in the tenth century, as 
far as we can discern, were wonderfully few; some of them 
foreseen and expressly permitted in the Rule, and all arising 
from one or other of two sources, namely, the daily instead of 
weekly celebration of conventual Mass, and the difference in the 
length of days and nighis in the higher latitudes of our northern 
climates, which made it inconvenient, or rather impossible, to 
adopt, at all seasons, such regulations, for example, as finishing 
Compline and being ready to retire to rest before dark. And 
now quite enough has been said by way of preamble. 

The first point of Benedictine usage that must occupy our 
attention is the “ dispositio horarum,” the arrangement of hours 
for the several exercises of the day. As it was not quite the 
same at all seasons of the year, we will suppose ourselves at the 
autumnal equinox. In order still more to simplify matters, we 
might have an eye specially to life as it was at St. Mary of 
Buckfiesten, in the reign of Edgar the Peaceful, a.p. 980, and 
compare our own usages with those of other times and places. 
We should then be living under St. Dunstan’s “ Concordia 
Regularum”—in other words, be carrying out, in most points, 
the usages of Fleury or St. Benedict’s Abbey on the Loire as 
they were established in that monastery by St. Oddo, Abbot 
of Cluny, about the year 930. At about half-past one, the 
signal is given by the great bell, and the brethren rise from 
their beds, in the common dormitory where they slept, clothed 
and girded. St. Benedict had commanded that, except on 
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Sundays, on which day they were to rise earlier, or at about 
1 p.M., they must rise at the eighth hour of the night. 
According to Roman custom the time from sunset to sunrise 
is divided into twelve equal parts, and these night hours would 
of course be longer in winter, shorter in summer. But then, 
did the hour for rising vary every week or every month? This 
is in itself improbable, for obvious reasons; and St. Benedict, 
who, in regard to the day hours, broadly divides the year into 
two seasons, winter and summer, would hardly have been 
shifting the hour for Matins all the year round. Our two oldest 
commentators say simply that he did not, but “ equinoctium 
custodivit,” kept to the equinoctial time, and counted the 
eighth hour as 2 a.m. all the year round. At all events, such 
was believed to have been St. Benedict’s intention, and so was 
it practised by the monks of Monte Cassino in the eighth 
century. But were the monks to rise at the beginning, middle, 
or end of the eighth hour—in other words, at 1, 1.30, or 2 A.M.? 
Abbot Smaragdus, of St. Michael’s-on-the-Meuse, in the ninth 
century, puts the first sign at half-past one, and this was the 
more common practice on week-days. St. Benedict lays stress 
on making this part of the divine office a nocturnal sacrifice of 
praise. Hence the constant repetition of such phrases as 
“vigilie,” “nocturna laus,” “nocturne hore,” “vigilie 
nocturne.” Monks are to rest till “a little after midnight,” 
and are “to rise at night to praise Him,” and fulfil the words 
of the Psalmist: “In the middle of the night I rose to praise 
Thee” (Ps. exviii. 62). Special penance is to be done by any 
one through whose fault they may have risen later than this the 
appointed hour. Between the first and second signs of the bell, 
it became the custom to interpose a considerable interval. St. 
Dunstan allots to this interval three penitential psalms, with an 
appropriate collect; then two psalms for the king, queen and 
friends of the monastery, with collect; lastly two more psalms 
for the faithful departed. ‘Then, while the boys are entering the 
choir, a small bell, tintinnabulum, is to be kept ringing; and 
when the boys have finished their triple prayer, apparently a 
short one, the second bell is to be rung, and the monks sit down 
to say the fifteen gradual psalms, kneeling after each five, at a 
sign given by the Superior, and then begin the nocturns. But 
of all the twenty-two psalms already said, not a word is 
mentioned in the text of the Rule. The primitive usage of 
vocal prayer, as laid down by St. Benedict, was simple and com- 
paratively short. Bells of some sort were in use in Benedictine 
monasteries from the first century of the Order. 

To describe the office of Matins itself would be beyond my 
limits. It was sung standing, and of course, if we are at Buck- 
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fast, in St. Dunstan’s time, according to the plain chant brought 
from Rome; that subject, however, I willingly leave to more 
capable writers than myself. If not in the foundation year of 
Buckfast, yet not long after, the organ was common in English 
Benedictine monasteries. Matins took more or less time, accord- 
ing as the abbot was more or less speedy in giving the sign to 
the reader to end the Lessons; if, like Abbot John of Gorze, he 
had the whole Book of Daniel read through in one night’s office, 
it is probable Matins and Lauds were joined together and lasted 
till daybreak, As a rule I imagine all was over within two 
hours, many abbots perhaps even making it much shorter. 
Matins over, say about half-past three, as we are at September 21, 
there remains still some time till daybreak, the proper hour for 
Lauds. How long was this time, and how was it employed? 
In summer it was very short, in winter longer, and had its own 
allotted occupations. In later times Lauds were added to Matins 
without interruption, and even in St. Dunstan’s “ Concordia” 
the Saint decrees that what St. Benedict says of the summer 
months only—namely, to leave “a very short interval” between 
Matins and Lauds—is to be observed in all seasons. The reason 
was most likely that Lauds were at an uncertain hour ; they were 
to be said “incipiente luce,” at break of dawn, and uncertain 
hours easily become inconvenient. But, as long as an interval 
was observed between Matins and Lauds, St. Benedict would have 
it employed in study, especially of the Psalms, Lessons, or some- 
thing that regards the Divine office. Many employed it in 
prayer, and about the tenth century we find it at Cluny and 
elsewhere the appointed time for the boys’ school of chant, which 
our fathers seem thus to have thought not contrary to nocturnal 
silence. There is no doubt that this was owing to St. Benedict’s 
direction—namely, to employ this time in studying the Psalter 
or Lessons. But the practice was not universal. 

Was the time between Matins and Lauds, or between Lauds 
and Prime, allowed as atime of repose? Though such a practice 
is not according to the letter of the Rule, and was not allowed by 
St. Romuald, St. Peter Damian, St. Benedict of Anian, and the 
earliest Cluniacs, as we learn from Udalric, yet the custom of 
sleeping after Matins was approved by many saints of our Order 
at a very early date in its history. Ludovicus Pius (I prefer his 
Latin title) obtained it for all the monks in his dominions whose 
monasteries might be situated in towns, a significant circumstance, 
as I shall presently explain. At Lindisfarne, in St. Corbinian’s 
Monastery, in that of Our Lady at Soissons, at Fleury on all fast- 
days from Easter tothe idesof September, in St. Mildred’s at Minster 
during the Saint’s lifetime, in the English monasteries under St. 
Dunstan’s rule on solemn days (between Lauds and Prime), at 
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St. Vanne from November to Easter in the tenth century (it is 
said in the statutes of St. Vanne, “ that our holy fathers, filled with 
the Spirit of God, have so decreed,” &c.) it was in use. The reason 
they slept after Matins is plain. The meridian or noon-day sleep 
allotted by St. Benedict for summer was unsuited to northern 
countries, while in monasteries situated in towns the monks’ 
intercourse with their neighbours made it impossible for them to 
go to bed at sunset. On the other hand, St. Benedict’s prohibi- 
tion to rise to Matins later than two o’clock was looked upon as 
among the more important and inviolable of his statutes ; so what 
was wanted to make up the time of repose was put after Matins. 
The Carthusians introduced this division of sleep into two parts 
in the sixteenth century, a circumstance that has assisted them 
in maintaining intact the rigour of their observance. 

We are now come to the interval between Lauds and Prime. 
This was according to the text of the Rule a short one, not ex- 
ceeding half an hour, since Lauds were begun at daybreak and 
Prime is to begin at sunrise, and if we are at the equinox the 
hour for Prime would be at 6 a.m. This short interval was, 
according to St. Benedict of Anian, to be employed in washing 
and preparing for the day’s work, by changing the lighter shoes 
used at night for the day shoes, &. St. Dunstan puts the time 
for washing after Lauds in summer, and after Prime at winter, and 
recommends the prior to allow the brethren to sleep when there 
is sufficient time to do so, between Lauds and Prime, during the 
summer months, this morning sleep taking the place of the noon- 
day repose. Prime begins at six, and, if said as in the Rule, would 
not exceed a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes. But at a very 
early date several additions were made to the liturgical office of 
this hour, which remain in vigour to the present day. It isa 
most striking example of the survival of monastic usages to 
compare at this point the usages now in vigour in many houses 
with what is called the “ Ordo antiquus,” published by Mar- 
téne, at the end of his commentary. This document, by some 
erroneously ascribed to St. Benedict, by others to his namesake 
of Anian, but apparently of earlier date than the latter, repre- 
sents the discipline of over a thousand years ago. The writer 
ordains that: ‘“ When the brethren assemble for Prime, after the 
office has been ended let them make their confession to one 
ancther, all at the same time making humble prayer for one 
another.” The Confiteor is still said, except on doubles. ‘ This 
being done let them all go to the chapter-house.” Neither this 
author nor St. Dunstan speaks of the commemoration of our 
departed brethren, which is announced just before leaving choir 
for the chapter-house, nor of the De Profundis, which, by ancient 
custom, is said on the way thither. 
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Turning towards the east let them bow to the cross, and make an 
inclination to the brethren around them and let them do this when- 
ever they assemble. [Both the ceremonial, the position of the chapter 
house, and the cross over the abbot’s seat have been accurately pre- 
served in many houses to our own day.|] After reading the names of 
the saints, whose feasts are to be kept on the morrow—(the Martyr- 
ology)—let them rise (from their seats) and say together the verse 
Pretiosa, after which follows the prayer to be said by the Superior. 
Next the verse Deus in adjutorium three times with Gloria Patri. 
[ This triple Deus in adjutorium was known as the “ versus ad solven- 
dum silentium,” being the signal for ending the nocturnal silence. | 
Rising after this verse, the Superior follows with the prayer : Dirigere 
et sanctificare. 


So far, all has been accurately kept down to our day, as like- 
wise the chapter of faults which follows immediately. This 
daily chapter is not among the practices formally enjoined by St. 
Benedict, although grounded on his command to make known at 
once to the abbot one’s involuntary failingsy and to humble one- 
self immediately if anything committed to one’s care has been 
lost or broken, &e. The public chapter of faults is prescribed by 
SS. Isidore and Fructuosus, and was the universal practice of the 
Order in the eighth century, and probably in the seventh. The 
name “chapter” is derived from the practice of reading and 
commenting on a chapter of the Rule, imposed according to 
ancient custom by St. Benedict of Anian, before hearing the 
accusations, and the term is often used for the building in which 
the chapter is read, and tor any assembly held in the same, and 
hence, as every monastery and monastic cathedral had its chapter- 
house for the monks themselves, who formed the community of 
the monastery or cathedral, and later on for the secular clergy, 
just as we now talk of the chapter of Westminster or Plymouth. 
The chapter being read, the abbot began by saying, ‘‘ Loquamur 
de Ordine nostro.” Then, according to the “ Antiquus Ordo,” 
any one who “is in fault is to ask for a penance, and to receive it 
according to the measure of his fault ; and when the senior asks : 
What is in question ? (Que est causa?) he must answer: Mea 
culpa Domine.” From St. Dunstan’s “Concordia” it appears 
that he remained prostrate tili he had said Mea culpa. ‘Then 
rising and kneeling in the middle of the chapter-house, he listened 
to his penance in silence, after which he retired to his place, 
exactly as is now practised in many monasteries. Udalric, in the 
“‘Consuetudines Cluniacenses,” immediately after the spon- 
taneous self-accusations, places the proclamations. Any one of 
the community could proclaim any of his brethren for faults 
committed. The accused prostrated himself, and the ceremonial 
observed was the same as that just given. The chapter was 
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always ended with the verse, Adjutoriuwm nostrum in nomine 
Domini. Qui fecit, &e., and the brethren went in silence, each 
one to his allotted task. 

It is now nearly 7 a.M.,and as we are at the autumnal equinox, 
we should have to go to read in the cloister till the close of the 
second hour, so that, as Paul Warnfrid justly interprets the text 
of our Holy Father, we begin to sing Tierce in the oratory imme- 
diately after eight. That gives two good hours of study, Had 
it been in summer the interval between Prime and Tierce would 
have been three hours, and employed in manual labour. Tierce 
did not oceupy alone a quarter of an hour, and then, if in summer, 
the monks would have read till Sext, if in winter, would have 
gone to manual labour. This, of course, in St. Benedict’s time, 
when Mass was not said every day as it was a couple of centuries 
later. But about the hour of Mass I shall speak presently; as 
to details of the nature of this intellectual and manual labour, 
they are to be had in abundance, but I fear I could not get them 
within the limits of this article. 

Sext is the portion of the Divine Office allotted to noon. The 
sixth hour is from eleven till twelve, and I find Sext was often 
chanted or said at half-past eleven, or even a little later, so as to 
be ended before noon. It may be as well to note that the bell 
was rung twice before each hour of the Office, to give time to the 
brethren in different parts of the monastery and the garden or 
orchard to prepare themselves and be at the oratory in time. 
When out harvesting in the fields, they said the Office where they 
were. At one time of the year, then, they would have had, from 
3.30 to 11.30, three hours’ manual labour. 

But at what time did they dine? In Paschal time, and (except 
on Wednesdays or Fridays) from Pentecost till September 14, 
at noon immediately after Sext ; as also on all Sundays of the 
year. At all other times, except in Lent, after None. When, 
then, was None said? At the equinox the ninth hour fell at three ; 
but the canonical Office of None was ended in summer at about 
three, during the winter months at about two. In the interval 
between Sext and None the monks worked during the winter 
months ; in summer the time was allotted to repose or reading 
at option, even on fast-days, an arrangement which in gur 
northern climates was found not to answer, and led to the intro- 
duction of sleep after the night watches, the interval between 
Sext and None being devoted to manual labour or study. After 
None, on fast-days out of Lent, the brethren went to dinner. In 
Lent, dinner followed Vespers. 

At the hour of dinner [says the “ Antiquus Ordo”] at the close of 
the Office let them wait in choir; and when they hear the cymbalum 
{a gong, apparently] let them hasten, but in order and without con- 
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fusion, having washed their hands, to enter the refectory ; and with their 
faces turned eastward bowing to the cross, let them sit down to table, 
each one in his place in perfect silence. No one is to presume to eat 
or drink before the Lord Abbot, but the Abbot should not delay. 
When they take the bread let each brother say to his neighbour, 
Benedicite, and let them answer Dominus, and the same the first time 
they drink. It is not necessary to ask a blessing for the other dishes 
that are on the table. Before they begin to take food let the reader 
ask the blessing. . . .. Whenany dish is brought from the kitchen, 
let the server begin to serve from the lowest and serve the Lord 
Abbot last, and then let them sound the cymbalum gently, and say 
together and slowly, Benedicite.” 


The stone basin for washing hands was in the cloister outside 
the refectory door; the other ceremonies just described, after the 
brethren have sat down to table, which are not in the Rule, do 
not seem to have been very widely adopted in the Order. 

The custom of singing Mass daily began at a very early date. 
It was already an ancient custom at Monte Cassino, in Paul 
Warnfrid’s time, and, as a matter of course, modified to some 
extent the arrangement of hours laid down in the Rule. The 
Monte Cassino arrangement in the eighth century was as follows: 
When it was not a fast-day—z.e., when the brethren dined at 
neon as in the summer, Tierce was sung, followed immediately 
by Mass, and after a very brief interval, Sext followed. St. 
Dunstan commands that on solemn feast-days, two Masses be 
sung, one after Prime, the other after Tierce ; at the latter the 
brethren received Holy Communion. The Saint exhorts monks 
to communicate every day, and immediately after Mass orders 
them to take the mixtwm (a piece of bread and a drink), “on 
account of Holy Communion.” This is all I can find that 
approaches to our idea of a morning collation. When dinner 
was after None, conventual Mass was sung immediately after 
Sext, and according to the Concordia Regularis, the first bell for 
None was rung as soon as Mass was ended, the weekly kitcheners 
left the choir, and the rest sat down in their places, awaiting the 
second bell for None. Paul Warnfrid expressly says that the bell- 
ringer is to give the celebrant time to lay aside his vestments and 
put away ali that was on the altar—sacrificia reponere. In 
Lent Mass was sung after None, and a very brief space being 
left at the end of Mass the solemn chant of Vespers began. 

According to the text of the Rule, Vespers were to be said at 
such time as to leave a sufficient interval for the brethren to get 
through the few remaining duties of the day without needing the 
light of alamp. The hour of Vespers would then be about five 
in summer, and as early as half-past three in winter. The 
interval between None and Vespers was employed in reading in 
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the winter months, and in manual labour during summer. In 
Lent, as Warnfrid puts it, “ None is sung, then Mass, and then 
follows a brief interval until Vespers. After Vespers: on fasting- 
days, out of Lent, a brief interval, a quarter of an hour’s reading 
of the lives of the Fathers, Compline, and to bed.” On other days, 
the reading was preceded by the evening collation. The very 
term “collation,” now in universal use to signify the slight even- 
ing refection taken on a fast-day, comes from the Collationes or 
Conferences of the Fathers of the Desert, which was read before 
Compline. One of the books used for this reading before: 
Compline—dating from about the eighth century—is preserved 
in the archives of the Proto-Monastery at Subiaco. The close 
of the day is thus regulated in the “ Antiquus Ordo:” 

Let them go very cautiously to the dormitory, and when a brother 
has reached his own bed, as he is lying down let him say the Psalm: 
Deus in adjutorium with Gloria, and then the verse, ‘‘ Pone Domine 
custodiam ori meo,” &c., and thus let him fortify himself with the sign 
of the Holy Cross and sleep in the Lord. Amen. 


So far, we have sketched in outline the daily order of a monk’s 
life. Passing on to other questions—how were they clad, housed, 
and fed? What were their usual studies and their manual 
labour? Then would come the ceremonial of the cloister. How 
were they governed? Had they intervals of rest from their 
daily toil? &. The subject is far too vast to be dealt with in 
the narrow limits allowed me, and it will be better to take only 
such points as can be dealt with satisfactorily, and leave others to 
some future opportunity. 

What then was the form of the ancient habit of a Benedictine 
monk? what was its colour? what its material? St. Benedict 
speaks of the tunic, scapular, cowl, girdle, shoes, stockings, 
(“ pedules ef calige ”) bracile, drawers, and handkerchief 
(mappula). Foreseeing the spread of his Order he expressly 
indicates that more than this is likely to be needed in colder 
climates than the one in which he lived; and in all cases things 
are to be so regulated that all excuse or complaint of wanting 
anything really needful be cut off. Monks must not complain 
of the coarseness of material, but must take what is in use where 
they live or can be got cheapest. Clothes must not be worn to 
the last extremity, but must be laid up in the wardrobe whilst 
they are still good enough to be given to the poor. They must 
have a change of tunic and cowl for the nights and for cleanli- 
ness, and when they go abroad must wear better clothes than 
they do at home. In a word, the whole text of St. Benedict 
points to one conclusion, a conclusion confirmed by the names of 
the garments, which were those used by the Italian peasantry 
of his day. The clothes he gave his monks were good and 
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plain, the garb, not of the rich, but of labouring men, but not 
sordid or such as might bring their profession into contempt, to 
guard against which, he bids them wear somewhat better clothes 
than usual when obliged to mix with seculars. Now let us 
come to each garment in particular, always bearing in mind 
that in St. Benedict’s own time, as ever in the Church, the habit 
of a monk was “ sanctz conversationis habitus,” and as such was 
received in the words of the monastic ceremonial as a symbol of 
innocence and humility, a garment chosen by our Fathers to 
make us like unto Him who chose to clothe Himself in our 
mortal flesh. 

The tunic was at all times of the form now in use in the 
Order. Unlike the sleeveless tunics of the Egyptian monks, all 
the ancient representations of the Benedictine habit show it with 
sleeves. In all such representations the tunic descends in rather 
ample folds to the feet or at least to the ankles. St. Benedict 
insists on the garments of his monks not being short, and I 
have not yet lighted on any evidence of the short tunic, so com- 
mon among the Roman peasantry, being used in monasteries. 

No part of monastic dress has undergone such a vast change 
from its original shape as the cowl, cuculla. It was simply in 
its earliest form a cape with a hood attached reaching a little 
below the elbows. It was indifferently catled cucullus, cuculla, 
or cucullio, by the Romans; was part of the labourer’s costume, 
of coarse stuff and Gaulish origin, alluded to by Juvenal as the 
“Venetus, durusque cucullus” (Satire 3) and is the bardocu- 
cullus of Martial. Cassian, SS. Jerome, Ambrose, and Paulinus 
all speak of it as in common use with monks, while its sharp 
pointed hood is compared to the rolled up paper-bag in which 
the shopkeeper sells you incense or pepper : 


Vel thuris piperisve sis cucullus. 


The ancient paintings of St. Benedict show us the sharp-pointed 
hood rising bigh over his head. The “euculla” was gradually 
lengthened till it had to be lifted up on the arms like the ancient 
chasubles—“a cowl is a chasuble” writes Paul Deacon in the 
eighth century—then holes were made for the arms. In St. 
Benedict of Anian’s time it reached the knees, by the time of 
St. Dunstan it had taken its present size and form, and was a 
long wide-sleeved garment, as appears from St. Ethelwold’s life 
and many sources. 

Next we come to the scapular. This was simply a smaller 
and shorter cowl—that is, a hood and very short cape, 
more convenient for work than the other. Like the cowl, 
it was gradually lengthened, but was by -almost universal 
custom left open at the sides and sleeveless. The Council 
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of Aix-la-Chapelle fixed its length at three feet, but it 
soon reached to the knees, and then to the feet. In the oldest 
representations it was not confined by the girdle. In the tenth 
century at Monte Cassino it had its present shape, but did not 
reach below the knees, as appears from paintings in some MSS. 
of that date. The front and back pieces were united by bands 
under the arms, after the actual Carthusian usage. An inextri- 
cable confusion has been caused by some authors calling both 
scapular and cowl cuculla, others very rightly distinguish 
between the cuculla major and the cuculla minor. 

Of what material were the garments made? The Rule says 
only “of such as can be procured at a cheap rate ;” though at a 
very early period linen was forbidden in the Order, and the 
monastic habit was made of wool. The Egyptian monks used 
linen. 

Now we come to the vexed question of the coluur of the 
original Benedictine habit. Laying aside a few instances of the 
use of grey or brown, as with Cistercian lay-brothers, or as seen 
in the habit of St. Boniface at Fulda, or among the monks of 
Savigny, who held sway at Buckfast for a very brief period, we 
have the rival claims of black and white to consider. St. Bene- 
dict expressly leaves the question of colour to be settled by con- 
venience. There is a consensus that from the earliest days the 
scapular was usually of a dark colour, and I think the weight of 
evidence is in favour of the same for the cowl, though not per- 
haps quite so strongly. The question turns mainly on the tunic. 
In France the white colour prevailed in the earlier ages. It was 
that used by St. Benedict of Anian, and, according to Mabillon, 
by St. Manrus and first monastic apostle of his country. 
The Egyptian monks, to whom St. Benedict repeatedly alludes, 
wore a white tunic. On the other hand, the monastic apostles of 
England and their successors seem to have always worn the black 
habit, which at a very early date prevailed at Monte Cassino. In 
the conflict of authorities, I may perhaps hazard a conjecture. 
St. Benedict, from his love of simplicity, used a tunic of undyed 
wool, probably of a greyish tint; after the destruction of Monte 
Cassino, the monks who took refuge in Rome adopted the black 
colour in use in St. Gregory’s monasteries. By St. Gregory’s 
monks it was brought to England, where it served perhaps as 
one more point of rivalry in the contest with the white-robed 
Keltic monks, and through the universal respect for Roman 
usages, it eventually became the prevailing colour in the Order. 
Such Reforms as were less immediately connected with Rome 
preferred the white, which they thought a nearer approach to St. 
Benedict’s original garb. In Paul Warnfrid there is a passage 
in which, commenting on St. Benedict’s text, he says that monks 
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ought not to complain if the stockings are white and the tunic 
dark. I more than half suspect that the practice enjoined by the 
Cassinese Declarations, to wit, that the tunic be black and stock- 
ings white, was in vigour in Paul’s time—i. é., in the eighth cen- 
tury, and possibly much earlier. 

What were the shoes and stockings of the ancient sie 
like? As regards stockings, nothing very certain can be laid 
down. In the eighth and ninth centuries, according to Warnfrid 
and Hildemar, the pedules were simply what we should call 
trunk hose. The custom of having different kinds of shoes for 
work and for the house was universal. The form varied from 
the sandals that are depicted in the Cassinese MS. to the boots 
reaching above the knee described in the Customs of Farfa and 
of St. Benignus at Dijon. The hobnailed shoes used when work- 
ing in the fields are often alluded to. Paul Warnfrid says that 
grease for greasing the shoes is to be kept in a vessel where 
every one can get at it; but, he adds very naively, if it turns 
that someone steals it, it will be best to give each one a quantity 
to himself. There were fixed days for the greasing of the shoes, 
just as Tuesday was the day for the beginning of the week’s 
washing. 

The bracile was a broad girdle worn under the habit next 
the loins. Sometimes a leathern belt, sometimes a hempen girdle 
was in use. Woollen shirts were ordered to be worn by St. 
Benedict of Anian for reasons of climate, and whenever black 
dyed cloth for the tunic came into use, being inconvenient for 
washing, white woollen underclothing followed it, as at Cluny 
and elsewhere. The monks slept on palliasses ; their coverings 
were sometimes of wool, often of skins of animals. 

One word as to the monastic tonsure. Three forms of tonsure 
were known to our forefathers: the Eastern, which shaved the 
whole head ; the Scoto-Irish, which shaved the front of the head 
from ear to ear, leaving the hair long and flowing on the occiput ; 
and the Roman, which left a crown of hair round the head. The 
use of the razor for the head was not universal at first; in many 
places it was the distinctive mark or privilege of such as were 
in holy orders to have the head shaved with the razor. 

Now I come to another important point in monastic customs— 
namely, how were Benedictine monasteries built? Uniformity 
in this respect is so carefully guarded, in such widely different 
localities, and from such an early date, that I have no hesitation 
in believing that on this point our monastic traditions are de- 
rived from the directions of the great monastic lawgiver himself, 
as they are strikingly convenient for the exercises of the monastic 
rule. The main lines are everywhere the same, except when 
some peculiar feature in the site chosen for building necessitated 
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a departure from them. The church built east and west, with 
the choir in front of the high altar, lies to the north of the 
monastic buildings. Had it lain to the south, its great height 
*would have shut out warmth and sunlight from the cloister. 
The monastic offices are distributed round the cloister, whose 
four sides are built according to the points of the compass. On 
the west side are the porter’s lodge and guest-rooms; on the 
south, the kitchen and refectory ; on the east, the principal hall 
is the chapter-house, running east and west like the church, with 
a stone bench round it. The dormitory and library are above 
the east and south cloisters. The north gallery of the cloister 
abuts on the church, and as most of the day’s work is done in 
community, the covered gallery running round the cloister is a 
convenient means for going processionally from one office to 
another. The monks in summer sat and read in the cloister; 
in winter, St. Dunstan orders that they should have a hall to 
serve as Calefactory, opening off the cloister, probably on the 
east side, next to the chapter-house. This is all I intend to say 
on monastic buildings, and will only remark in conclusion that 
at every epoch in Benedictine history, and never more than when 
monasteries were governed by saints and monks led lives of 
extreme austerity, a never-failing instinct led them to rear build- 
ings of chaste simplicity, but of surpassing loveliness. I know 
of no better examples than the remains we possess of Cistercian 
architecture within the first hundred years from St. Bernard. As 
the author of a book on monastic architecture, that mingles many 
errors with much that is just and true, observes— 


In monastic architecture all is seemly and noble. .... Wedo 
not pass from vaulted aisles to sheds and hovels. In stone halls, as 
seemly as the builder’s art could make them, were the poor, hungry 
bodies fed and the weary limbs laid to sleep; the very kitchens were 
massive and picturesque, and wise design and honest work were not 
thought out of place in even humbler offices. 


And thus in the lessons for the Office on the Feast of St. 
Victor III., we read in our breviary that he built the abbey 
church of Monte Cassino so that it seemed to be a “ reclinatorium 
angelorum.” And precisely as monastic observance relaxed, the 
chaste and noble seemliness of the house of God gave place to a 
corrupt and vicious taste for flimsiness and overloaded ornament, 
often more profane than sacred, and uninspired by the religious 
symbolism that is the breath of life of religious art. But this 
is a digression, and if any one wishes to observe the unity of 
plan in monastic buildings, he has only to place side by side 


* ¢* Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire.” By W. C. Lefroy. 
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half a dozen ground plans of monasteries, as far apart in time 
and place as St. Gall or Westminster, Fleury or Buckfast, and 
in every case let him take as his starting-point the west, wall 


of the south transept. This wall prolonged gives the wall of the . 


eastern gallery of the cloister, leading to the chapter-house. 

And now as to monastic fare. They ate twice a day when it 
was not a fast-day; once only on fast-days. The use of meat 
was allowed to the sick and infirm, as well as to the aged and 
to children: to all others it was forbidden. From the fact that 
St. Benedict in his prohibition specifies the flesh of quadrupeds, 
the Council of Aix-la-Chapelle allowed the flesh of fowls at 
Christmas and Easter, a practice in use at Monte Cassino in the 
eighth century. By some sort of tacit agreement, this inter- 
pretation of the rule, never a universal one, seems to have been 
condemned, and abstinence from the flesh of fowls observed with 
the same strictness as from that of quadrupeds throughout the 
Order about a century later. All congregations founded under the 
rule of St. Benedict, which profess to retain abstinence, exclude 
both alike. It is otherwise with regard to the practice of cook- 
ing dishes with lard or the fat of animals, a custom almost 
universally adopted within the period to which we are confining 
ourselves. St. Benedict of Anian, St. Dunstan, the Cluniacs, 
are at one on this point. The Fathers of Aix-la-~Chapelle forbid 
the use of it on all Fridays, and St. Dunstan does not allow it 
in Advent, except on feast-days ; in Lent it was forbidden. A 
very good idea of monastic fare is given us by Warnfrid’s Com- 
mentary. St. Benedict allowed at dinner, bread, two cooked 
dishes, and fruit ; at supper, the third part of the pound of bread. 
The good Lombard first justly remarks that the word pulmentum 
is used in the Latin translation both of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, and signified at St. Benedict’s time any kind of food 
besides bread. In the present instance it means vegetables, 
fish, cheese, &c., but not flesh. Then he goes on: 


On ordinary days, if the heat or labour are not excessive, there 
should be two cooked dishes and one uncooked at Sext. At supper, 
if they sup, there should be one cooked dish; and as St. Benedict 
ordered two-thirds of a pound of bread to be given at dinner and 
one at supper, so likewise ought we to understand concerning the 
pulmenta. 


Hildemar expressly includes eggs among the items of monastic 
fare. Warnfrid adds that on feast-days or at times of excessive 
labour, three cooked dishes and one uncooked one were allowed 
at Monte Cassino at dinner, and repeats the same in his letter 
to Charles the Great. There can be little question though, that 
Mabillon is right in saying that during the first ages of our 
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Order, the ordinary food consisted of bread and vegetables, and 
that fish and eggs, though not forbidden, were deemed more or less 
an indulgence to be allowed on certain days. The later Cluniacs 
only allowed fish twice a week ; cheese or eggs were allowed on 
other days, but only in one dish; the other was of vegetables 
only, beans being everywhere the favourite food of monks. The 
Cluniac usage was already a decided mitigation of the rigour of 
earlier days such as observed by St. Benedict of Anian and his 
first disciples, with whom everything beyond bread and vegetables 
was an exceptional feast. During Lent, of course, only one meal 
was allowed, and that after Vespers. At this season the customs 
of Fleury command that on all Wednesdays and Fridays nothing 
is to be eaten with bread but raw herbs; beans or something of 
the kind on other days, to which the cellarer is to add fish on 
Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday. These details will give a 
general idea of the somewhat variable austerity in food in early 
Benedictine times. A knotty problem is that of the real mean- 
ing of a pound of bread and the hemina of wine allowed by St. 
Benedict. The Cassinese editors of Paul Deacon have given us 
in their preface the best essay that has yet appeared on the sub- 
ject. The measure of the pound of bread now extant at Monte 
Cassino, consisting of a brass weight with the inscription, 
“Pondus libri Panis Beati Benedicti,” can be traced back as 
described by Peter the Deacon in the beginning of the twelfth 
century to Abbot Bonitus, who took it with him to Rome when 
the abbey was burned by the Lombards in the time of Pope 
Pelagius. The inscription in letters of silver was placed on it 
by Gregory II. The weight of bread is 1053 grammes, or over 
two pounds. Is this really the measure intended for one person, 
or had our forefathers, working in the fields as they did, such 
powerful appetites ? 

A more serious difficulty arises with regard to the measure of 
wine. The ancient Cassinese Declarations expressly declare that 
the hemina of wine preserved at Monte Cassino is more than 
enough for the ordinary wants of one monk inaday. Yet the 
size of the hemina is confirmed by the Kremsmunster cup, 
which dates from St. Tassilo’s time in the eighth century, and 
from several other authorities. As the aforesaid measure of wine 
is pretty nearly two quarts, I must leave it undecided whether 
it is the hemina intended by St. Benedict for each one’s con- 
sumption or not rather a measure of two heminw. St. Benedict 
is explicit in drinking very sparingly, and by ancient rule in 
Monte Cassino wine was always to be mixed with water. 

With these four headsof ancient monastic discipline—to wit, the 
arrangement of hours, the food, clothing, and dwellings of monks, 
I must bring this article to its close. It would be useless to 
VOL. Xvi1.—no. 1. [Third Series.] 
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attempt saying anything on monastic liturgy and ceremonies ; 
to make of it a useful essay it would have to be treated sepa- 
rately. It may astonish some to see that in the circle of monastic 
duties, our earliest Fathers allotted no special place to mental 
prayer. But the whole life of the monk was in their idea but 
one round of prayer, and the continuous silence (another subject 
that needs special discussion), as we find no hour in the day 
allotted for recreation, made it far less needful then than it now 
is, to assign special times for recollection. How, again, was 
maintained between the brethren that fraternal charity, the 
exuberant overflowing whereof is so frequent a theme in the lives 
of our monastic saints and of their disciples, and which drew such 
countless thousands to the cloister; and what was the range of 
monastic studies ; and how were monks received and professed ; 
and what the care taken of the sick; and what were the regula- 
tions for health and cleanliness, are among the subjects that 
would have more or less interest for students of our monastic 
history. 

It was always a belief among our forefathers, and, I think, a 
well-grounded one, that the text of the Rule, if carried out in 
its entirety, adding nothing to it and taking nothing from it, 
was singularly discreet in its provisions, and adapted to all classes 
of men. St. Hildegarde writes: 

He was a sealed-up spring, which poured forth its waters with the 
wisdom of God’s discretion, clinching the sharp nail of His teaching 
neither tov high nor too low, but in the very centre of the wheel, so 
that every one, weak as well as strong, could easily drink of it, 
according to the measure of his strength. 

Avam Hamitton, 0.8.B. 
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HE Iberian Peninsula, constituted by nature warden of the 
; straits that lead from the outer to the inner seas, claimed 
in the fifteenth century to own, by right of pre-emption, the 
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new worlds its sons had made known. Rodrigo Borgia, himself 
a Spaniard, when reigning in 1493 as Pope Alexander VI., drew 
a meridian on the globe in the longitude of the Cape de Verde 
Islands, and, with a hemisphere in either hand, awarded them 
to Spain and Portugal respectively, as the prizes of maritime 
discovery. Yet,so rapidly did the ambition of conquest overpass 
even the vast limits thus assigned to it, that the pretensions 
of the rival powers clashed ere many years, at the opposite 

oint of the earth’s circumference, and the possession of the 
Molucca Islands, 160 degrees east of the original line of demar- 
cation, was hotly contested between them. 

A condition was attached to the gift of the bisected universe, 
that of propagating over its surface the tenets of the Catholic 
faith; and this stipulation of the title-deeds of dominion was, 
in its primary sense, scrupulously observed. The missionary 
accompanied the pioneer, and the conquests of the cross went 
hand-in-hand with those of the sword. But the victors of the 
latter, while carrying with them Christian doctrine, left behind 
Christian morality: they adopted the vices, while denying the 
rights, of the conquered; and the lustre of their achievements 
was dimmed by the records of their cruelty, their rapacity, and 
their excesses. 

Thus, even at their Belshazzar’s feast of luxury and prodi- 
gality, the dread handwriting of doom was already tracing the 
flaming sentence of retribution. Castilian and Lusitanian alike 
were weighed in the balance and found wanting, and the 
splendid inheritance of both fell to another race, whose sturdier 
virtues have better borne the strain of universal dominion. 
The Anglo-Saxon, the heir of Columbus in the West, as of 
Gama in the East Indies, has wielded, not unworthily, the 
lapsed sceptre of the seas, and England, holding in her hand a 
leash of empires that girdles the globe, dispenses equal justice 


‘to three hundred million freemen of all tribes and tongues from 


the rising to the setting of the sun. 
The meteor empire of Portugal fell from its own inherent 
corruption. Born of the epic age of a nation, it decayed with 
the heroic qualities that had called it into being, and crumbled 
as rapidly as it had grown. Enervated by vice, deteriorated by 
climate, debased by contact with an enslaved population, the 
once imperial race effaced itself by assimilation of the lower 
elements around it. Indiscriminate intermarriage produced a 
people of swarthy mongrels, in whom the European type is 
absolutely obliterated in the third generation, rendering the 
descendants of the proud fidalgos indistinguishable from those 
of their hookah-lighters and palanquin-bearers. Political de- 
cadence necessarily accompanied physical degeneracy, and the 
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few existing fragments of the vast maritime dominion of 
Portugal, with its “five thousand leagues of coast,” survive but 
among the memento mori of history, to point the moral of the 
instability of human greatness. 

The purely nautical character of Portuguese rule was indeed 
a main cause of its ephemeral span of duration. Nowhere did 
the conquerors seek to extend their possessions inland, and, 
like the mangrove, they may be said never to have taken root 
out of reach of the tidal wash. The country in their rear 
was ignored by them, and their settlements remained isolated 
posts, maintaining their communications by water alone. The 
barrenness of the element they depended on for existence 
attended all their conquests; and their cities, mere depdts for 
sea-borne trade, remained excrescences on the soil whence they 
had sprung. Commercial, not colonial, extension, was the ideal 
of Portuguese rule, and commercial corruption was the canker- 
worm that sapped it at the root. 

Trade with the East, ever the foundation of political greatness 
in Europe, had flowed, down to the voyage of Bartholomew 
Diaz, in two main channels. The first led from Central Asia, 
across Persia, to the great emporium of Byzantium ; the second, 
from the ports of India and the Persian Gulf to those of the 
Red Sea, and thence overland to Alexandria, with the Arabs as 
its principal carriers eastward, and the Venetians westward of 
the Nile. The Roman Empire in the time of Pliny received 
‘from India goods valued at 550 million sesterces (about 
£1,400,000) a year, mainly consisting of precious commodities 
of small bulk, sold in Europe for one hundredfold their original 
price. Spices and drugs, such as frankincense, cassia, and 
cinnamon, used as incense in worship, and as embalming 
compounds in funeral rites, were among the principal imports, 
the remainder consisting of precious stones, pearls, and silk, 
the latter valued, in the time of Aurelian, at half its weight in 
gold. The introduction of silkworms into Europe in the reign 
of Justinian, by two Nestorian monks, who smuggled the eggs 
in the hollow of a cane, undermined this trade, which had 
previously been monopolized by Persia. 

The idea of an ocean route to India, fermenting in men’s 
minds through the Middle Ages, was the great stimulus of 
nautical enterprise among the rival powers on the Atlantic 
seaboard. The problem missed by Columbus, in a failure more 
glorious than success, was partially solved by Bartholomew 
Diaz, who, in 1487, first sighted the extremity of the great 
African peninsula, but despaired of the possibility of navigating 
the seas beyond. With a juster prescience of the imports of 
the discovery, John II., the monarch to whom it was reported, 
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altered the name of Cabo Tormentoso, “Cape of Storms,” con- 
ferred by the navigator on the southern point of Africa, to that 
of “Cape of Good Hope,” regarding it as the visible sign-post 
of the road to India. 

Yet when Vasco da Gama, ten years later, collected his little 
fleet of three sloops of war, the largest but 120 tons, and 
prepared to sail from Lisbon Roads to the undiscovered East, 
he and his brother adventurers were regarded as men who had 
devoted themselves to death. The night previous to their 
departure was spent in the seaside chapel of Belem (Bethlehem), 
in solemn prayers and offices, and on the morrow (July 8, 1497) 
the navigators were accompanied to their ships by a procession 
of chanting clergy and choristers, while a vast multitude lined 
the beach, weeping and lamenting over their certain doom. 
The voyage that ensued is doubly memorable in the annals of 
literature and of geography, since it not only made known the 
coast of India, where the port of Calicut was reached on 
May 20, 1498, but furnished the muse of Camoens with the 
theme of “Os Lusiades,” the national epic of Portugal. 

A series of expeditions followed that of Gama. The first, 
which sailed in 1500, is remarkable for having blundered on an 
Empire. Its Commander, Pedro Alvarez Cabral, having steered 
too far to the west, sighted some high land previously unknown, 
landed, erected a pidrao, or commemorative column, and thus 
accidentally took possession of the great region of Brazil. 

An inconclusive period of squabbles, skirmishes, and alliances 
followed, in which the littoral princes of Hindostan, the Zamorin * 
of Calicut, and the Kings of Cochin, Diu, and Cananor, were 
alternately played off against each other. An active phase of 
conquest was certain to follow this tentative one of exploration, 
and events only waited the advent of the controlling genius who 
should direct them. The destined founder of the Portuguese 
empire in the East appeared in due time in the hero historically 
pre-eminent among his peers by the title of “the Great” Alfonso 
d’ Albuquerque. 

Born in 1453, the Lusitanian Cortes was fifty years of age 
when he sailed on his first voyage to the East. He then occupied 
a subordinate position, but three years later, when starting, in 
1506, on his second Indian expedition, he carried with him, 
unknown to himself, his patent as viceroy of the Indies in a 
sealed envelope, to be opened only at the end of three years, 
when Francisco d’Almeida’s term of office should have expired. 

The genius of the great captain grasped at once the governing 
fact of the political situation, and recognized that foreign com- 


* Said to be a corruption of the Telugu word, “ Samrat,” a sovereign. 
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petition rather than native hostility was the chief element of 
danger to the commercial enterprises of Portugal. The Arabs, 
indiscriminately termed Moors by Christian historians because 
Mohammedan in religion, had from time immemorial been the 
brokers of the East, and, in the chain of seaports girdling the 
Indian Ocean, either exercised sovereign power or occupied a 
position of commercial supremacy. To the latter category 
belonged Calicut, where Vasco da Gama had narrowly escaped 
destruction from their intrigues, and to the former Ormuz and 
Aden, sentinels respectively of the Persian and Arabian Gulfs. 

But it was not alone the vested interests of the Arab traders 
that were imperilled by the Portuguese discoveries. The prin- 
cipal revenue of Egypt, derived from dues—five per cent. on 
entrance and ten on export—levied on merchandise in transit 
from the East, was threatened with annihilation, while the entire 
trade of Venice was equally imperilled. The latter State 
consequently subsidized an alliance between the Soldan of Egypt 
and the Zamorin of Calicut for combined action against the 
interlopers, and a fleet built at Alexandria with materials 
supplied by the Republic of the Lagoons, was transported on 
camel-back across the Desert, and launched at Suez on the Red 
Sea. Nothing, indeed, but the subsequent disturbed state of 
politics in Europe prevented the enterprising citizens of Venice 
from executing their project of a canal from Cairo to the Gulf of 
Suez, thus reviving the enterprise of Pharaoh Necho, and 
anticipating that of De Lesseps. 

Equally grandiose designs, destined to equal futility, were 
revolved by Albuquerque. One was the desolation of Egypt by 
the diversion of the Nile through Abyssinia, with the assistance 
of the Negus, then identified with Prester John; the other, 
nothing less than such an heroic feat of body-snatching as the 
rape of Mohammed’s coffin from Medina, depriving Islam of one 
of its two great centres of fanaticism. 

Uneasy and insecure as yet was the Portuguese position 
on the coast of Hindostan, where the viceroy, d’Almeida, was 
embroiled with the native princes. His rule had done little to 
raise the reputation of his countrymen, and his death, in 1509, 
in a skirmish with Kaffirs on the coast of Africa during his 
homeward voyage, was regarded as a retribution for the barbarous 
execution of his prisoners, blown from the guns at Cananor, as 
well as for his other cruelties and oppressions. 

His withdrawal left a free hand to Albuquerque, whose policy 
had run in many respects counter to his own. The new viceroy 
desired to extend the Portuguese dominion by the occupation of 
an increased number of points along the littoral, and cast his 
eye on the great prize of the Malabar coast as the foundation 
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stone of the empire of his dreams. Goa, situated on an island in 
the estuary of the Mandavi river, at the foot of the Western 
Ghats, had long been recognized as a great commercial centre, 
and was now the chief emporium of Southern India. Its ruler, a 
Mohammedan prince, whose lengthy appellation—Adul Muzaffer 
Yusuf Adil Shah—is usually merged in the more compendious 
title of the Savai or Sabaio, from Sava, the place of his education, 
was the hero of a career of romantic vicissitudes such as are 
only recorded in Oriental annals. Born in the purple, the son 
of Sultan Amurath II., his early years were spent in slavery, his 
mother having, on the death of his father, in 1451, surreptitiously 
bestowed him on a Persian merchant, as the only means of saving 
him from the family massacre which in the East usually 
inaugurates a new reign. His master, Kwaja Imad-ed-din, 
carried him with him to the town of Sava, whence, at the age of 
seventeen, he was warned by a dream to betake himself to 
Southern India. 

Here, though servitude was again his portion, he rose rapidly 
in the favour of his new master, Kwaja Mohammed Gawan, 
vizier of one of the princes of the Deccan, and captor of Goa, 
which he had taken in 1469. His young slave first distinguished 
himself as a soldier in the royal body-guard, and finally rose to 
the status of an adopted son. Appointed governor of Daulatabad, 
and afterwards of Bijapur, he was, in 1489, crowned king of the 
latter principality, which became, under him, an independent 
State, with Goa as its commercial capital. 

This royal changeling ought to have proved a formidable 
antagonist even for Albuquerque, but when the latter, with a 
fleet of twenty sail of the line and 1,200 fighting men, appeared 
off the mouth of the Mandavi in 1510, superstition had already 
paved the way for his triumph. A yogi, or inspired seer, had 
foretold the capture of the city by foreigners from beyond the 
seas, and the prediction secured its own fulfilment. Eight of 
the principal citizens went to present the keys to the invader, 
the Sabaio withdrew without a struggle, and Albuquerque found 
himself master of Goa, which he entered in triumph under a rain 
of gold and silver filigree flowers from windows and _ balconies. 
But the halcyon days of this easy conquest were of brief dura- 
tion. Adil Shah returned at the head of an army, and, on 
May 23, 1810, recaptured the city and drove the invaders to 
their ships. The Portuguese, cut off from the shore, soon began 
to suffer the horrors of famine, being reduced to devouring rats 
and all such loathsome food, but Albuquerque held on to Goa 
with the grip of a bulldog on the part where he has once 
fastened his teeth. His opponent, desirous of tempting him to 
betray his condition, sent out a boat laden with the most 
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delicate provisions, but the great captain’s spirit was equal to the 
emergency. Ordering the wine and biscuit reserved for the sick 
to be displayed in festive array on deck, he bade the enemy take 
back his supplies, as the Portuguese were revelling in luxury. 

Such tenacity could not but prevail in the end. Reinforce- 
ments arrived, bringing up the Portuguese strength to twenty- 
eight ships with 1,700 men, and on St. Catherine’s Day, Nov. 25, 
the town was carried, after an obstinate defence, in which 2,000 
of the enemy fell. The victory was stained by the indiscrimi- 
nate massacre of the Mussulman population, and “Goa’s purpled 
shore” was ensanguined with the blood of 6,000 victims— 
men, women and children. Albuquerque, who, like many of 
his countrymen, combined piety with ferocity, vowed a church 
to St. Catherine in honour of his blood-stained triumph, and the 
plunder of the city furnished him with the means of keeping 
faith with his patroness. The nominal fifth of the spoil reserved 
for the Crown amounted to £20,000, but this sum represented a 
very much smaller proportion of the booty really appropriated. 
No time was lost in securing the new conquest by the erection 
of forts at all vulnerable points, while palaces and churches 
sprang up with equal rapidity. Albuquerque, who desired his 
soldiers to become colonists, encouraged. theni to marry native 
women, summarily baptized, of course, as a preliminary, giving 
promotion and appointments to those who did so, a policy which, 
however expedient at the time, conduced eventually to the 
physical and moral degeneracy of the colony. 

Goa thus made safe, he turned his eyes in the year following 
toan equally tempting prey, whose possession conferred the key 
of the sea-gate of China. Malacca, the City of the Straits, was 
then a great mart, throned on the threshold of the East, and sated 
with Asiatic vice and luxury. The capital of an independent 
Mohammedan State, with a population of 100,000, it held out 
but nine days against Albuquerque’s band of 1,400 heroes, despite 
a power of resistance testified to by 3,000 pieces of ordnance 
captured, in addition to those carried off by the retreating Moors. 

Given up to pillage, it yielded vast booty, yet at the lapse of 
a few months had regained more than its former prosperity, and 
become the second jewel in the crown of Lusitanian conquest. 
It is thus apostrophized by Camoens, in celebrating the deeds 
of Albuquerque :— 


Nor shalt e’en thou escape a like mishap ; 

In vain thy wealth—thy dawn-wrapt site in vain— 
Aurora’s nursling, cradled in her lap— 

Malacca, well-styled opulent—the rain 
Of venomed darts that doth thy foes enwrap 

Shall help thee not, nor lances hurled amain ; 
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And Java’s hardy sons, Malay impassioned, 
Shall to the Lusitanian yoke be fashioned. 
“‘ Lusiads,” canto x. stanza lxiv. 


The next conquest was due to one of those happy accidents, 
happily availed of, which chance only to heroes in a heroic age. 
The stratagem by which a shipwrecked Portuguese crew, under 
Antonio d’Abrea, turned the tables on a band of Malay pirates 
engaged in plundering their vessel, led to the discovery, in 1512, 
of the fragrant archipelago of the Moluccas. For the castaways, 
emerging from an ambuscade, and possessing themselves of the 
corsairs’ ship, the latter offered to ransom it by guiding the 
strangers to a rich and favoured isle. This proved to be 
Amboyna, and the Portuguese, by taking sides in a native war 
then going on, gained a permanent footing there. 

The taking of Ormuz in 1515 was the last exploit of the great 
captain. This island city, the trysting place of all the motley 
populations of Asia, was so famed for its splendour that an 
Eastern saying declares that “if the world be a ring Ormuz 
is its jewel,” and so notorious for its evil manners, that pious 
writers wondered they did not draw down such a fiery retribu- 
tion as overwhelmed the Cities of the Plain. Miraculous inter- 
vention was supposed to have facilitated its conquest, which is 
narrated as follows in the “ Lusiads :— 

But lo! in meteor blaze see shine afar 
The arms of Albuquerque, which shall tame 
The Parsis of Ormuz, o’er-brave to war, 
’Gainst yoke so mild, subjection void of shame. 
There shall be seen shafts sped with strident jar, 
Wheel round in air and fly reversed in aim 
’Gainst those who hurled them, for the skies fight ever 
For those who to extend Christ’s faith endeavour. 
Nor there shall mounts of salt suffice to save 
From fell decay the bodies slain in fight, 
Which shall the strand encumber, strew the wave 
By Khargun, Muscat, and Khelayat’s bight. 
Thus shall they learn from force they may not brave 
‘’ To bow the neck and tribute yield of right. 
The homage of their impious realm to measure, 
In pearls of Orient Bahrein’s, lucid treasure. 
“ Lusiads,” canto x. stanzas xl, and xli. 


The ruler of Ormuz, Seif-ed-din (Sword of Religion), was 
compelled to pay a yearly tribute of 15,000 xeraphins,* and 
allow the conquerors to erect a fort in his dominions, which, 
with another at Socotra, placed them in a commanding position, 


* The xeraphin is 200 reis, about 1fr. 20c., the milreis being 5fr. 60c. 
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astride of the road to India. The conquest of the City of Pearls 
crowned and closed the career of Albuquerque, but did not avail 
to sweeten his last moments, over-shadowed by remorse for all 
the bloodshed he had caused. He died at Goa, in December 1515, 
and was buried in the church he had raised to St. Catherine, 
in honour of his victory there. The inscription on the threshold 
(Y quien mas hiziere passe a delante) bids him who has done more 
take precedence of him, but a more touching tribute to his grave 
was long paid in the flower-offerings and prayers of the Hindoos, 
who thus invoked as a protector against oppression the shade 
of one always remembered by them as a beneficent ruler. 
The portrait of the great captain, hung with those of the other 
Viceroys in the Council Hall of Goa, represents him as a man 
of sad and cadaverous aspect, with weary lustreless dark eyes, 
and exaggerated length of nose and jaw, clad in the same style 
of costume which we are‘accustomed to associate with the very 
different physiognomy of bluff King Hal. 

Unscrupulous as to the means by which he caried out his 
great designs, the memory of Albuquerque, like that of most 
commanders of his day, is stained by many dark and treacherous 
actions. Thus the brother of the zamorin was induced by him, 
in 1513, to poison that prince, the grant of a fort at Calicut to 
the Portuguese being the price of their connivance in the foul 
fratricide. 

One of the victims of his cruelty had a strange story. A 
member of an unhappy band of Portuguese deserters, recaptured 
in the taking of Goa, he suffered, with his fellows, the barbarous 
sentence of mutilation. With the right hand amputated, the 
left deprived of two of its fingers, and otherwise gashed and 
disfigured, he was on his way to Europe, when, the ship having 
called for water at the then uninhabited island of St. Helena, 
he hid himself and remained behind. On some small supplies 
charitably left for his benefit, he contrived to exist, and, helpless 
as he was, scooped out a shelter or burrow for his nightly 
sleeping place. As he always concealed himself from the 
approach of visitors, these traces of mysterious habitation at 
first proved startling to callers at the island, but the story of 
the recluse becoming known, it grew to be a habit to land pro- 
visions and even goats and kids for his use. A cock, fallen 
overboard from a ship, rescued by him from the surf, and fed 
from his store of rice, became his constant companion, never 
leaving him day or night, and a Malay boy subsequently shared 
his solitude. He eventually attracted the attention of royalty, 
was brought home to Lisbon, visited by the king, and provided 
with a hermitage where he passed the remainder of his life as a 
reclaimed Robinson Crusoe. 
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The prestige bequeathed by Albuquerque to the Portuguese: 
name contributed in no small degree to still further extension 
of dominion. Thus, within ten years after his death, his successors. 
had explored the China Seas, sighted the Australian shores, 
visited New Guinea, planted themselves in all the principal 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, negotiated treaties with 
Bangkok and Pekin, and won at Macao a permanent foothold 
in the jealously guarded dominions of the Son of Heaven. The 
Indian Ocean was girdled with their settlements on its eastern 
as well as on its western shores, and the fabled riches of the 
Oriental world were poured into the lap of Portugal. From all 
the harbours of Europe ships flocked to the mouth of the Tagus 
to distribute thence the products of the East, and the Lisbon 
merchants sold for almost their weight in gold the precious 
cargoes of their wave-beaten galleons and carracks. 

But the centre of this sudden efflorescence of commercial 
prosperity was the newly won capital of Portuguese India, and 
the name of Goa Dourada, the Golden City of the East, became 
a synonym for luxury and opulence.. “Quem vid Goa excusa 
de ver Lisboa” (he who has seeh Goa may dispense with seeing 
Lisbon), said the proverb, and indeed the daughter city soon 
outshone the mother, even as Carthage did Tyre. Her quays 
were thronged by merchants from every part of Asia, from 
Armenia to Cathay, as well as by Venetians, Germans, Flemings, 
Castilians, and English. The sandal-wood of Java, the camphor 
of Borneo, the cinnamon and cloves of the Moluccas, the silks 
and porcelain of China, diamonds from Golconda, pearls from 
Bahrein, were landed on her wharves, and paid heavy toll to 
her prosperity. Capital was multiplied a hundredfold by a 
single voyage, and fortunes grew with mushroom-like rapidity. 
If legitimate commerce did not thrive, there were indefinite 
possibilities of pillage, and an unlimited supply of slave-labour 
absolved from toil the enervated European inhabitants. 

Life was cheap in this sensuous paradise, where a man could 
maintain himself for one tonga or five sous a month, while 
amusement of a congenial kind was abundant in gaming-houses 
and exhibitions of jugglery and dancing. The counter influence 
of religion was visible in the presence of seventy or eighty 
churches and convents, and the treasures of the bazaars were 
lavished on the shrines. Window-panes of translucent oyster- 
shell, like those of modern Canton, screened the indoor privacy 
of the ladies, and gorgeous palanquins maintained their seclu- 
sion when they went abroad. White villas, peeping from the 
palm groves of the environs, gave rural tranquillity to the busy 
merchants, and breathing space to a population of 200,000 souls 
packed within the circuit of 32 miles of walls. 
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Fleets of merchantmen, sometimes numbering 240 sail, left 
the port in company for mutual protection, but were forbidden 
to engage in the spice trade, reserved as the monopoly of the 
Crown. This privileged branch of commerce, amounting to 
30,000 quintals (3,840,000 lb.) annually, with a profit of £45,000 
sterling, was subsequently transferred to the Companhia das 
Indias Orientaes, but this, like all successive attempts at a 
Portuguese East India Company, was driven from the field by 
the competition of the trading officials of Goa excluding all 
interlopers. 

A powerful fleet kept the seas clear of pirates from September 
to April, but was laid up in dock during the summer months, 
which were a dead season. The military force embarked in it 
consisted of a sort of militia organized on a peculiar plan. The 
muster-roll of all entered in its several grades was kept in 
Portugal, but no pay was drawn by the men, nor was service 
obligatory. Proclamation was made, when the fleet was being 
fitted out, that a certain number of men were wanted, when 
such as wished to serve volunteered, taking the rank they 
occupied on the muster-roll. While unemployed, they lived at 
their own expense, forming a disorderly element of the popu- 
lation. All claimed the rank and title of fidalgo, whence they 
were called, contemptuously, “fidalgos of the Cape of Good 
Hope.” Cards and dice were the solace of their ample leisure, 
and in the gaming-saloons of Goa the ill-got earnings were 
so lightly lost that the groups of three and four, who chummed 
together in bachelor quarters, frequently possessed but a single 
suit of clothes in common, and had to take turns for outdoor 
appearances. It may be easily imagined that neither manners 
nor morals benefited from the presence of this horde of dilapi- 
dated swashbucklers, who, used to all military licence, while 
subjected to no military discipline, were ready to hire themselves 
out for the most nefarious purposes. 

Of the civilian society in Goa, ostentation and prodigality 
were, as in all purely commercial communities, the leading 
features. Early travellers vie in descriptions of the magnifi- 
cence of the Portuguese magnates, and are never tired of 
marvelling at the pomp of their surroundings and the effemi- 
nacy of their manners, at their insolence and their splendour, 
their wealth and their prodigality. The fidalgos, we are told, 
did not stir abroad without a retinue of attendants to hold 
umbrellas over their heads, to fan them, or brush away the flies 
that molested them. As wheel-carriages were unknown, they 
were either carried by boyas in silk-cushioned palanquins, or 
rode horses, with gold and silver trappings, and reins studded 
with gems and hung with silver bells, while the stirrups were 
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of no baser metal than silver gilt. Yet these stately cavaliers 
were not ashamed to live on the earnings of their slaves, male 
and female, hired out, irrespective of all feelings of humanity, 
to the highest bidder. 

When the Viceroy went abroad, which was only on rare 
occasions, he was attended by a train of these glittering 
courtiers. 

A day previous to his appearance in public [says Da Fonseca} 
drums were beaten and trumpets sounded as a signal to the noblesse 
and the gentry to accompany him on the following day. Accordingly, 
early in the morning, about three or four hundred fidalgos appeared 
in the Terreiro do Paco, clad in rich attire, mounted on noble steeds 
with gold and silver trappings, glittering with pearls and precious 
stones, and followed by European pages in rich livery. With such 
a splendid cavalcade did the Viceroy show himsef in public. 


The Goanese ladies were no whit behind their consorts in 
the pomp and circumstance with which they surrounded them- 
selves. The author last quoted gives an extract from an early 
writer, Francois Pyrard, describing the progress to church of 
an Indo-Portuguese dame of condition. 


Rich and noble women [he says] go seldom to church except on the 
principal festivals, and when they do they appear richly dressed, after 
the fashion of Portugal, the dress mostly of gold and silver brocade 
adorned with pearls, precious stones, and with jewels on the head, 
arms, neck, and round the waist; and they put on a veil of the finest 
crape in the world, which extends from head to foot. Young maidens 
wear veils of different colours, whilst grown-up ladies invariably use 
black ones. 


The stockingless feet of these shrouded dames were thrust 
into tiny slippers embroidered with gold and silver spangles, 
gems and seed-pearls, while a sole of cork, nearly half a foot in 
height, rendered the wearers almost as helpless on their feet 
as Chinese beauties. Their devotional outfit, taken into the 
church by Portuguese or Eurasian servants as soon as they 
descended from their richly adorned palanquins, included a 
valuable Persian carpet called alcatifa, which in Europe would 
be worth five hundred crowns, and two or three cushions of 
velvet or brocade, one for the head, another for the feet. 

A number of servants and slaves [continues our author] follow them 
on foot, richly attired in silks of different colours, with large, fine 
crape over all, which they call mantos. But they do not dress after 
the European fashion, but clothe themselves with a large piece of silk 
which serves them as petticoats, and have also smocks of the finest 
silk, which they call bajas. Among these slaves are seen very beautiful 
girls of all the races inhabiting India. And it is to be remarked that 
the ladies are also accompanied by pages, and by one or two Por- 
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tuguese or Eurasian gentlemen to assist them in alighting from the 
palanquin. Frequently, however, they are taken into the church in 
their palanquins, so much are they afraid of being exposed to the 
public view. They do not wear any masks, but paint their cheeks to 
a shameful degree. It is not that the ladies fear being seen, but they 
care forbidden by their husbands, who are too jealous of them. One 
of the servants or slaves brings a rich carpet; another, two costly 
cushions; a third, a china gilt chair ; a fourth, a velvet case containing 
a book, a handkerchief, and other necessary things; a fifth, a very 
thin, beautiful mattress to be spread over the carpet; and a sixth, a 
fan and other things for the use of the mistress. 

As already stated, these ladies, when they enter the church, are 
‘taken by the hand by one or two men, since they cannot walk by 
‘themselves on account of the height of the slippers, which are gene- 
rally half a foot high, and have the upper part open. One of these 
presents holy water to the lady, and she goes afterwards to take her 
seat, some forty or sixty paces off, taking at least a good quarter of an 
hour to walk that distance, so slowly and majestically does she move, 
carrying in her hand a rosary of gold, pearls, and precious stones, 
‘This they do all do, according to their means, and not according to 
their quality. 

Thus bedaubed and bedizened the attendance of a Eurasian 
dame at service must have tended rather to distract the devo- 
tion of others than to increase her own. Unless, indeed, they 
are sadly maligned, these ladies gave anything but an edifying 
sample of Christian manners to the heathen. The policy of 
Indo-Portuguese marriages, initiated by Albuquerque, proved 
fatal to the best interests of the colony, not only promoting 
the permanent adulteration of the race, but perpetuating 
that lower scale of morality which only the influence of 
European ladies could have helped to raise. The women of 
the settlement were necessarily coloured in varying degrees, 
and formed no exception to the rule according to which East 
Indian half-castes are an unmitigatedly vicious race. Chris- 
tianity, hastily impro vised for the purpose of marriage by 
the wives of the first colonists, was never perhaps _per- 
fectly acquired, and as religion may almost be said to be en- 
tailed in the female line, the influence of Christian motherhood 
was practically eliminated. Ignorant and isolated, surrounded 
with material luxury, yet devoid of mental culture, the Goanese 
ladies became rapidly learned in all the baser arts of the East. 
Adepts in the use of drugs and potions, they knew how to pro- 
duce insensibility, temporary mental alienation, or death. It 
would scarcely have been safe for a Goanese lady to accept 
from a rival beauty a dish of those delicate conserves, or fruit 
candies, for whose preparation the Eurasian ladies were:equally 
and more creditably famed. Neither did their husbands scruple 
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to avenge an insult or rid themselves of an enemy by the same 
means, poison, if we may trust travellers’ tales, being resorted 
to by the viceroys themselves, while the venality of justice 
secured impunity for all crime committed by the noble or in- 
fluential. 

The money so lavishly spent was acquired by all forms of 
extortion and peculation. Thus 4,000 soldiers under pay figured 
on the rolls as 17,000, and the same rule of multiplication was 
doubtless applied to all branches of administration. Hence, it 
is not difficult to understood how viceroys frequently returned 
with £300,000 fortune, after a triennial term of rule, while 
governors and generals amassed £100,000, and minor officials 
from £20,000 to £50,000 each. A remarkable passage in the 
“Soldado Pratico,” a work by a Portuguese writer, Diego da Couto, 
on the decadence of the Portuguese in India, says that no one 
who returned with wealth from the East ever kept it, that the 
money appeared to be excommunicated and disappeared as if it 
were enchanted, and that it went as it had come by infernal 
agency, seeing that most of it was coined from the blood of 
innocent people. When we remember that the African slave- 
trade also sprang from the same phase of society, for the record 
in the pages of Osorio, Bishop of Silves, of the annual importa- 
tion of 10,000 or 12,000 negroes into Portugal previous to 1541, 
disproves the assertion that it was indirectly caused by Las 
Casas’ exertions in favour of the Indians, we can indeed believe 
that a curse should have rested on the Portuguese empire in 
the East. 

But one imperishable glory at least remains to it, as a set off 
against its many shortcomings. A fame that has survived the 
wreck of all its material splendour, haloes even to-day the 
melancholy capital of Portuguese India, and the East still thrills, 
after the lapse of three centuries, to the name, greater than that 
of any conqueror with the sword, of him who sleeps in Goa. 
Into that society,so corroded with vice and self-seeking, there stept, 
like a Presence from another world, the figure of the greatest 
Apostle of modern times, and, as in the dawn of creation, 
light forthwith was born of darkness. Francis Xavier, then in 


his thirty-seventh year, landed in Goa in 1542, and began that © 


crusade owing to which, before ten years, 1,200,000 of the heathen 
had embraced Christianity. But his first efforts were directed to 
a reform of society in Goa itself, and his letters remain on record 
to prove how much it was required. In one addressed to Simon 
Rodriguez, Superior of the Jesuit Order in Lisbon, he warns him 
to let no one in whom he took an interest accept any financial 
post under the government in India, as the temptations were 
such as no virtue could resist. He then goes on to describe as 
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follows, the general debasement of the standard of honesty in 
India :— 


Robbery is so public and common that it hurts no one’s character, 
and is hardly counted a fault; people scarcely hesitate to think that 
what is done with impunity it cannot be bad to do. Everywhere and 
at all times it is rapine, hoarding, and robbery. No one thinks of 
making restitution of what he has once taken. The devices by which 
men steal, the various pretexts under which it is done, who can 
count? I never cease wondering at the number of new inflexions, 
which, in addition to all the usual forms, have been added in this new 
lingo of avarice to the conjugation of that ill-omened verb to “rob.” * 


To combat the evils rampant in this capital of the Mammon 
of unrighteousness, St. Francis brought rare gifts, even from a 
purely worldly point of view. The courtly breeding acquired 
in his ancestral castle near Pampeluna, the grace of manner 
conferred by a brilliant secular education, the geniality of his 
temper, the vivacity of his disposition, combined to give him a 
charm that the most hardened could scarce resist. An infinite 
patience and gentleness, a charity that could stoop to all 
personal humiliation to gain its ends, an infallible tact, an 
unfailing sympathy, were among the gifts of a reformer who 
may well be called the courtier of sinners. He insinuated him- 
self into their affections, won their confidence, shared their 
pursuits, became the hearty comrade of the outlawed soldier, 
the sparkling table-companion of the callous worldling—then, 
when the hour of grace arrived, unmasked his batteries of 
religious persuasion, and compelled the most strongly intrenched 
fortress of iniquity to surrender at discretion. 

The conversion of one noted sinner, whose life was a scandal 
even in Goa, was effected by a masterly strategy of silence. 
Appealing to his hospitality for a dinner, after a fashion not 
unusual with him, the Saint affected unconsciousness of the 
accessories of heathen licence and luxury amid which the 
banquet was served, entertained his astonished host, who was 
momentarily expecting a denunciation, with the conversation of 
an accomplished man of the world, and took leave of him 
without a word of spiritual counsel. The pointed omission 
made a greater impression on the sinner than the severest 
homily would have done, he thought with horror that his case 
must indeed be hopeless if Francis thought him beyond rebuke 
or reclamation, and hastening to the feet of the Saint next day, 
he promised a reform of his way of life, which he carried into 
practice without delay. 


* “Tife and Letters of St. Francis Xavier,” Henry James Coleridge, 
8.J., p. 278. 
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On another occasion, Francis, in one of his many voyages, 
was the shipmate of a soldier ill-famed among adventurers of 
his class, as a notorious reprobate. To this man the once 
haughty Navarrese cavalier inseparably attached himself, seek- 
ing his constant society, patient of his rude conversation, tolerant 
even of his blasphemies. He would stand by him at the 
gaming-table, sharing to outward appearance his hopes and 
fears, rejoicing when he won, sympathizing when fortune turned © 
against him, yet all the while playing himself for another stake, 
the soul of the abandoned outcast. At last the moment came 
when the subject of religion could be broached, and the man 
acknowledged that for eighteen years he had held aloof from its 
practices, and that when last, in Goa, he had attempted to make 
‘ a confession, the priest had turned him away, horrified at the 
list of his iniquities. The benign saint declared that he, on the 
contrary, armed with the fullest powers to absolve and reconcile, 
would listen to the tale though it should last till Doomsday, 
and that at its conclusion, like good comrades, they would divide 
the penance between them. At the first landing-place touched 
at this amicable arrangement was acted on, and the rest of the 
ship’s company, having collected from curiosity to watch the 
proceedings of the strangely assorted pair, learned with amaze- 
ment, when the soldier had been shriven, that the recitation of a 
single Pater and Ave was the sole penance imposed on him. 
The mystery was solved by following the Saint to a wood, where 
he was found undergoing his share of expiation in the form of 
a severe flagellation, the contrition of his penitent being 
increased a hundredfold by the sight. 

Another of these desperadoes, also associated with Francis 
in a sea-voyage, was saved by him from self-destruction, in a 
paroxysm of despair at the loss, at the gaming-table, of a large 
sum of money entrusted to him for a commission. While all 
present were horrified at his blasphemies and execrations, St. 
Francis, having borrowed among the bystanders sufficient for a 
stake, handed it to the man, saying, “ Come, my friend, let us 
try our luck again.” The stake was won, and while the Saint 
stood by, fortune so favoured his client that the trust-money 
was rapidly recovered and the suicide saved and converted. 

Even the worldly concerns of his friends were matters of 
interest to the human kindliness of the great apostle, and 
legends of his intervention on their behalf are rife in Goa. 
Thus Cosmo Afiez, one of his intimates, having purchased a 
very valuable diamond on his own responsibility, and sent it to 
the king, Francis, becoming suddenly thoughtful one day at 
dinner, asked him the name of the vessel carrying it. “I should 
rather it had been any other,” said he on being informed, where- 
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upon Afiez, much alarmed, begged him to pray for its safety. 
A few days later, meeting his friend again, he bade him give 
thanks to Heaven, as the diamond was safe in the hands of the 
Queen. It subsequently transpired that the ship had been in 
danger of foundering from a leak, and the captain was about to 
run her on shore, when the water mysteriously ceased to gain, 
and the rest of the voyage was made in safety. To another 
merchant, returning home with valuable goods, Francis predicted 
a prosperous journey, bidding him in no extremity be prevailed 
on to throw his merchandise overboard. The warning was 
remembered when, during the voyage, the ship grounded, and 
the captain, wishing to lighten her by sacrificing the cargo, was 
deterred by the energetic protest of his passenger, who declared 
that he had the word of Francis to the contrary. On this 
statement he refrained, and his faith was rewarded a little later, 
by seeing his ship floated off uninjured by a very high tidal wave, 

The anecdote of the horse tamed by the hand of St. Francis 
Xavier recalls, in its playful familiarity with nature, some of 
the legends of his earlier namesake, the Angel of Assisi. In 
passing through the streets of Goa, he saw a splendid barb, 
which, by rearing and plunging, offered the most violent 
resistance to the process of shoeing. Going up to it and 
caressing it with his hand, Francis addressed to it the playful 
remonstrance : “ Brother horse, how is it that, so beautiful as you 
are, you will let no one put shoes on you?” The animal became 
tractable in a moment, and a quadruped was added to the list of 
the Xaverian converts. 

Associated with the residence of the Saint in Goa is one of 
the most picturesque figures of the Portuguese conquest, that 
of the chivalrous Viceroy Joam de Castro, who died June 6, 1548, 
after two years and eight months of office. He is the hero of 
a celebrated anecdote which, despite its whimsicality, has a real 
place in history. It was after the relief of Diu, where his 
lieutenant, Mascarenhas, had been besieged for eight months by 
the forces of Rumecan,the young King of Cambay, that the 
Viceroy, being pressed for money, sent to borrow £20,000 from the 
city of Goa on the security of one of his mustachios, which he sent 
asa pawn. The citizens not only responded to the appeal by 
sending the money and returning the pledge, but the ladies added 
the value of their jewels to the amount. This splendid satrap, 
who loved the glitter of his office, showed Goa a magnificent 
spectacle a little later, when he entered in quasi Roman triumph 
with 600 prisoners in his train, surrounded by the rich spoils of 
Eastern war. It was in reference to this display, that Donna 
Catalina, Queen of Portugal, remarked that “he had conquered 
like a Christian and triumphed like a heathen.” 
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Such was his attachment to St. Francis, that he would not 
allow him to leave Goa during his last six months of life, and 
when his brilliant career came to an end it was in the arms of 
the Saint that he breathed his last. Many of the other 
Portuguese authorities were far from looking with equal favour 
on the work of the apostolate, and, despite the reform and 
conversion of many individuals in Goa, there is evidence that 
the feeling of the community was hostile to a movement which 
threatened to limit its tyranny by securing recognition for the 
rights of the oppressed natives. Many of the letters of St. 
Francis contain references to his griefs and vexations on this 
score, of which the following may serve as a specimen :— 


To hear, as I do, that our Christians are persecuted and oppressed 
both by the heathen and by the Portuguese, is a thing which wounds 
my heart to the very core, so atrocious and so mischievous is it. 


The kidnapping by the Portuguese of subjects of the native 
princes in whose dominions he was preaching often endangered 
the safety of his flock, and other arbitrary acts of violence 
brought the Christian name into disrepute. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, whole sections of the 
native populations adopted Christianity almost en masse, and in 
Travancore alone Francis founded forty-five churches, and 
made 10,000 converts in one month. In this district it is on 
record that the “Great Father,” as he was called, went about 
barefooted, wearing an old black cap and a torn cassock, that 
his pulpit sometimes was a tree, and his altar canopy a rude 
shed made of the rails of boats. A singular feature of his 
apostolate was the use he made of children-catechists to instruct 
and convert others. Armed with a bead or crucifix worn by 
the Saint, these little neophytes are said to have worked 
miracles and even raised the dead in his name, converting 
whole villages by their teaching, and often burning the idols 
worshipped by their own parents. 

The personal influence of St. Francis was very powerful even 
with the Brahmins, whose material interests were, however, too 
dear to them to be sacrificed to admitted truth. On one 
occasion, questioning one of them as to the secret tenets of his 
religion, the great Jesuit was much surprised to hear him 
repeat in a low voice, as though in reluctant admission, the 
familiar text of the Ten Commandments. 

One of the most active companions of the Xavierian mission 
to Japan was a lay brother of the name of Joan Fernandez. 
This young man, a very rich silk merchant of Cordova, was, 
when in Lisbon, accidentally taken by a friend to hear the 
music in the Church of the Jesuits, and was suddenly seized 
12 
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with a desire to join the Order. He applied to Father Simon 
Rodriguez for admission, but the latter, doubting his vocation, 
and knowing his fashionable antecedents, put him to a severe 
test by requiring him to ride, dressed as he was, down the 
principal street ot Lisbon, seated on a donkey with his face to 
the tail. As the neophyte underwent this novel species of ordeal 
without flinching, he was accepted by the Superior, and 
eventually sent to the East, where his energy and capacity 
rendered him a most serviceable coadjutor. 
The apostolic labours of St. Francis were comprised within a 
term of ten years. China was the Promised Land of his wander- 
ings, and the island of Sancian his Mount Nebo, whence he 
was permitted to look on it only from the edge of the tomb. 
Thwarted to the last by the Portuguese authorities, and the 
object of the special hostility of the Governor of Malacca, he 
died here, lonely and abandoned, save by a solitary attendant, 
in a hut by the shore, on December 2, 1552. The fame of his 
sanctity grew and spread after his death, and his body, which 
had been hastily enclosed in a coffin, with a quantity of quick- 
lime, was removed to Malacca in a ship called the Santa Croce. 
Prodigies attended its transit; the sick were healed by the 
touch of anything that had been in contact with it, and the 
plague, which was desolating Malacca, ceased when it entered 
the port on March 22, 1553. 
The people of Goa coveted the possession of the precious 
relics, which were removed secretly by night, at the close of the 
year, and embarked on board a crazy ship, whose voyage, with 
many vicissitudes, lasted till March 15 following. Borne 
through the streets on the morrow—Passion Friday—between 
houses hung with rich tapestry and brocade, with smoke of 
incense and strewing of flowers, the dead Saint made his 
triumphal entry into Goa, and the coffin was deposited in the 
College of St. Paul, to the thunder of saluting forts and chime 
of pealing bells. The body, which long remained unaltered by 
decay, and is still in a state of comparative preservation, was 
at first freely exhibited to the people, but the difficulty of keep- 
ing order in the crowds that thronged to approach it, and of 
protecting it from the pious violence of relic-hunters, compelled 
its guardians to be more chary of showing it. It is now only 
visible on rare occasions in the Jesuit Church dedicated to the 
Infant Saviour, whither it was finally removed, and where it 
rests in a magnificent shrine, the object of veneration to 
Pagans and Christians alike. 

The miracle by which Goa was saved from capture on 
November 24, 1683, was the occasion of the posthumous titles 
of Viceroy and Capitan Mor, or Captain-General of the Indies, 
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being conferred on the apostle and protector of Goa. <A 
Maratha army had reached the island of Santo Estevio, sepa- 
rated from that of Goa only by a narrow creek, and all hope of 
saving the town seemed lost, when the Viceroy, the Count of 
Alvor, repaired to the shrine, and, depositing there his patent 
and staff of office, requested the Saint to accept the govern- 
ment and assume the protectorate of the city. This had 
scarcely been done, when a Moghul army was seen descending 
from the Ghats, and the enemy decamped without delay. Each 
succeeding governor since then takes from the hand of the 
silver statue of St. Francis the staff of Indian cane symbolical 
of his office, and replaces it by a new one, thus receiving his 
credentials as the gift of his saintly predecessor. Thrice only 
in the last hundred years—in 1782, in 1859, and in 1878—have 
the venerable relics been exhibited to the public gaze. On the 
last two occasions, the exposition, begun on December 2, lasted 
in 1859 till the 6th, and in 1878 till the 8th of January. The 
throng of pilgrims from all parts of India, reckoned at 200,000, 
was so continuous, that it was necessary to keep the church 
open day and night, and many conversions and miraculous 
cures were effected. 

The Saint is visible in an upright position, enclosed in a glass 
coffin, clothed in rich vestments, with a cushion behind his 
head. The body has shrunken much in height, and little more 
than desiccated skin remains on the face and extremities, but 
the teeth and hair are well preserved, and the circle of the ton- 
sure is very apparent. The right arm is wanting, as it was 
detached by order of the Pope on November 3, 1614, and 
— into four portions, of which the prineipal was sent to 

ome. 

The memory of St. Francis is held in peculiar reverence by 
the natives of India, so much so that a mosque was dedicated 
to him on the west coast of Comorin, and a temple built in his 
honour by the Rajah of Travancore. It is only when pilgrims 
throng to his shrine that the desolate port of Goa is animated 
by anything like its former bustle, and that the decayed capital 
seems resuscitated to a memory of its departed glory. 

Its decadence set in within twenty years of the death of 
Francis, and was inaugurated by the subdivision of the govern- 
ments of the East under Don Sebastian in 1570. Three great 
provinces were then formed, that of Monomotapa, extending 
along the coast of Africa, between Capes Corrientes and Guar- 
dafui ; that of India, comprised between Cape Gnardafui and the 
island of Ceylon ; and of Malacca, reaching from Pegu to China. 
The disaster of August 4, 1578, when Don Sebastian and the 
flower of his army perished on the African battlefield of Alcazar- 
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Kebir, gave the death-blow to the independence of Portugal, 
and the dominions of the Lusitanian Crown were two years later 
absorbed in those of Spain. The latter power paid little regard 
to the interests of the Eastern provinces, and when Portugal, 
by a successful revolution in 1640, recovered her national inde- 
pendence under John of Braganza, a few decaying settlements 
were all that remained of her magnificent colonial empire. 

Formidable rivals had wrested away her commercial mono- 
pely, the Dutch had driven her from the Moluccas in 1606, and 
in 1612 the company of English merchants, whose emulation 
had been first aroused by the rich cargoes of captured galleons 
laden with gold and spices, silks, porcelain, and drugs, obtained 
a footing at Surat on the peninsula of Hindustan. 

The treaty concluded in 1654, between Portugal and Holland, 
left the former only Goa, Diu, Meliapore, and a few minor fac- 
tories on the coasts of India, Macao in China, and half the 
island of Timor in the Indian Archipelago, while Brazil, ran- 
somed for a sum of eight million francs, remained an appanage 
of the Crown of Braganza until 1822. The portentous growth 
of the Anglo-Indian empire crushed out whatever vitality might 
have been left in the Portuguese settlements, and they continued 
to exist only as insignificant enclaves in the wide domain of 
the paramount power. Bombay was ceded to England in 1661 
as the dower of the Infanta Catherine on her marriage with 
Charles IL, and, by a treaty concluded in 1703, Portugal 
accepted a position of subordination to England in matters of 
commerce and navigation. 

Meantime the decline of Goa had been rapid and continuous. 
Maratha raiders and Dutch privateers were among the items of 
her misfortunes, and to these were added the partial silting up 
of her port and frequent visitations of cholera and fever due to 
the growing unhealthiness of the site. But, above and beyond 
all, her decay was due to internal corruption in a society 
founded originally on fraud, and steeped in the lees of its own 
excesses. So abrupt was the change in a few years that M. 
Tavernier, the French traveller, who described the Goanese 
ladies, during his first visit, in 1641, as living with the pomp of 
Eastern sultanas, found them at his second—in 1648—reduced 
to solicit alms, though he takes care to note that their pride 
evaded the humiliation of personal solicitation, by sending 
their pages to beg, while they remained in their litters. The 
decrease in the population was correspondingly rapid, and the 
figure of 225,000, reached in the early half of the seventeenth 
century, had, ere its close (1695), fallen to 20,000. 

In 1759, after many tergiversations, the Government finally 
decided on the abandonment of the old capital, and the trans- 
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ference of the city to Panjim, now called New Goa, six miles 
lower down the river. The expulsion of the Jesuits at the same 
date completed the ruin of Old Goa, which in 1775 had but 
1,600 inhabitants left. The suppression of the other religious 
orders in 1835 had equally unhappy results, and the aban- 
doned churches and monasteries add to the desolation of the 
scene. Old Goa, once the Queen of the East, is now as com- 
pletely ruined as Tadmor or Thebes, and shapeless masses of 
. masonry buried in cocoa-nut groves mark the sites of palaces 
and warehouses. Some of the churches alone are still in pre- 
servation, and the cathedral bells, chiming the hours of prayer 
through the surrounding jungle, are an emblem of the religious 
associations that have survived the obliteration of all its worldly 
splendours. 

New Goa has indeed inherited little else from the past. A 
drowsy town of some 16,000 inhabitants, its commerce, despite 
its fine harbour, is on a minute scale, and its annual revenue, 
which, to its credit be it said, a little more than balances its 
expenditure, is but £108,148. The island on which it stands 
has an area of 48 square miles, and a double frontage of navig- 
able water. Its native name, Tisvadi, meaning thirty village 
communes, is still almost statistically accurate, as the number 
of these municipal units only exceeds that figure by one. No 
satisfactory etymology has been discovered for the name Goa 
itself, but that of Panjim is derived from panji, arable land 
above the reach of floods. The inlet, bounded north and south 
by the promontories of Bardez and Salsette, is divided into two 
anchorages, Agoado and Mormugio, by the Cabo or point of the 
island projecting between them. The land is low, but a con- 
tinuous fringe of palm-forest relieves its shores, while the rugged 
outlines of the Western Ghats give them a picturesque back- 
ground of mountain horizon. The town seen from the water 
has the charm which white buildings, mirrored in blue water, 
and smothered in tropical foliage, must always possess. The 
climate is relaxing, and the average rainfall during the triennial 
period ending in 1875 was 100-22 inches. 

The territory of Goa, measuring about sixty miles by thirty, 
has an area of 1,062 square miles, of which 254,754 acres are 
under cultivation; and its population of 392,234, is divided 
into 232,089 Catholics, 128,824 Hindoos, and 2,775 Mussulmans. 
The little State is diversified with mountains, of which one peak, 
the Sonsagor, attains the height of 3,827 feet; and traversed by 
several dwarf rivers rising in the Ghats, the two longest being 
the Zuari and Mandavi, with courses of 39 and 384 miles 
respectively. The division into the Velhas and Novas Conquistas 
(Old and New Conquests) implies different dates of annexation, 
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and a trifling distinction in rural organization. The village 
communes in the Velhas Conquistas, numbering 137, are so 
many organic centres, holding land in common and dividing the 
produce between their members after paying taxes and charges ; 
while in the 257 villages of the Novas Conquistas, the vangor, 
or clan, is the collective unit, exercising the functions of pro- 
prietorship and distribution. 

Rice is the staple produce, and is cultivated under two heads, 
the summer crop, called sorodio, sown in May or June, on 
ground watered by the monsoon, to be harvested in September ; 
and the winter crop, vangana, dependent on artificial irrigation, 
sown in November and gathered in February. The increase 
varies from six to tenfold, according to locality, and the cost of 
culture is from one-third to one-half the value of the crop. In 
the rainy season of 1876, the total production was 443,171] 
khandis (a measure of 266 lb.), but the quantity grown only 
suffices for eight months, the remainder having to be supplied 
from abroad. Public granaries, called celleiros, have been 
organized as a safeguard against famine, the ever-haunting 
spectre of Eastern governments. The selling price of rice in 
1874-5 was less than ld. per lb., 2s. for 26 lb. being the 
actual rate. 

Next in importance among rura] industries is the cultivation 
of the cocoa-nut (cocos nucifera), grown generally on level 
ground and along the seashore. The Jesuits devoted much 
attention to its culture, and produced a valuable treatise on the 
subject called “ Arte Palmarica.” Cocoa-nuts form the principal 
export of Goa; and other tropical fruits and spices, areca nuts, 
mangoes, water melons, cinnamon, and pepper come next in 
order of precedence, the remainder consisting of salt-fish, gum, 
firewood, and salt. The principal imports, in addition to rice, 
are sugar, wines, tobacco, cloth, glass, and hardware. 

Prices are very low, as a good cow may be bought for a pound 
and a pair of buffaloes for five, a pig for sixteen shillings, and 
a fowl for sixpence. The wages of artisans are 1s., of labouring 
men 6d., and of women 23d. a day. A man-servant is paid 4s. 
a month, but maids receive only their food, with a periodical 
suit of clothes, and a present of ornaments on their marriage. 
Palanquins, termed macas, catres, or cadeirinhas, carried by four 
boyas or bearers, are the chief vehicles, horse carriages being 
unknown. 

The political divisions of the Portuguese possessions in the 
East consist of the Province of Goa, “and districts of Damio 
and Diu, ruled by a governor-general with a Junta or Council ; 
and of Macao, Timor, and Cambing, under a governor. The 
Portuguese colonies are so far assimilated to the mother country, 
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that they send deputies to the Cortes, and, while defraying all 
their own expenses, contribute a quota to the naval budget of 
Portugal. The general direction of their affairs is confided to 
the Junta Consultiva do Ultramar, sitting in Lisbon. 

The ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Crown of Portugal in the 
East Indies, maintained unimpaired down to a very recent date, 
was the last survival of its former imperial sway. Deriving 
its original title of possession from the award of the Holy See, 
the condition annexed of religious propaganda was faithfully 
carried out. The first missionaries, chaplains in Albuquerque’s 
fleet, were Dominican friars, established in Goa in 1510, and 
these were followed seven years later by Franciscans, who 
proved very active and successful preachers. Within the first 
eight years of their arrival, they held a like number of public 
baptisms, in which 7,000 natives were admitted into the church, 
and they made many converts throughout Southern India and 
the adjacent Archipelago. Goa, created on November 3, 1534, 
an Episcopal See, with jurisdiction from the Cape of Good Hope 
to China, but still suffragan to that of Funchal, received from 
the Franciscan Order its first bishop, Fr. J o40 de Albuquerque, a 
man of great piety and learning. Under his auspices many of 
the native princes had embraced Christianity, even before the 
ten years’ preaching of St. Francis, 1542-52, had given the 
great impetus to native conversions. Such increased extension 
of its authority entitled the See of Goa to be raised to archiepis- 
eopal rank, conferred on it on February 4, 1557, and its 
Metropolitan in 1606 assumed the title of Primate of the East, 
while the King of Portugal holds that of Patron of the Catholic 
Missions of the East. 

The Inquisition, the stern remedy for grave evils, its methods 
those of the age in which it flourished, was early established in 
Goa, and soon exercised a power co-ordinate with that of the 
Church and State. Only the Viceroy and Archbishop of Goa 
were exempt from the jurisdiction of the Grand Inquisitor, and 
even they had no power to withdraw others from it. Remote 
as it was from the centre of ecclesiastical authority, the Holy 
Office of Goa sometimes ventured to defy that of the Holy See 
itself, and a signal instance of such an abuse of power occurred 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Father Ephraim, of Auxerre, a Capuchin friar of great virtue 
and eminence, was the victim of the persecution, of which 
national jealousy on the part of the Portuguese at the establish- 
ment of his convent at Madrespatan, under shelter of the English 
guns at Fort St. George, is believed to have been the motive. 
Having repaired to the neighbouring Portuguese fort of San 
Thomé, as mediator in a dispute between the authorities of this 
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post and those of the British settlement, he was seized by the 
Portuguese Commandant, put in irons, and carried by sea to 
Goa, where he was imprisoned in the Palace of the Inquisition. 
This high-handed proceeding created great excitement through- 
out the Carnatic, and the mode of redress first sought was 
characteristic of the time and place. It was no less than the 
kidnapping of the Governor of San Thomé, whose very picty 
was made a means of ensnaring him. At the instigation of 
Father Zeno, another Capuchin monk, the Irish commandant of 
Fort St. George sent a party of soldiers to lie in wait for the 
Portuguese governor on his way to a little mountain shrine 
which he was in the habit of visiting every Saturday. The plot 
was successful, he was captured and lodged in the Capuchin 
Convent of Madrespatan (now Madras), only half a league 
distant, and there held as a hostage for the Superior. With the 
connivance of his guards, however, he found means to escape at 
the end of two days, and, making his way to his own territory, 
was received with great jubilation at San Thomé. 

But the captivity of Father Ephraim, who had influential 
connections, his brother being M. de Chateau des Bois, Coun- 
sellor of the Parliament of Paris, could not fail to make a stir in 
Europe ; the King of Portugal, as well as the Pope, was appealed 
to, and the latter actually threatened to excommunicate en masse 
the whole clergy of Goa if the prisoner were not released. What 
neither royal nor papal mandate could bring to pass was 
successfully effected by the intervention of a Mohammedan 
prince. The King of Golconda, a zealous friend of the imprisoned 
Father, having then an army on foot engaged in fighting the 
Rajah of the Carnatic, ordered his troops to beseige San Thomé 


and ravage the Portuguese settlements if the Inquisition did not 


surrender its prey before the expiration of two months. Father 
Ephraim was accordingly released, but only consented to quit his 
prison when the clergy of Goa went to escort him thence in 
public procession. 

He had suffered from fifteen to twenty months’ incarceration, 
during which he was not allowed even lis breviary, and only by 
stratagem secured materials for writing to solace his weary 
hours. <A pencil secreted under his arm-pit escaped the search 
of the familiars of the Holy Office, and the wrappings of the 
cigars perpetually smoked by his companion, a Maltese reprobate, 
supplied the paper for his manuscript. This occurrence was 
still recent in 1648, when M. Tavernier,* on his visit to Goa, saw 
and spoke with Father Ephraim, and heard from him all details 


*“Les Six Voyages de Jean Baptiste Tavernier, Chevalier Baron 
@’Aubonne, en Turquie, en Perse et aux Indes.” Paris, 1682. 
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of his captivity. One singular result, according to the traveller, 
was produced by it~—the cure of the prisoner’s squint, from the 
constant concentration of his sight in a particular direction, in 
writing by the light of a very small window. 

The cruelties practised on prisoners of the Inquisition have 
been, however, much exaggerated, and Senhor da Fonseca thus 
describes their régime, at page 217 of his valuable work :— 


As regards the treatment generally given to the prisoners in this 
palace, it appears that the rigour of the Inquisition was not carried to 
such a frightful extent as is generally believed. In fact, the prisoners 
were, in point of food and clothing, far better off than those in the 
civil jails, Each prisoner was confined in a separate cell, and was 
provided with a bedstead and a mattress, and, if he were a European, 
with a quilt. All prisoners were served daily with three meals; break- 
fast at six o’clock a.m., consisting of rice gruel for natives, and a 
three-ounce loaf, fried fish, fruits and sometimes sausages for the 
Europeans; dinner at ten a.M., and supper at four P.M., consisting of 
rice and fish. The Europeans were better provided for, as they had 
bread and meat twice a week for dinner, and bread, fried fish, rice and 
fish or egg curry almost daily for supper. 


Guards were stationed in the corridors, and strict silence 
maintained under penalty of whipping, but no torture was 
applied to the prisoners, either in the cells, or when under 
examination. The sick received every care and attendance, but 
were denied all religious ministrations save those of a confessor 
when in actual danger of death. The dread solemnity of the 
auto-da-fé, when the prisoners were delivered over to the secular 
arm to undergo their various sentences, took place every two or 
three years, and the fullest details of its lugubrious pageantry, as 
well as all other particulars on this subject, are found in the 
narrative of Dellon.* 

The jurisdiction of the Crown of Portugal was confirmed and 
extended by the Concordat of 1857, by which all British India 
was placed under the royal patronage, and the Holy See was 
precluded from exercising any act of authority save with the 
consent of the Portuguese Government. Several attempts having 
been made to induce the latter to abandon its claims, the Supreme 
Pontiff published the brief, Studio et Vigilantia, by which seven 
vicariates were withdrawn from the jurisdiction of Goa. In the 
negotiations which followed, lasting through the whole of 1885, 
the Pope desired to leave only the actual Portuguese territory 
under the Royal patronage, while Portugal, on her side, claimed 
the re-establishment of the historical dioceses of Cranganor, 
Cochin, Meliapore, and Malacca. A compromise was at last 


* “ Relation de l’Inquisition de Goa.” Amsterdam, 1719. 
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arrived at, and a new Concordat negotiated, by which the arch- 
dioceses of Goa and Cranganor, with the suffragan dioceses of 
Cochin and Meliapore, remain under the patronage of Portugal, 
the Goanese churches of Malacca and Singapore being attached 
to the Portuguese diocese of Macao, while the Holy See regains 
its freedom of action throughout the greater part of British 
India. 

The conclusion of the Concordat was immediately followed by 
the publication of the apostolic letters Humane Salutis Auctor, 
under date of September 1, 1886, constituting the Catholic 
hierarchy of Hindustan. The archbishopric of Goa is hereby 
erected into a metropolitan See, and its titular raised to the 
dignity of Patriarch of the East Indies, with the suffragan sees 
of Cranganor, Cochin, and Meliapore submitted to his authority. 
All the other apostolic vicariates of Hindustan, with the island 
of Ceylon, and the Prefecture of Central Bengal, are erected 
into dioceses, and seven have the rank of archbishoprics—namely, 
Agra, Bombay, Verapoly, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, and 
Colombo. The missions of the Punjab, Agra, Patna, Central 
Bengal, Vizagapatam, Mysore, Kandy, Sinde, Poona, Mangalore, 
Verapoly, Colombo, Jaffna, Coimbatore, Pondicherry, Madras, and 
Hyderabad are freed from the yoke of a double jurisdiction, 
which still exists only in those of Madura and Bombay. It is 
furthermore laid down that the archbishops and bishops of 
India shall communicate with the Propaganda, while the 
Patriarch of Goa and his suffragans shall address themselves to 
the Congregation for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs.* 

Thus vanishes the last imperial prerogative of that dazzling 
conquest by which the little kingdom of the Tagus, the terror 
of Asia and the envy of Europe, realized the golden dream of 
ages, and entered into possession of the glowing wonder-world of 
the elder universe. The prize of that epoch of romance, when 
nature, not yet ransacked of all her treasures, had still secrets 
wherewith to reward adventure, and the bold mariner, sailing 
into unknown seas, might chance upon new heavens and a 
new earth, it had a glamour which still clings to its faded 
memory, and invests the deserted streets of the once Golden Goa 
with such a visionary halo, as must ever cling to the wreck of 


Empire. 
E. M. CLERKE. 


* Catholic Missions, November, 1886, p. 106. 
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Art. VIL—THE INFLUENCE OF FATALISM ON 
OPINION.* 


. The Signs of the Times. By Tuomas Cartyte. 1829. 


. On Democracy: an Address read before the Midland Insti- 
tute, Oct. 6, 1884. By Jamues Russert Lowe tt. 


. Manifesto to the Electors of Midlothian. By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Giapstong. Oct. 1885. 


. On the Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion. By 
Sir Georce Cornewa. Lewis, Bart. 


. On Compromise. By Joun Mortry. London: Macmillan. 
1886. 


. History of an Idea. By the Right Hon. W. E. Grapstonz, 
M.P. 1886. 


ORE than fifty years ago Carlyle ventured to denounce what 
i he called “The Mechanism of the Age,” in an essayt 
marked with all the picturesque vigour and richness of his style. 
He bewailed the tendency which substituted or threatened to 
substitute the press, magazines, cyclopzdias and hand-books for 
permanent literary achievements, subjected the free aspirations 
of art to Academies and Societies, and made politicians grope for 
an ideal in constitutions and institutions rather than a states- 
manship based on principle. The “mechanism,” he declared, 
which had subdued external nature, was trespassing beyond its 
proper sphere. It had usurped the domain of life, thought, and 
morality, and was then sapping the springs of originality and 
freedom. Hence the endeavour to explain virtue away, reducing 
it ultimately to fear of pain or hope of pleasure, and to make 
duty to one’s neighbour merely equivalent to a self-regarding 
benevolence. 
The new wonders wrought by physical science had produced 
a misleading enthusiasm for reducing everything to a system, 
which, he argued, would not only bar a real material progress, 
but would finally tend to oust a belief in the invisible. ‘“ We 
are giants,” he says, “in physical power, in a deeper than 
metaphorical sense, we are Titans, that strive by heaping moun- 
tain on mountain to conquer Heaven also.” 
Carlyle was writing here in the familiar véle of a prophet, 
pointing to probable rather than to ascertained results ; but with 
all his prophetic qualities he would hardly have foreseen the 


* A Paper read at a meeting of the Academia on November 23, 1886. 
+ “The Signs of the Times,” published in 1829. 
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immense development in our own day of the tendency to which 
he points. Mechanism has grown into Fatalism, a Fatalism so 
universally productive of mental torpor, that when, for instance, 
the Duke of Argyll denounces the present “ Reign of Flabbiness,” 
or Mr. Goschen pleads for the recovery of the almost lost art of 
original independent thinking, they meet in the main with little 
encouragement except the pity extended to the misplaced energies 
of eccentric genius. To find a person, when the question is a 
political one, with clear personal convictions, based on something 
more rational than universal hearsay, or “the tide of public 
opinion,” has almost become an event of importance. Some 
public man, of sufficient standing to secure a column in the daily 
paper, lights on a plausible phrase or two, scatters them in his 
next speech like plums in a pudding; the leader next morning 
pets him with unthinking praise, the local association or league, 
parrot-like, adopts the ery, and then the thing is done. Those 
whomMr.John Morley describes as “the great army of the indolent 
good, the people who lead excellent lives and never use their 
reason,”* follow suit, and exert themselves only in denouncing 
men who hold back and claim a little time to think, as laggards 
or mutineers or secessionists. If one of the supposed laggards 
shows a prima facie reasonableness in his demand for breathing 
space, it is urged that after all it is useless to oppose what in the 
end is inevitable, as though the very best way to make a thing 
inevitable were not to join in the chorus of declaration that so it 
is. Let me not be understood, however, as referring in these 
remarks to any one political party. This loss of grit and fibre, 
this tendency to drift, to bend to what is supposed to be 
irresistible, is, as I hope to show, a common feature in the | 
formation of political opinion of every shade and leaning. 

As one of the symptoms of the disease to which I wish to 
direct attention, let me dwell on the fact, perhaps sufficiently 
obvious, that Parliament has largely ceased to be a deliberative 
body. Not that there is any lack of oratory, not that speeches 
are shorter, or members more content than of yore to give a 
silent vote; the new process of winnowing measures through 
Grand Committees, the threatened proposals as to cléture by 
hare majority, tell quite another tale. What I mean is the 
admitted dislike in the House to appeals to principle or any- 
thing savouring of what is unhappily called dry reasoning. 
Were Burke living now, it is probable that even for enlightened 
legislators in a Reformed Parliament his rising would be as sure 
a signal for dispersion as in the days when the Speech on 
Conciliation with the Colonies failed to prevent even a Sheridan 
from slinking out of the House behind the back benches. And 


_* “ Burke ” (“ English Men of Letters”), p. 153. 
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so, if Mr. Leonard Courtney wishes to unburden his soul he flies. 
to the remote parts of Cornwall; and, sad to say, his high 
speculations only make him appear in the eyes of many an 
abnormal specimen of the legislator. Not long ago Mr. Goschen, 
in an address at the Eighty Club, endeavoured to probe out and 
formulate the principles of the legislation of the last decade, 
whereupon critics in the press said Mr. Goschen was a theorist, a 
term, strange to say, meant to imply condemnation and 
importing unfitness for the task of government. There are, it is 
true, congresses and conferences without number on the many 
heterogeneous subjects that come under what is called ‘Social 
Science ; ” but confining our view to political questions, there is 
little doubt that public meetings of the usual kind are to a very 
slight degree deliberative ; they are in the main not gatherings 
of persons desirous of hearing the pros and cons., and of inquiring 
what is right and just, but are composed of individuals whose 
minds are made up on the subject at issue, and who are merely 
anxious to swell the chorus of approval or disapproval. The 
primary object of assemblages of this character is not to create 
or test opinions, but to ratify and publish them with some 
parade and solemnity. 1n Parliament, as out of it, it has almost 
become a maxim that speeches do not gain votes, or alter judg- 
ments ; and it is no paradox to say that the success of an orator is 
measured rather by the power of flattering the prepossessions of 
his friends than by his success in shaking the convictions of his 
opponents, 

The new doctrine of Fatalism, let me say at once, does not at all 
imply that men think and act without motives of any kind. 
Beliefs that are arrived at under the new canon have their own 
sanction, but that sanction is no longer the internal sense of 
reasonableness or justice, but the pressure of a tendency which is 
given a name, and then somehow invested with an external 
existence. Individual judgment is surrendered to what is styled 
the course of “ Public Opinion,” not because it is considered that 
error is more likely to be winnowed out and the truth to come to 
light when the majority agree (which would be quite reasonable) ; 
but because “the force of circumstances,” or “the spirit of the 
age,” or as learned persons say the “ Zeitgeist,” is conceived as a 
force with life and momentum, carrying the helpless age onwards 
in its steady, irresistible march. To attempt to stop its course 
by audaciously asserting what right reason commends, would be 
as useless (if we are interpreting a common fallacy rightly) as to 
endeavour to stop a steam engine in motion by patting it on the 
boiler. The common sense of most does indeed keep a fretful 
realm in awe in a manner the poet perhaps never conceived. As 
Carlyle says in the essay already referred to, “ By arguing on the 
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force of circumstances we have argued away all] force from our- 
selves, and stand leashed together, uniform in dress and movement, 
like the slaves of some boundless galley. . . . . Practically con- 
sidered our creed is fatalism, and, free in hand and foot, we are 
shackled in heart and sonl in far worse than Feudal chains,” 

Nor is it merely that this Necessitarian mood corrupts the 
every-day judgment of ordinary folk who claim po intellectual 
supereminence ; the poison has spread much further, and stains 
the deliberate pronouncements of men who rank, and justly rank, 
amongst our teachers and leaders. Mr. Russell Lowell, for 
instance, has the name of being an independent thinker, if ever 
there was one, yet he too has not escaped infection, but has 
deliberately adopted what I may call the inclined-plane theory. 
For instance in his address (otherwise admirably conceived in 
aim and tone) to the Midland Institute * on the extension of the 
political power of the masses, these are his words :— 

“« What we used to call the tendency or drift, what we are being taught 
more wisely to call the evolution of things, has for some time being 
setting in this direction. . ... There is no use arguing with the 
inevitable. The only argument available with an east wind is to 
put on your overcoat. And in this case, also, the prudent will prepare 
themselves to encounter what they cannot prevent, Some people 
advise us to put on the brakes, as if the movement of which we are 
conscious were that of a railway train running down an incline. But 
a metaphor is no argument, though it be sometimes the gunpowder to 
drive it home and imbed it in the memory.” 


And again :— 

“« The question for us, as it has been for all before us, is to make the 
transition gradual and easy; to see that our points are right, so that 
the train may not come to grief.” 

A metaphor is indeed no argument, to requote Mr. Lowell’s own 
words, but unhappily it is often an intellectual ignis fatwus for the 
most wary. Mr Lowell himself, usually the most lucid of thinkers, 
has in his own neatly chiselled phrases given us an example of 
the fallacy against which he would warn us. Why speak as he 
does of “ evolution,” “setting in this direction,” of the “ inevit- 
able,” and of looking to our “points.” Fatalism is fatalism, 
though it is rechristened with the scientific name of “ evolution.” t 


* On “ Democracy:” see Times, Oct. 7, 1884. 

+ Mr. Lowell has recently spoken in a vein more worthy of himself at the 
tercentenary of Harvard College. “ Democracy,” he says, “ must show its 
capacity for producing, not a higher average man, but the highest 
possible type of manhood in all its manifold varieties, or it is a failure.” 

+t Dr. Whewell makes some pertinent observations on the danger of 
loosely applying scientific terms when their strict meaning is forgotten :— 
“The language of science, when thus resembling common language, is 
liable to Le employed with an absence of scientific precision, which alone 
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Democracy is irresistible and inevitabie only because a number 
of apathetic people assume that it is, certainly not from any law 
of nature. Sir Henry Maine has recently shown that if history 
teaches anything it teaches the opposite doctrine, a doctrine 
accepted almost universally amongst political writers, and justified 
by facts until the constitution of the United States formed the 
one grand exception in giving evidence of stability. 

It may be interesting to give some additional examples of the 
modern heresy, from the writings of those who pass for keen 
observers of the signs of the times, and play a prominent part in 
public life. Mr. Labouchere, for instance, has been extolled by 
Mr. Matthew Arnold for possessing the rare un-British virtue of 
“lucidity,” so we cannot do better than quote him. This is Mr. 


Labouchere’s pean of triumph on the recent extension of the 
franchise :— 


“The flood is rising, and wi!l carry all before it. The checks and 
counterpoises which make property more powerful than numbers have 
been removed. The statesman who does not recognize that it will be 
vain to resist the current with old saws is lost to practical wisdom. 
New wine will burst old bottles... .. All that he can hope is to 
direct the stream..... Old Mother Partingtons wiil find it im- 
possible to stem the incoming ocean with their mops. The days of 
checks and counterpoises are over, our triumph—a triumph complete 
and absolute—is not far distant.” * 


Even Mr. John Morley, whose faculty of gorgeous literary pre- 
sentment and searching logic have done yeoman’s service in 
exploding a very similar fallacy, has breathed the air of contagion, 
as the following passage bears witness :— 


“Great economic and social forces flow with a tidal sweep over com- 
munities that are only half conscious of what is befalling them. Wise 
statesmen are those who foresee what time is bringing, and endeavour 
to shape institutions and to mould men’s thoughts and purpose in 
accordance with the change that is silently surrounding them.” 


I pass from the critic and theorist to a statesman of the shrewd, 
practical type, the Earl of Derby. In a speech made at Black- 
burn last autumn, this titled embodiment of British common- 
sense, touching upon a then keenly discussed question, reaches 


gives it any value. Popular writers and talkers, when they speak of force, 
momentum, action, and reaction, and the like, often afford examples of the 
inaccuracy arising from the scientific appropriation of common terms.” 
—Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, vol. i. p. 52. 

* Fortnightly Review, No. 226, October, 1885. 

t “ Life of Cobden,” vol. ii. p. 484. 
VOL, xvi.—nNo. 1. [Third Series.] 
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the following high level of exhortation: ‘ Disestablishment, 
and at least partial disendowment, in my mind, must ultimately 
come ; and if I were a parson, or one of those laymen who identify 
themselves especially with ecclesiastical interests and ideas, I 
should rather look to making the best terms possible than to 
resist what is inevitable.” 

Of the proper and legitimate sphere of compromise, which 
Lord Derby here curtly describes as “ making terms ” with the 
‘* inevitable” we hope to say a few words later on ; for the present 
it is enough to make some little attempt in searching out and 
laying bare the poison. For the evil of the new way of thinking 
is that its characteristic fallacies are shrouded up in clouds of 
verbiage, or escape notice in the distracting glamour of a 
rhetorical setting. A logical analysis would at once show the 
folly of this talk about “tendencies” and “currents” and 
“streams ;” but logic is not in fashion just now, and besides 
there is so little time for it. 

We will place before our readers only two more specimens of 
political utterances, and leave him to judge of their taste and 
virtue. The first is an extract from the Midlothian Manifesto of 
Mr. Gladstone, in the autumn of 1885; “a few words,” as he 
describes them, “ to qualify oversanguine expectations,” and to 
“ mitigate alarms,” which appeared to him exaggerated, though 
they are entertained by many whon, &c. &e. 


‘With respect to the severance of the Church of England from the 


‘State [he goes on], I think it obvious that so vast a question cannot 


become practical until it shall have grown familiar to the public mind 
by thorough discussion, with the further condition that the proposal, 
when thoroughly discussed, shall be approved. Neither, I think, can 
such a change arise, in a country such as ours, except with a large 
observance of the principles of equity and liberality, as well as with 
the general consent of the nation. We can hardly, however, be sur- 
prised if those who observe that a current almost throughout the civilized 
world slowly sets in this direction should desire or fear that among 
ourselves too it may be found to operate. 1 cannot forecast the dim and 


-distant courses of the future.” 


Observe there is not a word of the policy or justice of a measure 
of Disestablishment. Not a gleam of light thrown upon the 
perplexities of the Disendowment question ; no recommendation, 
no advice from the lips of one whose very entrance into public 
life was marked by a two-volumed deliverance on the relations of 
Church and State ; who is known as a devoted Churchman and 
the first of financiers. We are asked merely to observe a current, 
which in unmetaphorical language simply means that a certain 
number of people (whether reasonably or otherwise, we are not 
told), join in thinking or saying that Disestablishment must or 
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will come about. Whether they are probably right or wrong in 
their statement is absolutely irrelevant to the question whether 
the end would in itself be desirable. The credibility of the 
prophecy I leave out of sight for the moment, though one would 
expect something to be said on this point. The view against 
which I desire to lodge a first protest is that a rational man, 
with powers of will and action left in him, should passively sub- 
ject himself to the “ operation ” of a “ current,” without know- 
Ing or inquiring whether it is “slowly setting” towards a 
dangerous reef or a placid haven. 

Mr. Chamberlain does not indulge much in metaphors, but 
his plain language has been often dangerously near propouadine 
doctrines which, in the writer’s humble opinion, completely mis- 
apprehend the duty of a man of light and leading under the 
democratic régime, and would be fatal, if carried out, to intel- 
lectual independence. Let us take, for instance, an extract 
from a speech at Inverness : * 


‘“T should like, however, to warn you not to rest on the opinions or 
good-will of any individual. The Government, and still less a single 
member of any Government, cannot go one inch further than the 
average opinion of the party and of the country. Power is now in your 
hands, and it is you, and not we who are responsible for future 
legislation.” 


Surely this is an unworthy view of the duty of a statesman. 
Leaving out of sight the effacement of Ministerial responsibility 
which the doctrine involves, it almost comes to this, that those 
whose gifts and powers make them the natural leaders of men, 
who are equipped with all the advantages of education, leisure 
and opportunity, are not to possess their own souls, but to be 
ready to think, speak and act, in accordance with what is 
reckoned the masterful and irresistible tide of ‘‘ average opinion.” 
Needless to say what is best and most useful is not to be dis- 
covered by any system of averages, or any other short rule of 
thumb. At any rate, it is certain the ship of state will fare 
badly if the men of brains and counsel are to approach political 
problems as an unknown sea, and allow their vessel, nudwm 
renigio latus, to drift on a chance course dictated by the 
average opinion of the ship’s company.t 


* September 17, 1885. 

t John Stuart Mill will hardly be called an enemy to democratic 
government, but his conception of the duty of a statesman was something 
very different. “The public, collectively, is abundantly ready to impose, 
not only its general narrow views of its interests, but its abstract opinions, 
and even its tastes, as laws binding on individuals, and our present civil- 
ization tends so strongly to make the power of persons acting in masses 
the only substantial power in society, that there never was more necessity 
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A slightly different complexion is given to the fatalistic mode 
of forming opinions according as the bent of mind is optimistic 
or the reverse. I include, generally, under the term optimists 
those who, admitting and bewailing the evil and unhappiness of 
to-day, look forward with strong and assured confidence to the 
gradual disappearance of the bad, and the triumph of the good. 
In this sense, per contra, a pessimist may be one who takes a 
roseate view of the present life about him, but he looks at the 
future, and, above all, at a future of change, as involving necessarily 
a growth of evil and misery. But, however much men of these 
opposite classes may differ in their secret emotions, it is strange 
how, if once the fashionable fatalistic spirit comes upon them, 
they will be found, in the political sphere at least, saying and 
doing the same thing. 

The pessimist will generally call himself a Tory, and admit 
upon a little questioning he is a Tory Democrat; the optimist, 
on the other hand, will naturally bea Radical. Tory Democracy 
is little else after all than the old Toryism recognising the inevit- 
ableness of the coming change, and becoming keenly alive to the 
advisability of Conservatives in office being the passive instru- 
ments of fate, rather than Liberals. To watch how the wind 
blows is the grand maxim of the new school, which allows itself 
to be urged on to the hazardous makeshift of dishing Whigs, not 
certainly from a natural love of the work, but from a sense of the 
helplessness of striving against what the Fates have decreed. 
The optimistic fatalist, on the other hand, will generally style 
himself a Radical, whether he still adhere to the laisser-faire of 

the older Liberalism, or cling to that belief in the efficacy of 
state-aid and the omnipotence of Government for good,which is the 
characteristic of the modern school. He will rarely discuss any 
political problem without the phrases “ path of progress,” or 
“march of civilization,” coming to his lips; and it would be 
difficult to find a limit to the extent to which he believes human 
conditions capable of improvement. Zealots of this class may 
differ as to the respective merits of their contrivances and 
panaceas, but they will generally look back on the past with less 
reverence than piety, and agree that, with the unfettered sway of 
knowledge in these latter days, happiness and virtue are to 
advance with leaps and bounds : 


for surrounding individual independence of thought, speech, and conduct 
with the most powerful defences, in order to maintain that originality of 
mind, and individuality of character which are the only source of real 
progress, and of most of the qualities which make the human race much 
superior to any herd of animals.”—Political Economy, vol. i. p. 508, 
ard ef. vol. i. p. 248. 
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Forward, forward, let us range! 
Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change. 
Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day, 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 


The School of History, of which Buckle and Macaulay were 
the most eminent exponents, is largely tinged with fatalism of 
this type. Buckle especially rejoices in the death of the 
“ protective spirit ” which held minds in durance in the ancient 
days, “ the State teaching men what they are to do, the Church 
teaching them what they are to believe.” With the removal of 
this incubus of superstition, civilization advances with sure and 
unfaltering strides ; and so, he argues, the darkness of the middle 
ages is as impossible to recur as the twelfth century, for the causes 
of that darkness have been removed. The business of the 
historian in Buckle’s view is to show that “the movements of 
nations are perfectly regular, and that, like all other movements, 
they are solely determined by their antecedents.” The historian 
must be “imbued with the spirit of sefence, which teaches as an 
article of faith the doctrine of uniform sequence ; in otaer words 


, the doctrine that, certain events having already happened, certain 
i other events corresponding to them will also happen.” * 
r What occurred at a recent political crisis illustrates to some | 
extent the influence of a supposed overruling destiny on the i 
. minds of practical politicians. i 
, There were few Tories who in 1885 approved of the extension 
“ of the borough franchise to the counties on the bare merits 
‘ of the proposal. But the great majority had little doubt in = 
ir their hearts that what was called the natural expansion of the dq 
a Act of 1867 was fated to come about in the near future. And | 
” so the sword was sheathed, and the opposition to the measure, 
iY vigorous at first, became half-hearted, and in the end was sullenly 
te withdrawn (with an extenuating plea), from a feeling that, to 
. use Mr. Lowell’s phrase, there is no use arguing with the 
18 inevitable. This was the opiate that served to quiet the stormy 
»| sadness of the righteous Tory soul. 
“es To take another question, perhaps it is no paradox to say that 
“of one of the main reasons why the subject of the disestablish- 
a ment of the English Church is not now pushed to the front 
with any great prominence, and its advocates are apparently 
less vigorous and uncompromising than in the pristine days 
—— of Miall, is due to a prevailing belief, shadowy, yet unequivocal 
ast in its main features, that a great upheaval is somehow imminent 
y of in the near future, and that the finger of fate points unerringly 
— to the downfall of the Establishment. 


* “ History of Civilization,” vol. ii. p. 325. 
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Many other instances of the formation of opinion by the pro- 
cess of drifting and substituting a supposed tendency for the old 
standard of the wise and the just present themselves in recent 
political events. However wise may be the laws which the 
Legislature has passed in recent years (and with this 1 have 
nothing to do), the methods by which its assent has been 
attained have not always been so admirable. Whatever view 
may be taken, for instance, of recent legislation on the tenure of 
Irish land, on the subject of the Scottish crofters, or on the 
status and powers of married women, it is unquestionable that on 
these points views have been developed and positions reached by 
processes far other than dry argumentation. Debate and dis- 
cussion in and out of the House show over and over again, how, 
when abstract reasoning had failed, the scale would be turned in 
favour of a particular clause by an appeal to the tide of opinion, 
the force of circumstances, or the tendency of the hour. In this 
sort of way the Irish Land Act of 1881 was treated as a mere 
natural development of the Act of 1870, and the doctrine of the 
Three F’s discovered to be a necessary growth from the germs of 
the legislation of the previous decade, as though the very essence 
of a principle were not in such a case the limits of its application. 
And so in the end the error may assume a more subtle and 
misleading form, when a measure to which assent has been 
given, from considerations of this kind, is at a later period treated 
as solemnly approved of from its own innate justice, and so 
becomes a new starting-point for fresh developments. 

The fatalism which thus operates in forming and shaping 
opinion is quite distinct from that sense of purpose and order 
governing the apparent chaos of the world, the belief in a reign 
of inflexible law, which in one shape or other has been found in 

the great races of mankind, a temper of mind common to the 
stubborn Roman soldiery, the fanatical hordes of Mahomet, and 
the evangelical Cromwellian trooper. But this was a fatalism 
that spent its force in the sphere of action, and had little share 
in moulding or guiding mental assents. The Greek did not 
allow his belief in avayxn to interfere with a logical con- 
clusion. Such a Necessitarian creed has been found consistent 
with self-reliance, originality of thought, and obstinacy of belief 
in the highest degree. Indeed, for examples of this we need 
not go back to classic days, when in our own age we have 
witnessed the career of a Napoleon and a Gordon. 

It may be that modern speculations indefinitely extending the 
reign of law, hypotheses purporting to include in their wide 
embrace all things knowable and unknowable, and bringing into 
prominence a purely mechanical theory of the universe, have 
exercised an influence beyond their proper sphere. Politicians 
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endeavour to give a scientific tinge to their utterances by mis- 
using a scientific nomen*lature. The application of such terms 
as “evolution” and ‘development ” to political problems 
perhaps accounts to some extent for the supremacy of the 
Necessitarian jargon which now passes from lip to lip with easy 
iteration. One realizes, in the face of these facts, what it was 
made Carlyle so fierce in his crusade against all forms of cant. 
“ Ach Gott!” we may say with him, “it is frightful to live 
amongst echoes,” 

There can be little doubt that the modern system of democratic 
government has done much to make what is called “ average 
opinion” appear omnipotent and irresistible, and to reduce the 
art of politics to discovering and registering what the decrees of 
the majority may be. The will of the majority is the law; its 
expressed opinions are carried into practice with rigid and swift 
precision, and there is a strong tendency to invest with a concrete 
existence that which is so universally potent. It is forgotten 
that “ Majority ” is a name and nothing more, though spelt with 
a big “m;” that every minority is a majority in posse ; that, 
strictly speaking, the phrase, “average opinion,” “ public opinion” 
import a contradiction in terms. Thought, judgment, assent, 
are operations proper to individual minds; and there does not 
exist anywhere such a thing as “ public opinion ” any more than 
men can have a common soul. The opinions qué opinions of a 
number of men are worth very little more, except under certain 
special conditions, than the separate opinions of anyone forming 
the mass. Government by a majority is, after all, based on far 
other considerations than that the concurrence of many minds 
necessarily strengthens a conclusion.* It would be puerile to 
insist on the truth, were it not so often forgotten in practice, 
that the value of an opinion is to be measured only by the 
grounds on which it is adopted, and not by the number of people 
who hold it. Chances of error are not eliminated by multiplying 
instances, unless in such cases as when there is a common 
avouchment that a certain truth is primary ard intuitive, or 
when witnesses to a fact agree, or when there is independent 
investigation. 

It is perhaps not too much to be wondered at that under the 
existing conditions of majority rule its proper function of 
carrying opinions into practice should be exceeded; that in 
many cases it should suppress individual reasoning, and induce 
a blind acquiescence from a sense of the hopelessness and 


* For a clear and full investigation of the limits of the application of 
the rule of the majority, see Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s “ Influence of 
Authority in Matters of Opinion,” chapters vi. and vii. 
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inutility of holding opposite views. The decrees of the majority 
are only to be ascertained by periodical counting of millions of 
indistinguishable voting papers; the issues at- stake are often 
mixed up in hopeless confusion, the why and wherefore, the 
hidden motives for decision are never to be revealed, and the 
onlooker only hears the shouting and sees the machinery of the 
ballot-box. However unreasonable, it is not so much to be 
wondered at, human nature being what it is, that a mystical 
existence is given to the author of these imperious decrees, 
and that many bow down before them with helpless awe as the 
behests of an irresistible destiny. 

Many other reasons suggest themselves why undue regard is 
paid at the present day to the belief of others, especially when 
they form a majority. The field of knowledge is enormously 
extended, life is more complex, the legislature every year has 
imposed upon it new duties, whilst in the last resort government 
is in the hands of those who have least leisure for independent 
thinking. There is besides that natural dislike to remain in 
a state of doubt, not likely to be less common in an age when 
success in life depends so much on the power of “making up 
one’s mind,” and thus a wholesome prudence in suspending 
belief is apt by practical men to be treated as a mental failing. 
Then there is that dread of singularity so well expressed by 
the Greek aidos, that “sense of reverence and shame” for 
collective opinion which, as Professor Jebb has pointed out, 
is so abundantly illustrated as early as the Homeric Poems.* 

Added to these causes the dislike of labour and a misplaced 
self-distrust combine to render what is called public opinion little 
more than mere assertion, the unthinking repetition of the 
sayings of the market place—that which Cardinal Newman 
places in the lowest rank of notional assents.¢ Even when 
the influence of conventionalism does not result in the positive 
adoption of current formulas, but produces only a mental lethargy 
preventing or checking speech or action, much harm is done ; for 
nowadays opinions unexpressed by voice or vote are as worthless 
as blank cartridge in the battlefield. Perhaps they ought rather 
to be compared to damp ammunition, for they are even unequal 


* See Fortnightly Review, vol. xxxvi. N.S. 570, “ Ancient Organs of 
Public Opinion.” Professor Jebb gives a number of curious instances 
of the influence of “ average opinion ” over Homeric heroes. The Greek 
indefinite pronoun “fis” represents the public feeling. ‘“ Zis” is the 
spokesman of popular sentiment, that at critical periods supplies the 
governing motive. Professor Jebb, I may add, has discovered from 
some vigorous ‘l'ory sentiments of a passage in the Odyssey that “tis” is 
the earliest authentic example of the Conservative working man ! 

T See “ Grammar of Assent,” pp. 43, 54, and 59, et passim. 
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to the poor service of making a noise and frightening the 
enemy. 

One great mischief resulting from an undue conformity to 
average common sense is that many of the qualifications and 
limitations which almost all political problems present disappear 
in the process of reducing them to the simplicity necessary for 
an electorate including every grade of intelligence. But the 
result of thus sifting away the complexities of a question often 
is to eliminate the only points that merit discussion. The con- 
test is now not so munch about main principles as about the 
limits and methods of their application, and what is to be 
done when they cross or seem to cross each other. It is here 
that the loose oratory of the platform and the metaphors’ and 
similes that are now made to do duty for principles completely 
fail. As an instance of this take the way in which the question 
of minority representation was recently treated. It is unnecessary 
to speculate whether any of the proposals made were at once 
intelligible and effective ; at least it is certain there was a clear 
case for full investigation, and that the question should not have 
been kicked out of the field of discussion in so summary a 
manner. But to observe how the present system of voting 
worked injustice needed something of a patient and involved 
examination of details and figures, and the champions of popular 
rights won an easy victory by uttering crude generalizations 
concerning the law of the majority, and attempts to check the 
people’s will, as if the whole object of the inquiry were not 
precisely to ascertain that will. 

Another baneful result of allowing high considerations of truth 
and justice to be blurred or effaced by the hard maxims of a Neces- 
sitarian creed, is that spirit of compromise, compromise of an ille- 
gitimate kind, which now so generally passes for the essence of poli- 
tical wisdom. Mr. John Morley has well shown * how this spurious 
doctrine of conformity, the modern disciplina arcani, grows out 
of that particular mental mood which is the special object of his 
attack, that habit of “ putting social convenience in the first 
place, and respect for truth in the second,” that “shrinking 
deference to the stutws quo, not merely as having a claim not to 
be lightly dealt with .... but as being the last word, and 
final test of truth and justice.” Compromise of this illegitimate 
kind, with the attendant evils so pithily and graphically described 
by Mr. John Morley, is not less the sure result of being possessed 
with the idea that “it is no use arguing with the inevitable.” 
Lord Derby has frankly told us not to resist fate, but “to make 
the best possible terms with it;” excellent advice if destiny 


* “On Compromise :’’ see chapters i., iii., and v. especially. 
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showed an accommodating spirit, and were not a phantom 
creation of the brain. Of course there may be overwhelming 
reasons why, with the very object of ultimately attaining the 
best and wisest end, the sentiments of the majority should be 
respected, and allowance made for the deep-rooted force of habit 
or prejudice, why in deference to received notiens we should for 
a time give up all attempts to realize our opinions, or even 
abstain from expressing them. We may in this way give up a 
part to acquire a part, but not with an idea of abandoning the 
rest, nor otherwise than as making a step in advance towards our 
ultimate aim. That is one thing, it is quite another to allow 
a spirit of cowardice or shuddering conformity to keep our real 
opinions lodged silent within our hearts, or worse still, make our 
heart or voice give a flaccid assent to what we believe to be 
politically unjust or dishonourable. 

Mr. John Morley has some apt words, scouting the notion 
that, because a subject is not ripe for a practical treatment 
(within the sphere of practical polities, let us say), “ you and I 
are therefore entirely relieved from the duty of having clear 
ideas about it Take the political field: politicians and 
newspapers almost systematically refuse to talk about a new 
idea which is not capable of being at once embodied in a Bill, 
and receiving the royal assent before the following August. 
There is something rather contemptible, seen from the ordinary 
standard of intellectual integrity, in the position of a Minister 
who waits to make up his mind whether a given measure, say 
the disestablishment of the lrish Church, is in itself, and on 
the merits, desirable, until the official who runs diligently up 
and down the backstairs of the party tells him that the mea- 
sure is practicable and required in the interests of the land. 
. » . . The education of chiefs by followers, of followers by chiefs, 
into the abandonment in a month of the traditions of centuries, 
or the principles of a lifetime, may conduce to the rapid and 
easy working of the machine. It certainly marks a triumph of 
the political spirit which the author of ‘“ The Prince” might 
have admired. It is assuredly mortal to the habits of intel- 
lectual self-respect in the society which allows itself to be 
amused by the cajolery and legerdemain and self-sophistication 
of its rulers.” * 

It is instructive to compare Mr. Morley’s fully considered 
views with those of Mr. Gladstone on the same question of 
political morality. Mr. Gladstone is meeting the argument 
advanced by Lord Hartington and others, that he had either 


* “On Compromise,” pp. 95, 97, 98. It is noticeable that this passage, 
written in 1874, remains unaltered in the new edition of 1886. 
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conceived the intention of Home Rule precipitately, or had con- . 


cealed it unduly. This is the answer :—* In the first place, I 
deny that it is the duty of every Minister to make known even 
to his colleagues every idea which has formed itself in his mind, 
I should even say that the contradictory proposition would not 
be absurd... . . But letting pass, for argument sake, a very 
irrational proposition, I grapple with the dilemma, and say non 
sequitur ; the consequence asserted is no consequence at all. I¢ 
was no consequence from my not having condemned Home 
Rule that I had either not considered it or had adopted tt. 
What is trueis, that I had not publicly and in principle con- 
demned it, and also that I had mentally considered vt. But 
I had neither adopted nor rejected it, and for the very simple 
reason that it was not ripe either for adoption or rejection.” * 
We have italicized the parts of the two quotations which show 
most strikingly the fundamental disagreement between the chief 
and his lieutenant, concerning the duty of a democratic leader. 
The fact is, and recent events in particular abundantly prove 
it, that public opinion has not at all that force and strength 
attributed to it by the current delusion of a political necessity. 
History shows how the most deeply seated popular prejudices 
have been successfully conquered by the wholesome fearless 
expression of independent opinion by the courage of those whom 
Matthew Arnold aptly calls the “Remnant.” Man is still 
master of his fate, and the phantom enemy’s armour when tested 
will be found to be only of the pasteboard kind. What indi- 
vidual courage and persistency can do in combating the con- 
victions of a biassed majority can be seen in the successful 
crusade (by many deemed hopeless) in the first Midlothian cam- 
paign, and (to join great things with small) the victory of Mr. 
Bradlaugh on the oath question. Never was a time, perhaps, 
when earnestness and enthusiasm were more potent with the 
masses, and the acts and words of those who determinedly face 
unpopularity in defence of their own cherished beliefs meet with 
& more generous appreciation. But, for the most part, public 
men prefer swimming with the tide to stemming it, bending the 
knee to an idol in great part of their own manufacture. The 
error is contagious; the claptrap about necessity and “ force of 
circumstances ” passes from lip to lip and becomes the political 
stock-in-trade of a whole generation, and so we have the 
spectacle of majorities drifting with the tendency and the tide of 
a destiny which is nothing more than a name for the combined 


flabbiness and lethargy of individual minds, 
N. J. 


* “ History of an Idea,” p. 5. 
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Arr. VIIL—THE STORY OF THE FRENCH EXILES. 


Le Clergé franguis réfugié en Angleterre. Par F. X. Prassz, 
Chanoine 'litulaire de Clermont. Two vols. Paris: Victor 
Palmé. 1886. 


GREAT gap in both Erglish and French history has been 
happily filled by the publication of these volumes by 
Canon Plasse. In 1802, the Abbé de Lubersac, Vicar General 
of Narbonne, printed in London, and dedicated to George III. 
his “ Journal historique et religieux de Emigration et Déporta- 
tion du Clergé de France en Angleterre,” a book by which its 
author “ wished to make known to all nations, and to the re- 
motest posterity, the magnanimity of England’s king and the 
generosity of his subjects.” But his narrative, though conceived 
in a noble spirit of gratitude, was inadequate for its purpose. 
It consists of mere episodes, and they are related without pro- 
portion. It is also a royalist pamphlet, and a protest against 
the Concordat of 1801, between Pius VII. and Napoleon, rather 
than a history. We shall, however, make use of it in this article 
for some details passed over by Canon Plasse. 

It is perhaps right that the bounty of England to the French 
should be recorded by the nation tiat received, rather than by 
that which conferred the benefits ; yet itis strange that a matter 
of such magnitude as the free gift, to the exiles of a nation with 
which England was at war, of more than two million pounds 
sterling, should neither have found a special historian in England, 
nor anything beyond the merest incidental mention in English 
histories. In many respects this gift is more glorious to us as a 
nation than the twenty millions voted for negro emancipation. 
Yet Alison has no space for it in his lengthy record of the 
affairs of Europe; Knight’s enormous folios on the reign of 
George III. contain not more than a dozen lines on the subject ; 
and the late Mr. Greene, in his larger History, while illustrating 
what he calls “the new humanity ” by Howard’s prison reforms, 
the trial of Warren Hastings, and the abolition of slavery, has 
not a word on the hospitality of Protestant England to the 
Catholic clergy of France. 

Stranger still has been the apathy of Catholic writers with 
regard to an event of such interest and importance, from a 
religioas point of view, as the residence in England, for many 
years together, of many thousand Catholic priests. Charles 
Butler, indeed, in his additions to the Historical Memoirs of 
English Catholics, published in 1821, gives five pages to the recep- 
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tion in England of the French Persecuted Clergy,* but he enters 
into no details as to the numbers, residence, or occupation of the 
exiles. Those who have followed him have added nothing to our 
information, as may be seen bya quotation from Canon Flanagan’s 
History of the Church in England :— 

The tide of the exiled clergy [he writes] was far beyond all the 
need of the missions: it soon amounted to no fewer than eight thousand. 
It was accompanied by a vast number of the French nobility, and 
nearly all, both nobles and clergy, were cast penniless upon the shores 
of England. Seldom or never has Hagland presented so noble a 
spectacle as upon that occasion. It rose superior to its old prejudices 
and received them all with open arms; one thousand of them found a 
shelter in the King’s house of Winchester, and the voluntary subscrip- 
tions that poured in being still insufficient, a large sum was annually 
voted for many years.t 


In this short paragraph the whole subject is despatched. Could 
anything be more vague or unsatisfactory? How was the 
immigration caused ? When did it begin, and when did it end? 
How much money was subscribed, how much voted by Patlia- 
ment? How was it distributed? What is to be understood by 
“ many years”? What was the occupation of the French clergy 
during their exile, what their conduct? What have been the 
results on the nation, or on the Catholic Church in England, of 
the presence of these thousands of confessors of the Catholic 
faith ? Canon Flanagan answers none of these questions. His 
point of view was apparently the “need of the mis-ions,” and 
the supply being beyond the demand. So thoroughly, or so 
narrowly, does he keep to his immediate subject, that, though 
he quotes the generous words in which Abbé Barruel testifies 
to the favourable impression made on the French clergy by the 
English Catholics, he has forgotten to speak of the impression 
made on English Catholics and Protestants by the magnificent 
spectacle of ten thousand priests sacrificing their all for con- 
science sake. This omission is all the more to be regretted in 
that he gives two pages toa history of the Blanchard Schism, 
the one unfortunate blot on the glorious record of the French 
Church in England. 

More unaccountable still is the silence of Provost Husenbeth 
in his Life of Bishop Milner. When Milner was pastor of St. 
Peter’s, Winchester, more than seven hundred French priests 
lived in community for four years at the King’s house in that 
city, and many more in private lodgings. Milner was intimately 
concerned in these arrangements, as Canon Plasse shows. Yet 


* Vol. iv. chap. 78, §5. Four of the nine pages of this section relate 
the sufferings of the English nuns. T Vol. ii. p. 412. 
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the only reference to the matter by his biographer is that Milner 
translated a letter by a French bishop, and allowed the French 
clergy to celebrate in his church a solemn requiem at the death 
of Louis XVI., at which the English pastor preached; yet Milner’s 
later action, as bishop, against the French schism, or Blanchard- 
ists, is related in detail. The reasons for Dr. Husenbeth’s ill- 
proportioned treatment of Milner’s relations with the French 
clergy are, doubtless, that he was a witness of the bishop’s z2al 
against the poor and misguided remnant of the exiles, while of 
the earlier and heroic days he knew little. Still, the documents 
used by Canon Plasse were accessible in 1862, when Husenbeth 
wrote, and belonged to his subject. 

We have made these remarks, not in disparagement cf excel- 
lent books, but to show that Canon Plasse breaks new ground. 
He has written an important chapter in English as well as in 
French history, and his volumes should be read with equal interest 
and glow of pride by French and English, by Protestants and 
Catholics. In a visit to England in 1864 the subject first pre- 
sented itself to his mind. He set himself to learn English, made 
seven subsequent journeys across the Channel, and visited most 
of the places in England, Scotland, and Ireland, where his 
exiled brethren had resided, worked hard in the MS. collections 
of the Record Office and British Museum, and in the archives of 
the old Catholic churches, took personally many photographs of 
places and old prints, and with the materials gathered by all 
these labours has constructed a narrative full of interest and edifica- 
tion.* Naturally he has written from a French point of view. 
There are descriptions in his book that are superfluous for English 
readers ; and he has given aspace to the investigation of the 
names and dioceses of exiles, which in an English adaptation of 
his book we should gladly see devoted to some biographical 
details regarding their English hosts and friends. We regretted 
also to find so little use made of contemporary English literature, 
or of English biographies bearing on those times; but after 
having ourselves sought to complete our knowledge by a pretty 
long search through recent historians, and the memoirs of such 
men as Pitt, Percival, Canning, Wilberforce, we confess to have 
found little to repay our toil, except in the Parliamentary 
debates. In the brief sketch we now attempt we must be under- 
stood to refer to Canon Plasse for the proofs of what we state, 
unless when we indicate other sources.+ 


* Highteen full-page engravings add much to the value of these 
volumes. 

+ These volumes have the ordinary French defect of being without 
index. We have sometimes arrived at our conclusions by supplementing 
one statement or document by another. Canon Plasse is abundant, and 
no doubt accurate in his references, but he has not always given us the 
summaries or totals we should desire. 
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The causes and progress of the French Revolution are too well 
known to need repeating here. The exile of the French clergy, 
to which we restrict ourselves, was not, like that of most of the 
laity, a spontaneous, or a merely political movement. In July, 
1790, the Civil Constitution of the clergy had been voted, which 
threw all who accepted it into open schism with the Holy See. 
An oath to observe it was required from all who held office 
or benefice, and in November deprivation and other penalties 
were voted against the non-jurists. In the assembly, out of 290 
ecclesiastics, only 96 swore, and 25 of these almost immediately 
retracted. In Paris, out of 800, 600 refused the oath; in the 
provinces 50,000 out of 60,000. On January 2l1st, 1791, the 
king, Louis XVI. weakly signed the bill of ejectment against 
the clergy who refused the oath. On the same day, two years 
later, he was beheaded, but not before he had bitterly regretted 
his weakness. It is interesting to learn from an English source, 
that when Abbé Edgeworth told the king, just before his death, 
that the exiled clergy were being received and sheltered in 
England, the king exclaimed with emotion: “ Ah! la généreuse 
nation, la généreuse nation.” * As the revolution proceeded the 
enemies of religion were not satisfied with depriving the Catholic 
clergy of their benefices, or forbidding them to minister to their 
former flocks. By a law of August 26, 1792, all noa-jurant 
ecclesiastics were to quit the country in a fortnight, under pain 
of transportation to French Guiana. Three francs a day were 
to be given them for the expenses of a daily journey of thirty 
miles to the frontier. If they returned they would be awarded 
ten years’ imprisonment. The sick, and those over sixty years 
old, were exempted from banishment, but had to assemble in a 
place assigned to them in each department. The exiles had 
passports, yet multitudes were massacred en route at Rheims, 
Meaux, Lyons, Versailles, Caen, and other places, and those who 
escaped were pillaged and stripped, and arrived in exile, for the 
most part in absolute penury. Naturally those in the northern 
parts of France fled to the nearest place of safety, the Channel 
Islands—French in language, though English in nationality and 
religion—and the southern shores of England. 

Let it be remembered that this expulsion of 50,000 priests was 
endured by them voluntarily, in the sense that it could have 
been avoided by taking an illicit oath, and let us judge by 
it such passages as the following of Carlyle. Describing the 
first beginnings of the French Revolution, he says: “ Our 
Church stands haltered, dumb, like a dumb ox, lowing only for 


* Journal of Miss Porter in 1796, quoted in the Journal of Mary 
Frampton, published in 1885, p. 89. 
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provender (of tithes) ; content if it can have that, or with dumb 
stupor expecting its farther doom.” * Had he said, “as a sheep 
dumb before its shearer,” he would have been a truer historian. 
But, to his disgrace, Carlyle, in all his graphic pictures of the 
French Revolution, has not a word of admiration or sympathy 
for the exiled priests, nor does he do more than just allude to 
the decree of their expulsion. In one. place only he mentions 
“ dissident ejected priests, unconquerable martyrs according to 
some, incurable chicaning traitors according to others,” + and 
does not add a word or a fact to manifest his own or to form 
his reader’s judgment as to which epithet was deserved. It is to 
the honour of England that from the beginning no doubt on this 
point was entertained. The exiles were welcomed, if not as 
martyrs, or confessors, yet as noble sufferers for conscience. 
Some words spoken by an Anglican minister to the very first 
exiles expressed the sentiment of this nation. “Certain French 
priests,” wrote an eyewitness, “ just landed, went out of curiosity 
into a Protestant Church during the evening service. The 
clergyman was preaching, but seeing the strange priests enter he 
interrupted his sermon, and addressed them in French : “ Gen- 
tlemen, I admire the firmness and courage you have shown in 
the persecution of which you are the victims, and the dangers to 
which you have been exposed. May God reward you, and grant 
you all prosperity in future.” He then bowed low to them and 
continued his sermon in English ¢ 

The total number of priests who tock refuge in England was 
about 10,000, but these did not all arrive at once, or leave at the 
same period, and owing to poverty end want the mortality was 
fearful. According to Abbé de Lubersac, between the years 
1792 and 1802 about 1250 French priests died in Great Britain 
and the Channel Islands.§ Various causes increased or dimin- 
ished the numbers in the country. When the banishment was 
decreed, many who did not leave France at first, but hid them- 
selves, and ministered secretly to their people, were afterwards 
obliged to fly. Others, after expatriation, returned. The per- 
secution in France raged with more or less violence according 
tothe predominance of political parties, or the good or ill success 
of the wars, and fears of invasion. Some of the exiled left 
England for foreign missions, others after a time sought countries 


* Carlyle’s ‘ French Revolution,” part i. book ii. ch. 3. 

+ Part ii. book iii. ch. 4. 

t “ Memoirs of Canon Baston,” of Rouen, written in 1793, and quoted 
by Canon Plasse, i. 152. 

§ Journal, p. 14. Between two and three hundred subsequently, up to 
1817. Plasse, ii. 285, Six bishops died here before the Concordat, and 
after it nine, who refused to return to France.—Ibid. ii. 238. 
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where the religion and language were more congenial. On the 
other hand, some who had turned their steps at first to Catholic 
countries, and found but little welcome, were drawn to England by 
the report of the hospitality accorded to their countrymen. And 
when’ French armies invaded Belgium, Holland, Switzerland or 
Italy in 1794—5 many French refugees fled for safety to England. 
Perhaps there is no means of ascertaining the exact number at 
any one period, since, though lists have been preserved of such 
as received relief, many more were residing here at their own 
cost. In September 1792, before the period fixed for expatriation 
had elapsed, it was calculated that there were 1000 priests in 
Jersey, and 1,500 in England. In October the Channel Islands 
were overflowing with as many as 2,500 priests, and 2,150 more in 
England. The number went on rapidly increasing, and in 1795 
there were 8,000 on the lists of relief. Then many returned to France, 
and the numbers in England fluctuated. At the beginning of 1800 
there were 5,621 receiving help, besides many more maintaining - 
themselves. With the Concordat came the general return. At 
the end of 1801 the number helped was 3,060, at the end of 1802 
only 876 remained in England. Government grants continued. 
to be made till 1817, but it was merely to a remnant of political 
or religious irreconcilables. The great immigration lasted 
about ten years, and the average number of priests at any one 
time in Great Britain was about 6,000. 
How, then, was this influx of “ popish priests,” of a rival and 
hated nation, received by Protestant England? Canon Plasse 
testifies that, though there were not wanting some brutalities or 
excesses on the part of the lower orders, and some expressions of 
bigotry on the part of a few obscure writers, yet the nation as 
a whole, both by word and act, extended to them a cordial wel- 
come. Burke had nobly defended the character of the higher 
French clergy in his Reflections on the French Revolution, pub- 
lished in November, 1790, and in a great speech in Parliament 
on the 6th of May, 1791, he had pointed to the shores of Eng- 
land as a refuge against the oppression which he saw menacing 
all that was faithful to religion and honour in France. But it 
was not only the party influenced by Burke, or the followers of 
Pitt, who gave welcome or sympathy to the persecuted priests. 
Not one voice was raised in Parliament against their arrival, and. 
when later on it was found necessary to grant a large subsidy 
for their support, the money was voted year after year without 
a murmur or a dissentient voice. 

On the 15th of September, 1792, Sir Samuel Romilly wrote : 
“It is impossible to walk a hundred yards in any public street 
here (i.e, in London) without meeting two or three French 
priests. Who would have conceived that, at the close of the 
VOL, XvII—NO. | Third Series.j L 
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eighteenth century, we should see in the most civilized country 
in Europe (i.¢., France) all the horrors of political proscription 
and religious persecution united?” And in another place: 
“ How France came to act thus, and whether it was not to be 
expected from such ‘civilization’ we do not inquire; but it was 
surely as great a phenomenon that priests should be thus walk- 
ing unmolested in London twelve years after the Gordon riots.” 

In December, 1792, an Alien Bill was introduced in the House 
of Lords, and subsequently passed both Houses. Its object was 
not to exclude foreigners or refugees, but to detect revolutionists, 
Foreigners flocking to England were of three classes; first, the 
priests banished from their country ; secondly, those of the old 
régime who had left France of their own accord (les émigrés) ; and 
thirdly, those who were coming to do mischief and propagate 
the new notions. The Bill proposed that a description should be 
taken of all foreigners, that they should be furnished with pass- 
ports to the places to which they wished togo, that suspected aliens 
should be sent out of the country by an order of the Secretary of 
State, and that aliens in general could be obliged by proclama- 
tion of the King to reside in certain districts. In the debates 
on this Bill all the speakers, both for the Government and the 
Opposition, spoke with the greatest respect of the unfortunate 
priests. The Marquis of Lansdowne opposed the Bill, but in 
doing so he declared he was influenced by no one motive that 
was personal to himself’: 

He must, however, acknowledge that himself and his family, in com- 
mon with all Englishmen of any distinction, had experienced at the 
hands of many of these unfortunate people, the greatest kindness, 
attention and hospitality: to the French clergy in particular they 
were greatly indebted on this head, for it was well known by all 
foreigners that in France it was chiefly the clergy who did the honours 
of the nation. These worthy and hospitable men, driven from their 
homes and from their property, had claims upon the generosity of 
Englishmen, which had been most handsomely admitted, and which, 
he trusted, would continue to be admitted, until such time as France 
should become more just to a most deserving body of subjects, or until 
England should have furnished them with the means of forming settle- 
‘ments in Canada, and of there providing for their future support. 


Lord Grenville, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, replied that he 
would not ask the leave of France for England to bestow upon 
these unfortunate men whatever, in their liberality, Englishmen 
should be disposed to give them.* The sympathy extended to 
the emigrants was one of the charges made against England by 
France it her declaration of war in January, 1793, and Lord 


* Hansard’s “ Parliamentary History,” vol. xxx. pp. 151, 154. 
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Grenville said, “he was so far from denying the fact, that he 
considered it the highest glory to his countrymen, who had felt 
for the wants of the distressed, and had expressed their sympathy 
by noble and generous benefactions.” * 
We must refer to Canon Plasse for the details of these bene- 
factions. We can give the merest outline. The movement of 
relief was begun by a French bishop, one of the earliest of the 
immigrés. Monseigneur Jean-Francois de la Marche, Count as 
well as Bishop of St. Pol de Léon, in Brittany, was from the begin- 
ning to the end of the persecution, the visible Providence of the 
French refugees, both lay and cleric, and the life and soul of all the 
committees for their relief. We regret that our space does not 
allow us to speak of his adventures, his labours, and his virtues.t 
He is called by Canon Plasse “ Le Précurseur.” He had been 
obliged to fly from France, and had landed penniless in England 
on February 28, 1791. But he had been hospitably received 
at Lulworth Castle, and had made the acquaintance of many 
English Catholics, as well as of Edmund Burke and of several of 
his friends. He gave himself at once to the work of befriending 
his fellow-victims, and through him the charities of English 
Catholics and others were distributed during the year and a 
half that elapsed between his landing and the great influx of 
priests which began in September, 1792, after the King’s deposi- 
tion, the decree of banishment, and the massacres of Paris. Early 
in September committees of English gentlemen were formed in 
Jersey, Dover, Lewes, Bristol, Canterbury, Winchester, and 
London, to receive the wretched priests, protect them from 
outrage or imposture, house and clothe or forward them 
inland. It is to the honour of the Anglican clergy that in this 
work, as well as in subsequent efforts at relief, they took an active 
and persevering part. The name of the Rev. Mr. Sneyd, rector 
of Jevington, near Eastbourne, deserves special remembrance. It 
was soon seen that an appeal must be made to the nation. More 
than one committee was formed in London, and Edmund Burke 
drew up the address of that meeting, which ultimately absorbed 
the other committees, and became the agent of the Government 
in the dispensation of its succours. Naturally, however, until 
private efforts were exhausted or proved insufficient, the Govern- 
ment did not interfere, except in one important particular—the 
granting of houses or places of refuge. The Government also 
entertained a plan of forwarding the refugees to Canada, and 
endowing them with lands, and for this purpose sent com- 


* Hansard’s “ Parliamentary History,” vol. xxx. p. 470. 
+ Weareglad to refer to an article in Merry England for December 
1886, for an interesting notice of this excellent man. 
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missioners to the colony; but the scheme proved impracticable, 
and was abandoned. 

The names of the relief committee are interesting, and would 
repay an investigation that Canon Plasse has not given to them. 
We were agreeably surprised to find among them some of the 
leaders of the Evangelical or “Clapham sect,” as they were 
then called, as Henry Thornton, M.P. for Southwark, and Wil- 
liam Wilberforce, M.P. for Hull. But our admiration cooled on 
consulting the Life of Wilberforce, by his son, the Bishop of 
Winchester. It appears that this zeal for Catholic priests was 
not quite disinterested. The biographer explains the matter as 
follows :— 


The Convention had bestowed on Mr. Wilberforce in the course of 


this summer (of 1792) the doubtful honour of French citizenship. 
“T am considering,” he writes to Mr. Babington, “‘ how to prevent the 
ill effect which this vote might have upon our Abolition cause.” He 
found the opportunity in an attempt to raise subscriptions for the 
emigrant clergy.” Wilberforce entered in his journal: “ Friday, 20 
Sept.1792. To town to the French clergy public meeting, and con- 
sented to be on the committee at Burke’s request, partly to do away 
French citizenship.” * 


Let, him, however, have the credit of the word “ partly. 
Though it does not appear from his diaries, which are very 
minute, that he attended many meetings, yet an entry nearly four 
years later proves that he was, and was known to be, a real sympa- 
thizer with the sufferings of the exiles: 


March 5, 1796.—Received a letter stating the distress of the French 
emigrant clergy. Kept awake at night. Thought much of them, and 
formed a plan. March 6th.—After church saw the Bishop of St. Pol 
de Léon and several other persons on emigrant business. Then with 
Henry Thornton, by appointment, at my desire, to Lady Bucking- 
hamshire’s. She and Miss Macnamara earnest about the poor emi- 
grants. 


The names of at least two Catholic gentlemen appear in the 
committee—-Robert Barnewall and J.J. Angerstein. But the 
two who showed most zeal and perseverance were the Marquis of 


* “Life of Wilberforce,” p. 108 (ed. 1868). 

+ Is not this a slip of Wilberforce’s pen, or a mistake of his copyist, 
for Lady Buckingham’s? The Marchioness of Buckingham was, from 
the beginning to the end, full of zeal for the French emigrants, as well 
as the Marquis. She was also specially connected with Miss Macnamara 
about this time in several works of relief. The latter lady is characteris- 
tically called by the Abbé de Lubersac, Madame de Machemara, and then 
La Hasgeiee de Machemara (“ Journal,” pp. 87, 88). 
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Buckingham and John Wilmot, the chairman. George, first 
Earl of Buckingham, had been twice Viceroy of Ireland, first as 
Lord Temple. In every possible way, by money, by exertions, 
by voice and influence—he befriended the exiles. When the 
University of Oxford printed and distributed to the priests an 
edition of the Latin Vulgate New Testament, consisting of 2,000 
copies, the Marquis had 2,000 more printed at his own expense. 
John Eardley Wilmot was born at Derby in 1748, and was edu- 
cated at Westminster and at Oxford. In 1783 he became a 
Master in Chancery, and at the close of the American war was 
appointed commissioner for settling the claims of the Loyalists. 
He was member for Coventry from 1790. From 1792 to June, 
1806, he was chairman of the Central Committee, and gave him- 
self entirely to his great work of mercy. It was principally 
with him the Government communicated, and he acted through- 
out with indefatigable zeal and the most tender courtesy. His 
fifteen years of obscure toil entitle him to rank in the memory 
of good men with Howard and Wilberforce, and so many more 
philanthropists of whom England is proud. But we are antici- 
pating. 

The Central Committee entered into communication with all 
local committees, as well as with members of the Government 
(William Pitt was a member of the Committee). The Bishop of 
St. Pol, who had hitherto been privately collecting money with 
an English priest named Meynell, explained to the Committee 
what had been done. He had 907 priests on his list, and thought 
there were another 100 in immediate want, besides 500 who were 
yet able to maintain themselves, but whose means would soon be 
exhausted. Fresh victims of tlie persecution were landing every 
hour. There were 1,000 at Jersey. The number seeking refuge 
would he doubled and trebled before long. He had already sent 
£150 to Jersey, £150 to Brussels, and £420 to different parts of 
England. He was in correspondence with the various bishops 
and vicars-general whose clergy were in England. The Commit- 
tee did not hesitate to ask him to be distributor of all the alms 
collected, he being responsible to them. The Bishop had taken 
up his residence at 10, Little Queen Street, Holborn, at the house 
of a Catholic widow named Silburne. This house became the 
headquarters of all disbursements, whether in money or clothes, 
Mrs. Silburne devoting herself to the distributions in kind. The 
Committee, which first met at Freemasons’ Tavern, in Great 
Queen Street, afterwards held its meetings three times a week at 
the Bishop’s residence. 

The first public subscription amounted to over £32,000, and 
when this and other private donations were exhausted, the King 
called on the archbishops and bishops to have a national collec- 
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tion, made by clergy and churchwardens at domicile after a 
sermon preached in the churches. This was in May, 1793, and 
the amount realized was £41,000. A Catholic subscription and 
a special ladies’ collection may be mentioned in addition. It is 
calculated that by the middle of 1793 about £75,000 had been 
given to the clergy and £11,000 to the laity. It was soon 
apparent that private generosity would be unable to cope with 
wants which went on always increasing, and seemed likely to last 
some time. The matter was therefore taken up by the Govern- 
ment; and in December, 1793, £7,830 a month was allotted to the 
clergy, and £560 to thelaity. The lay grant was soon increased 
to £1,000 a month. Burthened as they were with the cost of the 
war with France, the Government declared positively for a time 
that this grant should not be augmented ; yet when the number 
of lay emigrants greatly increased, it was found impossible to 
keep the resolution, and in July 1794 £1,500 a month, in 
December 1794, £2,000, and in February 1795, £3,000 was 
allotted for the laity. In December 1794 the grant to ecclesi- 
astics was raised to £9,000 a month, and though this was quite 
insufficient, it was found impossible, owing to the cost of the war 
and the price of provisions, to add to it. Canon Plasse has care- 
fully examined the accounts of the Committee, now in the Record 
Office, and has quoted many particulars, but he has nowhere 
given the totals, year by year, distinguishing between the clerical 
and lay grants. Neither in the Treasury nor in the Audit 
Office do complete series of finance accounts go back beyond the 
beginning of the present century. No doubt a calculation might 
be made from the records of the Central Committee. Charles 
Butler, however, tells us that he learnt from the secretary of the 
Committee that in June, 1806, the sums voted in Parliament had 
reached the total of £1,864,825 ; and the grants, though in 
greatly diminished ratio, continued for another ten years. It may 
be said, without danger of exaggeration, that the Government 
grants to French priests alone, were considerably over £2,000,000.* 
To this must be added the sums subscribed voluntarily, already 
mentioned, and private gilts of unknown hands, Canon Plasse, 
after long scrutiny, says : “ These anonymous gifts were incessant, 
and continued until the return of the clergy to France, and 


* From 1794 to 1799, both inclusive, the lists given in the “ Annual 
Register” show an expenditure of £870,719 on the clergy and laity. In 
Marshall’s “ Digest” there is a summary of expenditure in “Suffering 
Clergy and Laity,” in each year from 1800 to 1831. This includes, how- 
ever, the relief of Toulonese, Corsican, and San Domingo emigrants. 
The summary from 1800 to 1816 is £2,705,869, which is about £2,000,000 
for the French clergy and laity. But to this we must add the grants 
from 1793 to 1800. 
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amounted to more than the total of both subscriptions and col- 
lections (made in churches) .* 

It may be said, perhaps, that the Government grants were an 
act not of generosity but of necessity. The emigrants were not 
chargeable on the local rates, nor could they be allowed to die of 
starvation in the streets. This is true; yet many things show 
that it would be most unjust to attribute the grants to grudging 
necessity. There was no necessity to receive the strangers, and 
there were countries in Europe which refused to do so. Or they 
could have been passed on quickly, with some formal grant of 
land in one of our colonies, and left to shift for themselves. But 
beyond this they were treated throughout with all possible con- 
sideration and courtesy, and their claim was always spoken of, 
not as that of paupers, but of sufferers for conscience. An 
English lady, Mrs. Hannats, addressing her country women, said : 
“ Charity knows no party. We plead, not for the faith of the 
French priests, but for their wants. But, let it not be forgotten, 
had those men been willing to sacrifice their conscience to their 
temporal interest, they would not be now in this country.” + 
The King also, in his letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(July 17, 1793) says that the priests sought shelter in England 
“alone for conscience sake.”~ Sir Henry Mildmay, M.P. for 
Winchester, even when bringing in a Bill against conventual 
institutions in 1800, speaks of “ that unfortunate and meritorious 
class of men who have preferred: the sacrifice of all their tem- 
poral interests, and actual expulsion from their native country, to_ 
the abandonment of their principles and their religion.’’§ 

With these sentiments, which seem to have prevailed univer- 
sally, we are not surprised that M. Plasse bears testimony to and 
gives many examples of the great courtesy extended to the 
priests. One instance may be quoted. An English frigate, the 
Indefatigable, on August 7, 1798, captured a French corvette, 
the Vaillante. The captain, Sir Edward Pellew, visited his 
prize, and noticing, among a large number of convicts who were 
in the French vessel, some of a different appearance to the rest, 
he asked who they were. One of them replied that they were 
twenty-five priests whom the Directory was sending to Guiana. 
The captain at once lifted his hat, and bowing to them, said with 
emotion: “I am happy, gentlemen, to deliver you from an 
almost certain death. You are the richest prize 1 have yet 
made.” He then had the other convicts and the French sailors 
conveyed to his own frigate, leaving the priests in the corvette, 
and choosing the Catholic men of his crew to navigate her, 


* Plasse, vol. i. p. 251. + April, 1793. See Plasse, vol. i. p. 242. 
t Ibid. p. 246. § Hansard, xxxv. p. 340. 
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When they arrived at Plymouth they were not only set at liberty, 
but put at once on the list of those who received weekly main- 
tenance.* 

We cannot enter into the details of the distribution of the 
alms, which fill the greater part of Canon Plasse’s book. No 
distinction was made of rank, except between the bishops and 
other priests. There were thirty bishops in England, but the 
Archbishop of Aix and Narbonne, and the Bishops of Montpellier, 
Rodez, Perigueux and De |’Escar, having means of their own, 
would not receive help.t The bishops received ten guineas a 
month, the other priests thirty-five shillings or two guineas. 
Distributors were appointed in different districts, and these were 
invariably French priests recommended by their bishops, and 
appointed by the bishop of St Pol, to whom the general super- 
intendence was committed. He was responsible to the committee, 
and they to the Treasury. Every precaution was taken against 
fraud, either on the part of the distributors or recipients. Besides 
the weekly doles, great care was given to the sick and the 
demented, and extra sums granted to extraordinary cases and for 
travelling expenses, when change of residence was necessary. 

One of the most interesting features of the narrative is the 
account given of the various houses allotted by the Government 
for residence of large bodies of priests. A house at Fortune, near 
Gosport, was set apart at the beginning of the immigration, and 
received as many as 250 in October, 1792. In April, 1793, 
these were removed to Winchester, where there were others 
already assembled, and being joined by 200 irom Jersey, they 
made up a community of 600, which was increased to 700 by the 
end of the year. These all lived together, and 150 more were 
scattered through the city. The residence of this large body of 
priests was an unfinished palace begun by Charles II., and called 
the King’s House. It is now used as a barrack. During the 
former wars with France it had been set apart to receive French 
prisoners. It was now repaired and sufficiently furnished at the 
expense of the Government, and the canons, curés, and vicaires 
of France found themselves suddenly converted, in a Protestant 
country and by a Protestant Government, into a religious com- 
munity, under the Abbé Martin, a religious of the Congregation 
of Eudistes, and formerly superior of the Grand Séminaire of 
Lisieux. Officials and servants had been provided, but the priests 
found they could manage domestic matters better and more 
economically themselves, and reduced the expenses of this great 
community to about 5s. 6d. ahead per week. A party of 200 
transformed themselves into artisans, and a carpet or tapestry 


* Piasse, vol. i. p. 133 ; ii. p. 94. + De Lubersac, p. 20. 
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manufactory was established by the aid of the Marchioness of 
Buckingham. She herself managed the sale of their work, and 
the profits were their own. None were idle. Lectures and con- 
ferences on theology and Holy Scripture were given; some 
young ecclesiastics finished their education, and were ordained ; 
retreats were made and preached. Besides the English Catholic 
Church in the city, there were two chapels in the King’s House. 
High mass and vespers were sung on Sundays and feast-days, 
and of course many masses were offered daily. Perpetual adora- 
tion was kept up from half-past five in the morning to eight at 
night. 

All this continued for three years and a half, when, owing to 
the fear of invasion, the King’s House was required as a barrack, 
and the community was broken up. Some were dispersed, but 
three other houses were provided by the Government for those 
who preferred community life; one at Reading for 300, another 
at Thame for 110, and a third at Paddington for 60. It is 
rather amusing to find that, though there had been no scandal, 
the antipathy between Normans and Bretons had so far 
manifested itself that it was judged more prudent to place 
the Normans at Reading and Paddington, under Norman 
superiors, the Bretons at Thame under a Breton. Canon Plasse 
gives many interesting particulars regarding these establish- 
ments, as well as concerning a military school established at 
Penn, near Beaconsfield, principally by the influence of Edmund 
Burke, for the sons, mostly orphans, of French Royalist officers. 

The dispersed clergy sought by every means in their power 
to maintain themselves as teachers of French or Latin, music, 
drawing, or mathematics, and even as tailors, shoemakers, clock- 
makers, or field labourers. Charming details are given of their 
gaiety, as well as sad pictures of their distress.* Some found 
more congenial and appropriate occupation in the spiritual care 
of their countrymen. The Government gave permission to 
erect chapels for public worship, and the registers, still preserved 
at the French Church of St. Louis in London, teil of the work 
performed. The Bishop of Coutances was at that time the 
diocesan of our Channel Islands, and it was from him, of course, 


* Mr. J. Winter Jones, in his “ Preface to the List of Books of Refer- 
ence in the Reading-room of the British Museum,” says :—“ The French 
Revolution led to a considerable increase in the number of readers during 
the first years of that extraordinary convulsion. Nearly one-half of those 
admitted in the year 1795 consisted of French refugees. Among them 
were the Archbishop of Bordeaux, the Bishops of Uzes and of Troyes, 
the Count de St. Cyr . . . . with a long list of abbés and men of less 
note, all of whom sought relief from the ennui of their exile in the 
reading-room of the British Museum.” 
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that jurisdiction emanated. Bishop Douglas, the Vicar Apostolic 
of the London District, constituted the Bishop of St. Pol de 
Léon his vicar-general in all that related to the French; and 
it was he who appointed priests to serve the various chapels 
in London, at Southampton, Lymington, Romsey, Hardway, 
near Gosport, and Winchester. For an account of these chapels 
and the zealous labours of the priests we must refer to Canon 
Plasse. We will say a few words about one that he has passed 
over. A French chapel was opened in Winchester in 1798, after 
the breaking up of the King’s House community, and was quite 
distinct from the two chapels used by the clergy there, as well as 
from the English Catholic Church in St. Peter’s Street. It is 
not mentioned by Dr. Milner in his “ History of Winchester,” 
published just before its opening, nor alluded to by Dr. Husenbeth 
in his “ Life of Milner,” nor by Canon Plasse ; but it is called in 
the register preserved in the archives in London, “Chapelle 
Catholique Francaise 4 Winchester.” It is amusing to see how 
the priests were sometimes puzzled as to the ecclesiastical position 
of England. As all acts of baptism, marriage, &c., might be 
important after the hoped-for return to France, the Irench 
priests took care at each entry to repeat in full all that would 
serve to explain their acts during their exile. M. Auger, the 
priest in charge at Winchester, declares that he is cwré of such 
a parish in France, that he is cruelly banished for his faith, that 
he is missionaire apostolique in England, that he is appointed by 
the Bishop of St. Pol de Léon, whom he calls vicar-general of 
Monseigneur |’Evéque de Londres; afterwards (finding that this 
designation is incorrect) Evéque de Centurie et Missionaire 
Apostolique. It is not till the third year that Bishop Douglas 
gets his true title of Vicar Apostolic. Two other matters of 
some interest may be here stated, since there is no mention of 
them in Canon Plasse, and we have sought in this notice to 
supplement as well as to abridge his work. One is the appoint- 
ment of a French army chaplain; the other a mission given to 
French prisoners of war. A register of baptisms, marriages and 
deaths was kept in Southampton from December, 1792, at the 
first landing of the emigrants, to December, 1804. ‘The chapel 
and register after a year’s interval were transferred to Lymington, 
and date from January, 1506, to December, 1807, and again from 
July, 1808, to July, 1813. Here several names are English and 
Irish, since there was no other chapel in that neighbourhood ; 
whereas in Winchester the French priest’s jurisdiction was con- 
fined to the exiles. With the death of M. Le Tellier, the priest 
who had served at Southampton and Lymington for ten years, 
the register ceases ; but we then come upon the interesting fact 
of an ariny chaplain, though only for the foreign troops in 
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English pay. In 1814, and to August 28, 1815, the registers 
ace signed by the Prétre Missionaire Apostolique et Chapelain 
des Troupes du Foreign Depdt 4 Lymington. At the final fall 
of Napoleon and the breaking up of the foreign contingent the 
chaplain no doubt returned to France. He leaves a note, that all 
future entries must be made by the Rev. Mr. Brown, resident at 
Pyle Wells House, near Lymington. 

The account of the mission to French prisoners is given by De 
Lubersac. He does not mention the date, but it was before 1802 
when he wrote. Thirty thousand French prisoners filled the 
prisons of Porchester, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Bristol, Norman 
Cross, Chatham, &. Their wretched spiritual condition moved 
the compassion of the Bishop of St. Pol, who was the first mover 
in all good works, He gathered a number of experienced and 
zealous priests, got special leave from the Government, and sent 
them to the various prisons, Though as priests and as royalists 
they met with contempt and insult from the majority of the 
prisoners, on the other hand they had great success and consola- 
tion with others. It is a touching incident that when the good 
missionaries made known to the Bishop and other priests the 
frightful state of nudity in which they found many of the 
prisoners, a subscription was opened among the poor banished 
priests for their relief, and these men, who had scarcely decent 
clothing for themselves, deprived themselves of all that was not 
absolutely necessary to clothe their more necessitous fellow- 
countrymen.* ‘This is but one out of many traits of generosity, 
which we regret to pass over. 

Their generosity in assisting each other was only equalled by 
their gratitude to the English. More than a year before the 
Government grants, and before any of the great public subscrip- 
tions had been made, at the end of the year 1792, the Bishop of 
Léon thus addressed the French priests in England : ‘ 


May the God of mercies shower down His chosen blessings on a 
people who seem chosen by Him to vindicate the violated laws of nature 
and humanity! In the days of French power and glory England often 
disputed the field of battle, and her efforts were often crowned with 
success in asserting her right to the dominion of both seas. But she 
offers to us a more glorious spectacle, a triumph of a higher nature. 
She has opened her ports to you, she considers you not as strangers, 
she sees you are unhappy, and she embraces you as brethren and 
friends. The English are not startled at your numbers; they think 
the best use they can make of their great opulence is to afford succour 
to a greater number of persons in distress... . . In the seaports, in 
cities, in villages, in the isles [Jersey, &c.], and the capital, what an 
eagerness to anticipate and relieve our wants. Citizens of every rank, 


* De Lubersac : “Journal,” p. 101. 
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pressing forward to welcome a colony of unfortunate exiles with a 
brotherly affection, were more happy in the offer of their services 
than you in receiving them, anxious to conceal the hand that ministered 
to your wants, and hurt only by the reserve that hid them... .. 
These attentions, this liberality, were not confined to any particular 
description of men, but common to the whole nation, and to every 
class that composes it: to the corporations, the chapters, the univer- 
sities, to the palaces of the rich and the humble cottages of the 
poor.* 


We would not, of course, be understood, from what has been 
said or quoted, to assert that all was peace and charity in this 
unexpected bringing together of French and English, Catholic 
priests and prejudiced Protestants. There were some outbreaks 
of violence, some ebullitions of bigotry. But considering the 
long enmity between England and France, and the war that was 
raging at that very time; considering also the ignorance and 
prejudice that prevailed, and the recent outbreak in the Gordon 
riots, the forbearance and generosity of England to these out- 
casts of her old rival, and priests of her discarded faith, were as 
remarkable as the gratitude of the French priests was sincere and 
their conduct edifying. The presence of so many priests in Eng- 
land created great alarm in some minds; but good feeling pre- 
vailed, and prevented the panic from spreading. There was a 
Mr. Jones in those days, as there has been a Spooner and a 
Whalley in our own. Ina debate on Monastic Institutions in 
1804, Mr. Jones spoke as follows :—“ A celebrated character had 
said of the French Revolution that the age of chivalry was gone. 
So would he say that the age of Popery had commenced. 
He could not but think that danger was to be apprehended from 
5,000 priests being in the country.” But Mr. Jones was answered 
by Mr. Sheridan : 


‘A foolish alarm had been sent abroad respecting the number of 
emigrant clergy now in this country. They were said to amount to 
5,000, and persons had even been absurd enough to say that in one 
county alone they had converted 2,000 housemaids. How this won- 
derful conversion was brought about he could not well conceive. The 
emigrant priests spoke but little English, and our housemaids spoke 
as little French.+ 


Sheridan was right. Not only their ignorance of the language, 
but the fact that they were enjoying English hospitality pre- 
vented the French priests from making any active efforts to spread 
the Catholic faith. But their Masses, their prayers, their suffer- 
ings, and the good odour of their example, have not been without 


* Milner’s translation. + Hansard, vol. xxxv. 
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effect in dispelling prejudice and drawing grace upon the country. 
Their edifying conduct was readily and universally acknowledged 
both by friends and enemies at the time. Now that we look 
back on this episode of the Church’s history, we perceive in it, 
not dimly, the divine purpose, purifying as well as vindicating 
the Church of France, and giving to England an opportunity of 
national reparation to that Catholic Church she had so deeply 
outraged for more than two centuries, Carlyle, in describing 
the Church in France before the Revolution, writes with admira- 
tion of the age of Canossa, “when kings stood barefoot in 
penance-shirt,” but sneers at the Church as changed since then, 
and making patrons of her kings; and laughs contemptuously 
at the “Sorbonne, mumbling only jargon of dotage, and no 
longer leading the consciences of men.” As to the latter charge, 
it ill befits a writer who himself took the réle of one crying in the 
wilderness. Is doctrine that has ceased to be popular necessarily 
jargon of dotage? Is the disbelief of either fools or “philosophes” 
an evidence of falsehood? If the Catholic faith ceased, in a 

reat measure, to lead the consciences of men towards the end 
of the eighteenth century, it certainly had not ceased to hold the 
consciences of its teachers in France. The sincerity and earnest- 
ness of the faith that made them endure spoliation and exile is 
beyond cavil; and, to us at least, it is a grander spectacle to see k 
50,000 priests (for that was the number of the non-jurants) 
going willingly forth to banishment, and living in toil and 
penury for years, than to see even a proud emperor doing penance 
against his will. It is for this reason we hope that Canon Plasse’s 
volumes will be read and studied both in England and in France. 
Written from a French point of view, and consisting in great 
part of translations into French of English documents, they will 
not bear translation into English in their present form; but 
we should welcome an Enaglish adaptation, supplemented from 
English sources, as an important addition to our historical litera- 
ture, both civil and religious. 


T. E. Briveerr, C.SS.R. 


Art. IX.—THE LOST, STRAYED AND STOLEN OF 
OUR CATHOLIC POOR CHILDREN. 


F the many humiliating and distressing sights to be met 
O with daily in the richest and most populous of our large 
towns, there is none more saddening and more frequent than 
that of the ill-clad, ill-washed, and ill-fed street arab. 

He is indeed ubiquitous, and his presence, with all its afflicting 
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detail, has long since grown familiar to us. We have, as it were, 
grown callous to the sight, and look upon his company as an 
unwholesome necessity. We have been so accustomed to live 
and work amongst them that their absence would astound us, 
while their presence has become to us a human landmark in our 
daily occupations and journeys through life. Yet, with it all, we 
know little of them, save that they exist and increase in number, 
that they are living pictures of untold suffering, misery and 
want; that they are one of a family which lies hidden from our 
sight in some damp, dark, fetid room or cellar, in a neighbour- 
hood known to us only by name. At times, it is true, their 
haunts, mode of life and characteristics are set vividly before us 
by a special correspondent of some great daily newspaper, who, 
working the subject up into a thrilling and harrowing article, 
excites our curiosity, awakens our flagging sympathy, and 
rouses us to make impulsive use of generous resolutions. At 
other times we read of some great movement being set on foot 
with the object of reaching and affording relief, spiritual and 
temporal, to the thousands who fill our courts and alleys by 
night, and crowd our central thoroughfares by day. Again, 
our newspapers bring before us heartrending appeals, emanating 
from philanthropic societies, on behalf of the boy, the orphan, 
the deaf, the blind, the lame, the fallen, and others of that count- 
less army of poor suffering souls, who eke out a miserable and 
precarious existence in all our large cities. 

There is both instructive and interesting reading to be found 
in the annual reports published by these societies. The mind 
becomes enlightened on many subjects concerning which it had 
long been in darkness. To the superficial reader there is much 
that is comforting. He is struck with the energy and zeal 
displayed by ‘The Boys’ Beadle” in his daily rounds in quest 
of the arab. He is cheered in reading that many have been 
rescued, that homes have been found for them. He is quite 
touched with the gratitude evinced by others in returr for favours 
received. Every page glistens with hope, and is heavily laden 
with good deeds done. The last ieaf, which contains the yearly 
balance sheet, is the only chilling page in the bright little 
volume. He will close the book with the conviction that the 
Society is doing a noble and benevolent work—that it should 
certainly be encouraged and supported. 

But reflections far more serious and weighty than these arise 
from a perusal of these reports. They reveal the existence of 
an unfathomable social disease in our midst, which has. been 
allowed to grow and spread until it has covered the whole surface 
of the three kingdoms, with its thousands upon thousands of 
helpless, abandoned, and neglected victims. 
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Abandoned, helpless, and neglected indeed they would remain 
if left to be dealt with under the existing legislative machinery. 
School Boards, Industrial and Reformatory Schools have proved 
insufficient in accommodation, in organization, and in scope to 
clear the streets of the class which is most in need of their help 
and protection. That they have done much is not to be denied, 
but that there is much more left still undone the present state of 
our streets bears cruel and convincing testimony. Private 
philanthropy has long since stepped in, and has worked with 
untiring zeal and energy. The result speaks volumes for the 
extent and magnitude of the evil it has taken upon itself to 
check and diminish. The appeals issued by these societies prove 
that an immense effort is constantly being made to deal with 
the neglected and deserted children of our cities. They reveal 
the existence-of an organization widespread in its influence, 
uncontrolled in its operations, unlimited in authority and control 
over its subjects, and worked at the discretion and dictation of 
some half-dozen members of an executive committee, responsible 
in some measure that the funds lavished upon them have been 
disbursed for the furtherance of the objects in view, but 
responsible to no one as to the ways and means by which those 
objects are attained. 

The growth of these foundations of voluntary houses for the 
waifs and strays of both sexes has been rapid. They are to be 
found in every city of the kingdom, aye, almost in every village, 
bearing testimony to the zeal of hundreds, the charity of 
thousands. 

Of the number of children picked up annually by the officers 
of the homes and refuges there is no possible means of forming 
any reliable estimate. From Low’s “ Handbook to the Charities 
of London” (1886-7), an extract of some seventy voluntary 
boys’ and girls’ homes gives the following result :— 

Inmates—over 14,000. 

Annual Income—£225,000. 
This number by no means exhausts the total number of similar 
institutions now flourishing in London. The classified list of 
reformatory and preventive institutions connected with the 
Reformatory and Refuge Union (1884) gives a total of 70 
provincial voluntary homes, with 2,868 inmates. Of the number 
of homes unconnected with this Union there is no mention. 
That their number is very large, few of our readers will doubt. 
The more they have travelled the deeper will be their conviction 
that these institutions are ubiquitous, that every town in which 
they may have sojourned has a long list of local charities, and 
that a boys’ and girls’ refuge home inevitably forms an item in 
the list. 
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The management and general arrangements of these homes 
are as arule eminently satisfactory from a material point of view. 
The inmates are well-fed, well-clothed, and usually well-behaved. 
They are doubtless instrumental in doing great good, in saving 
vast numbers who would assuredly have drifted into the ranks of 
those who fill our jails and infest our streets. From this point 
they are worthy of the support which is evidently dealt out to 
them with no stingy hand. The world is not too critical. It 
looks at general results achieved; it is not over-inquisitive as to the 
means used in their production. It first knew the waif as he 
stood, idle, ragged, and miserable, in the street, it can scarcely 
recognize him as he now appears, the bright, sharp, well-fed boy. 
This to it is a demonstration of practical philanthropy—a some- 
thing gained for the money expended. It has few, if any, 
religious scruples, and for such as it has it will find speedy 
comfort and assurance in learning that “ the chief aim ” of these 
institutions is to reclaim and elevate the neglected and criminal 
classes, by educating them in the fear of God and in the know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures. 

We Catholics, however, cannot afford to view the work carried 
on by the societies in so easy and superficial a light. The whole 
question is a very grave one from our point of view, and recent 
disclosures in Ireland and England have tended to strengthen 
the fears and doubts which were slowly rising in our minds. We 
have found out late, very late indeed, that Christian philanthropy 
is being used as a cloak to proselytism of the worst and most 
heinous description. The good name and fame deservedly 
enjoyed by many prominent Christian associations and insti- 
tutions have been borrowed and made use of by latter-day 
founders of homes and refuges. They possess all the external 
qualifications of the former; they work apparently much on 
the same lines, only more noisily. The good they do, the 
converts they make are in perpetual evidence, either in public 
halls or in the columns of some weekly or monthly paper, 
which finds an extensive sale through the forced exertions of 
a small army of youths told off for the purpose to the various 
towns in the neighbourhood. It is with such spurious institu- 
tions as these we intend dealing in our present article. And before 
submitting and reviewing proofs of the mode of procedure 
adopted by them, we would first say a word on the cause and 
sources which bring so many thousands of our children within 
range of their hateful and pernicious power. For the mournful 
truth must be told: a large proportion of the waif and stray 
element is doubtlessly furnished by our own children. We have 
done much, and are daily making great sacrifices for our volun- 
tary schools and missions, but little has yet been done for that 
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fearful residuum out of which the lost, strayed and stolen of our 
Catholic poor children are to be accounted for. Last year it 
was our painful privilege to be engaged for a considerable time 
in analyzing and tabulating a large number of census returns 
taken in Manchester and Salford. The object was in furtherance 
of an inquiry instituted by the Bishop of Salford, in order to 
find out the probable losses to the faith through such causes as 
proselytism, mixed marriages, workhouses, and other sources, 
such as the neglect and death of parents. We shall have 
eccasion, later on, to refer to the revelations brought to light 
concerning proselytism; for the present we will confine our- 
selves to those exposed by the census-taking. 

The estimated Catholic population of Manchester and Salford 
exceeds considerably 100,000. From various causes, which need 
not here be gone into, the returns sent in included but 74,952. 
A careful study of these census returns resulted in ascertaining 
the causes of danger to which children of an age from one to 
twenty were exposed, to be (1) from irreligious parents, (2) from 
mixed marriages, and (3) from careless and indifferent parents. 
The group of cases falling under each of these causes was further 
distinguished into several degrees of danger.* The degrees of 
danger were extreme, great and danger. The danger was to be 
considered extreme when from the returns filled in on the census 
sheets the child’s soul was in imminent peril—where there 
appeared no human hope for his salvation so long as he remained 
in the midst of his irreligious or immoral surroundings; the 
parents were never at mass or their Easter duties, the children 
never at mass or a Catholic school, where, in a word, they, 
callous and heedless of their own spiritual welfare, seemed to be 
determined to drag by their example their children with them to 
perdition. The second degree, or great danger, was used for 
cases not far removed in significance of detail from the first— 
where a redeeming feature of conduct was to be noted from one 
or other member of the household, but where irreligious ten- 
dencies were paramount, and had already left disastrous traces 
behind them. Under the heading of danger simply, were classed 
those cases in which some ray of hope for the little ones existed, 
a home where religious feeling was traceable through the conduct 
of one or another of the family, but still where danger was 
lurking in the example set by a parent. 

As to the causes of danger, that of mixed marriages bears 


* To causes one and two three degrees of danger were given, to the third, 
that of careless and indifferent parents, but two, it being considered that in 
those cases where the third was required, they should come under the 
category of irreligious parenty. ; 
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its own explanation. It is a fruitful and growing source of 
danger, and one which offers the least possible hope of successful 
remedies. That of irreligious parents included that class of 
people from which it would seem all religious feeling or belief 
had died out, especially when tabulated under the heading of 
extreme and great danger. Careless and indifferent 
parents were those of a class more often to be pitied than 
blamed, poverty, want of work, a drunken parent, combining to 
make the home one of misery and wretchedness. The children 
of this class were oftentimes regular in their attendance at 
school, and were more exposed to danger in the streets than in 
their own homes. 

The following statistics and analysis of the condition of 
children under twenty-one give the results of the census-taking : 


In extreme danger of loss of faith or practically lost to the faith. 


Under 7 . 2,381 
909 5,420 


Ge 

— 
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The following tables we the result of the classification of 


cause, age and extent :— 
Extreme Great 
Age. danger. danger. Danger. 


Per under 7 1,631 791 144 
irreligious so & 1,485 526 173 
parents. o 731 177 80 


8,847 1,494 397 = 5,738 


Per under 7 750 - 324 181 
mixed » 16 645 199 160 
marriages, o = 178 100 47 


1,573 623 388 = 2,584 


Per careless ) under 7 93 560 
and indifferent » 16 94 411 
parents. f o = 37 156 


224 1,127=1,351 
Thus we havea gross total of 9,673 children under twenty-one 
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in various degrees of danger through the three causes specified. 
Of this number no less than 5,420 are in extreme danger of the 
loss of faith. For these there appeared but little earthly hope. 
Many have been born in sin, all have been reared in its midst, and 
have grown familiar with its various aspects through the daily 
examples furnished them by their parents. Their young lives 
have been lives of misery, suffering and degradation—the future 
apparently awaiting them is one of sin, crime and riot. They 
seem to be outside the pale of civilization, beyond the reach of 
religious influence ; both have long since been driven from their 
houses, all traces of one and the other have vanished from the 
parents. The children, freed from all restraint, roam where they 
list, the streets become their homes, their school, their church, 
and their recreation ground, and here they live and dwell as 
outcasts, awaiting but the chance and opportunity of becoming 
criminals, 

This state of things is not peculiar to Manchester and Salford 
alone. In a greater or lesser degree it exists in every town 
throughout the kingdom, and the picture here exhibited of our 
lost and strayed in Manchester and Salford has its counterpart 
throughout the country. 

Here, then, we have the recruiting materials for filling the 
homes, refuges and birdnests founded by private charity for 
the rescue of the straying. Truly our contingent is a formidable 
one and easy of enlistment. The task of the recruiter is an 
easy one, and the condition and surroundings of those to be en- 
listed favour and help its accomplishment. Hunger and cold 
are hard of bearing, homes wherein blows and ill-treatment are 
the order of the day are the reverse of attractive or attaching. 
The capture is soon and readily effected. The parents see nothing 
disadvantageous in the terms proposed; the bargain entails no 
expenditure, nay, brings in money or relief—the “ good-for- 
nothing” lad is made over to the mutual satisfaction of the 
contracting parties. There is one waif the less on the streets, 
it is true, but there is another soul robbed of its faith to swell 
the ranks of uncertain Protestantism. We have, we think, 
written enough to show that a very large proportion of our 
children come within that class which receives the exclusive 
care and attention of the societies and institutions interested 
in the reclaiming and educating of its members—also, that the 
causes which have produced such disastrous results are those 
which present the greatest facilities to those engaged in the 
rescue work. So long as these causes are present, and they are 
never likely to be absent, proselytism will exist and flourish, unless 
opposed and met by a counter-organization of homes and refuges. 
It is worth our while to study deeply the existing organization 
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against which we have to contend. It is wide in its sphere of 
operations, and it is eminently successful in its mode of carrying 
them out. We shall come across some strange facts in our 
researches. These will be useful to us in many ways: (1) in 
laying open the snares and lairs into which our children, through 
the neglect or wilful desertion of their parents, often fall; (2) 
the mode of procedure adopted by many societies in easing 
religious scruples of the parents; (3) the wonderful influence 
the societies possess in police-courts, and the great business there 
carried on by them, and in a word many other Jittle hints and dis- 
closures which, if we are not disposed to imitate, we can at least 
bear in mind as useful indications for any occasion when we 
may be called upon to act. 

In putting before our readers the results of our researches and 
investigations into proselytising homes and institutions, we intend 
to be guided by facts. Of these fortunately, there is an abundance 
at our disposal. They relate chiefly to what has been and is 
still going on in Manchester and Salford. When we leave these 
towns we shall be careful to take our authorities with us. 

Institutions such as boys’ and girls’ refuges, like their inmates, 
have to be fed. This feeding-house exists in the form of a night 
refuge. Attached to this house is a matron, a secretary, and an 
officer or two. The duty of this officer is to seize any boy or girl 
selling newspapers and other vendible articles after seven o’clock 
at night, to bring to the refuge all waifs and strays sleeping out 
or wandering about apparently without proper guardianship. 
They can either be lodged in the night refuge or taken toa 
neighbouring police-station. If here, they must be brought up 

next morning on a charge of begging, or under the Industrial 
School Act. If this latter course is not pursued they are dealt 
with privately, that is, the parents are seen by the secretary and 
‘an arrangement come to. From the refuge they are taken to a 
central home which has many offshoots. Here they remain, 
or are drafted away to one or another branch. As to the 
arrangements with the parents a word must be said. If in the 
opinion of the committee—three or more of which are sufficient 
to form a quorum—the parents are unfit guardians of the child, 
the child is detained in spite of them, or they are won over to 
sign an agreement which hands over the custody of the child to 
the detainers, giving them, so the parents are led to believe, ab- 
solute power over him, even to the extent of sending him to 
Canada. Aclause is inserted to the effect that should the parent 
at any time claim the child, he engages himself to pay a total 
sum, equivalent to five shillings or eight shillings a-week for each 
week of the child’s detention. A stamp is judiciously affixed to 
this paragraph, which thus becomes a promissory note on signa- 
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ture by the parent, and which serves as a means of intimidation 
and menace to him in case he should feel disposed to prove 
“troublesome.” 

Neither the central home nor its far-reaching branches are 
solely dependent on the night refuges for its inmates, The 
town boasts some twenty-nine ragged schools with a staff of 
over 600 teachers, male and female. The average weekly attend- 
ance is estimated at over 7000. Here a knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures is imparted to the children, according to the views and 
interpretations of the staff. This large attendance is not secured 
without considerable pressure on the part of the teachers, coupled 
with a good deal of discreet alms-giving. The children are 
easily booked, the parents often hold out until some substantial 
bribe is given them, and this of course is continued as long as 
the child remains, Among the duties of the staff is that of 
making themselves acquainted with the families in their district. 
This they do to perfection. They are assiduous in their attend- 
ance upon the sick, and are zealous and active agents in bringing 
in children to the homes or refuge. Through them the mission 
women, Bible teachers and readers find entrance into the houses 
of the sick and dying. The suffering are often removed to 
hospitals, and during their stay there the benevolent Christian 
has found a home for their children, who, being in need of a 
change of air, are removed to Canada in the hopes of finding it 
there. Let us now make a visit to the police-court. There are, 
as usual, a large number of children’s cases to be got through, 
some to be referred to the School Board for investigation, others 
that have been remanded and are “up ” for settlement. Near the 
solicitors’ well we notice a respectably dressed female, and not 
far from her a smart young fellow busy with a note-book. The 
ease of a girl charged with begging is before the Bench. 
The School Board officer refuses to have anything to do with it. 
It is not a case for an industrial school; there is some talk of 
the workhouse; the woman steps forward, a whispered conversa- 
tion takes place between the magistrate or his clerk and her, a 
nod of the head, the child leaves the court in the custody of the 
young woman. The home has found another inmate—a few 
moments later the case of a boy is disposed of in a similar way. 
He, too, has gone to be “reclaimed and educated in the fear of 
God and the knowledge of the Scriptures.” 

Let us pass from here to the prison, and enter the cell 
of some wretched man awaiting trial or under sentence of a 
term of imprisonment. What do we see here? The female 
Scripture-reader administering spiritual consolation, extracting 
a confession which may or may not be used against the accused 
at his approaching trial? She is here for other purposes than 
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this. He has children, and she must have them. The agreement 
is once again produced, and the child once more captured. 

We have yet another call to make ; this time to. the hospital. 
The woman is here again, bending low over the couch of a poor 
sufferer. There are children in this case, and the woman must 
have them. The agreement is once more visibie, and the sufferer 
is wearied into signing away the souls which are in quest. 

Let us now take a turn among the lodging-houses. We shall 
find this field a large one and the workers active. They know 
most of the lodging-house keepers; they know the haunts of the 
young. They know the resting-placeof the tramps—that travelling 
class of misery and vice. There is work to be done here; new 
batches have arrived since the last visit was made. Children of 
young and tender age born on the wayside are to be had here 
for the asking ; they earn nothing, they cost little, but they are 
troublesome on the road. 

We must leave the town and travel to Liverpool. There is a 
party of children going from Manchester to Canada. A large 
number of friends and patrons are assembled at the Central 
Refuge to witness the departure. A breakfast, a prayer, a dis- 
tribution of Bibles, constitute the programme. Liverpool is 
reached, and they are marched down to the docks. A large crowd 
is assembled to see them embark, and ever among this crowd is 
some anxious father and mother to see if their lost or strayed 
child is among them. Their search is in vain. The children of 
“ troublesome ”’ parents have left by another route—have gone 
away with another batch from London or elsewhere. 

The little ones going are lively enough. They are generally 
over fourteen, an age which affords their protectors some legal 
impunity in the course they are taking. They have all signed a 
paper declaring their wish to go out; they have all written a 
letter to the committee asking to go. Have they not read won- 
derful stories of what has happened to Lizzie Darcy or Johnny 
Smith and others—how they were adopted, and are now ladies 
and gentlemen? Have they not seen pictures of “old boys” dressed 
in furs, with snow-shoes on? Have not the Reports of their 
Homes contained letters upon letters from those who have gone 
out, descriptive of the happy lives they are leading, and of the 
goodness and kindness of all around them? This is their picture 
of emigration ; but there is yet another side to it, and of this 
side ng shall have something more to say before concluding this 
article. 

We have other places yet to visit ; amongst others, a soup- 
kitchen, open all the year round, the recipients of which have to 
show a ticket of attendance at the Sunday prayer and hymn 


meetings. Medica] missions next attract our attention. Here, 
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as at the soup-kitchen, temporal relief is afforded to those who 
suffer, on condition of being present at the religious services—in 
brief, spiritual medicine first, and bodily medicine after ; in other 
words, your soul first, and then food and raiment to follow. 
Here is a Nursery and Home for Widows’ Children, open to the 
children of those who can pay £2 2s. annually, or a lump sum of 
£10. This cheap and “no inquiries made” system of baby- 
housing is subject to an agreement in which the following 
clauses appear :—“ In consideration of your receiving . . . . into 
the said Institution, [agree . . . . thatI will not remove .... 
without your consent.” The usual clause indemnifying the 
committee for expenses follows, and then comes: “ I also promise 
and agree to remove the said child ... . at any time if called 
upon to do so, and I also agree to your finding .. . . a home 
either in England or abroad, as you may think proper.” 

So much for the Institutions and their mode of procedure. 
Now to refer to the success attending the efforts made to gain 
the souls and bodies of our children. 

A Board of Inquiry into Proselytism, established in the early 
part of 1885, brought out the following results :—Institutions 
visited or inquired into, seventy-five ; Institutions known to be 

roselytizing, thirty-seven. Lost to the Faith in Manchester 
and Salford through proselytizing agencies and through the 
workhouse system, 254 children ; in danger of apostasy through 
ragged schools, soup-kitchens, City Missions, 573 children; total 
for one year, 831. 

Much has transpired since that Board met and separated, and 
the evidence collected by it has been more than confirmed by the 
fresh disclosures of cases which have come to light since then, 
and are daily pouring in. The truth is, proselytism surrounds 
us on every side ; there is not a mission in the two cities which 
does not furnish victims to its subtle and mysterious influence 
and organization. It is at once audacious yet crafty, insolent 
yet craving and hypocritical; it can be winning and threatening, 
gentle and swaggering ; all according to the cases it has to deal 
with. It is ever insensible to rebuke; invites inquiries and 
scorns to meet them. It is loud in its professions of non- 
sectarianism, in its boasts of dispensing charity to members of 
all creeds and denominations. “No question of creed is ever 
asked,” and other high-sounding advertisements of loftiness of 
principle, integrity of character, whereby the pence of the poor, 
the pound of the rich, are gained. It is full of gentleness and 
Christian mildness on the platform, rich in Scriptural knowledge, 
and eloquent in its descriptions of the love it bears the little 
ones. It is hard and domineering in the hovel, profuse in its 
threats and menaces to those who withhold their children from 
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it. It seeks not the parent’s salvation or reformation; it wants 
but the child. For this it is prepared to pay in kind most 
agreeable to the wants of its guardians. It will pander to 
them, if needs be ; it is equally ready to bring trouble and annoy- 
ance upon them. Their antecedents are known; the skeleton 
in the cupboard is no secret to it ; their misfortunes are its gain ; 
it sets price upon its silence, and that price is the body and soul 
of their children. 

The few following instances of cases which have actually 
oecurred will illustrate the various phases of procedure we have 
described :— 

First, then, as regards the feeding-houses or the night refuge. 
We will take two cases brought before the Manchester School 
Board in December of last year by Mr. T. F. Kelly, member of 
that Board. Two boys, named John Walsh and Charles Campbell, 
were taken up by the officer of the Refuge for selling newspapers 
in prohibited hours. The rule adopted by the School Board 
officer in such cases is, either to restore the children to their 
parents, summoning them afterwards, or, in case they cannot be 
traced, to lodge the children in the nearest police-station. This 
course was not pursued by the officer in question. The children, 
like many others, were removed to the Refuge [the parents not 
communicated with until some forty-eight hours after], and then 
would have been drafted into other homes had not the parents 
heard of the capture and applied for them. 

A later case is that furnished by John and James Kennedy, who 
were picked up by the Refuge officer and were removed to the 
Central Home. ‘The first news of the fact reached the grand- 
mother’s ears through inquiries she made in the streets among 
boys wearing the uniform of the Institution. These children 
were ultimately recovered after legal pressure had been brought to 
bear upon the detainers. 

But yesterday a priest in Manchester brought under our 
notice a case in which the mother is bewailing the loss of a 
younger son who had been enticed away from home by an elder 
brother, inmate of a “ working boys’ home,” which one she knew 
not. This poor woman is thoroughly respectable and fully able 
to support her children, and of a character which can bear every 
investigation. Needless to say that we know where to look for 
the stole: one. 

Such is the mode followed by the “ feeders.” Let us examine 
that of the mother-house, or Central Home. Here it is the com- 
mittee sit, investigate cases, examine applicants, and deal out 
consolation to the distracted parent. Let us accompany one on 
her journey thither. Her boy, Joseph McArdle, has been 
snatched away from her, she knows not why ; she is respectable, 
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and has a clean and comfortable home. She has heard that he 
is going toCanada. Her husband is dead, and her boy is now of 
an age when he might contribute to her support. She calls at 
the home, asks if what she has heard is true, if she can see him. 
She is told it is. He has written for permission. The com- 
mittee have granted it. She cannot see him, and he was tw sail 
next day. He was over fourteen ; he could do as he willed. She 
had better go away. Here is another case: a boy, Thomas 
F——, aged nine, was applied for in November, 1886, by his 
grandmother, living in C Street, Hulme, Manchester. Her 
application was answered by the following letter :— 

Dear Mapam,—The committee of this Institution cannot at all 
agree to Thomas F going to live with you. Therefore it is quite 
useless you calling for him on Monday next. Some time in the future 
Mr, S—— will call and see you on the subject ; meantime the matter 
must rest. The boy is very happy and doing very well, and we cannot 
run the risk of all we have done being undone. 


A case of still more recent occurrence is that heard on 
December 16, 1886, in the Manchester City Police-court. At 
the instance of a Mrs. Davidson, a charge was preferred by the 
Salford Catholic Protection and Rescue Society against one 
George Raymond, an officer of the Manchester Boys and Girls’ 
Refuge, of stealing her boy, aged seven years. From the evi- 
dence it appeared that the mother had at one time signed an 
agreement handing her child over to the custody of this Society. 
This agreement she broke by taking the boy away and handing 
him over to the care of a Mrs. Boyd, a respectable innkeeper. 
Here the child remained for over two months, the mother refus- 
ing to restore the boy to the care of the managers of the Home. 
That considerable pressure of a harsh and cruel nature had been 
brought to bear upon the unfortunate woman to induce her to 
give up the child, the evidence bore witness to. On November 17 
the officer entered Mrs. Boyd’s house and forcibly took away the 
child in spite of Mrs. Boyd’s protests. For the defence the 
agreement was produced, and the stipendiary seemed satisfied that 
its force still held good, and that it was a sufficient answer to 
the charge. The counsel engaged for the prosecution urged the 
fact that the agreement was illegal, and therefore void, because 
the mother had no right to barter her child ; but, even supposing 
it was a valid document, the mother revoked it by taking her boy 
away and placing him in the charge of Mrs. Boyd. She had, 
since doing so, acquainted the Society’s officer with her determi- 
nation never to allow the boy to return into their hands. In 
spite of this they had seized the child. 

We have now to make good our charges against the managers 
of ragged-schools. Certain remarks made by the Right Rev. 
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Bishop Vaughan in his recent pastoral on “The Loss of our 
Catholic Children ” have been characterized as “ cruel and unjust ” 
by a prominent member of the Manchester Ragged School 
Union. That they were neither cruel nor unjust we will very 
plainly show. The three following cases are distinctly traceable 
to the personal interference of a member of Heyrod Street 
Ragged School, Ancoats, Manchester. They all occurred in 
streets of the immediate vicinity. 

1. Mr. and Mrs. C were persuaded by Mr. B——, the 
gentleman on the staff alluded to, to entrust him with their child 
Maggie for a short time. They have since repeatedly asked 
for her custody, and have been refused. Mr. B declines 
to say where the child is. 

2. Mrs. D had two children taken away by Mr. B . 
She believes one is nowin Canada; where the other is she knows 
not. Her applications for the children have been numerous, 
and all equally fruitless. 

3. Another family, Mr. and Mrs, B——, living close to Mrs. 
D , have also lost all traces of two children, one of whom 
was taken away by the aforesaid B on the pretext of buying 
her a pair of clogs. Neither of them have since been recovered. 

There are numerous other cases which we could mention as 
being traceable to the zeal and energy of ragged-school teachers. 
It has been lately ascertained that no less than 250 of our 
Catholic children attend regularly in six of the Ragged Schools. 
The mission they have taken upon themselves is not confined 
to the imparting of hazy notions of Scripture history to the 
young, but of winning them over to the vague and misty creed 
they themselves profess by a systematic course of bribery of 
parents. This ceases when the child’s attendance ceases; it is 
resumed when the attendances are resumed. 

We have alluded to the success attending proselytism in the 
police-courts. The following letter in reference to a boy, Edward 
Conroy, from Mr. J. G. Parsons, clerk to the Salford School 
Board, to the Rev. Fr. Quick, dated February 13, 1885, needs no 
explanation or comment :— 


REv. AND DEAR 


Epwarp Conroy. 

This boy was brought up by the police a few days since for begging, 
and his case was considered on Friday night by the Industrial School 
Committee, who decided to recommend his re-committal to St. Joseph’s 
Industrial School. The stipendiary magistrate was, however, opposed 
to this course, and on Saturday morning discharged the boy, with 
instructions that he should be taken to the Boys’ Refuge, Strange- 
ways, which was accordingly done. Mr. M said that, if from any 
cause he did not remain, the boy might be brought before him again. 
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This decision handed over a Catholic boy to a Protestant 
Home, in which the practice of his religion was denied him, in 
which he was forced to attend the prayers and services of the 
Protestant Church. 

Another case illustrating the same scene of action, the police- 
court, is the following:—In this instance we will omit the sur- 
name, as the then prisoner is now in America, and is doing well: 
In August of 1886, Thomas L—— was under remand for 
assaulting his wife—the second time he had so offended. On 
the last occasion, if we remember rightly, he had been sentenced 
to six months. His wife was then in the workhouse with her 
daughter Maria. It came to the writer's knowledge that the 
girl had been taken by one of the police-court philanthropists to 
a Protestant Home. The mother was a Catholic, so was the 
father. We determined to see the father, if possible, before he 
was sentenced. We attended court the day his charge was 
heard, and to our amazement, and probably still more so to his, he 
was discharged. The prosecutrix was not present in support of 
the charge. She was on her way to Canada. On questioning 
the father, we found he was absolutely ignorant of what had been 
done with the girl Maria, and how the mother had obtained the 
funds for her journey to Canada. Further inquiries brought to 
light the fact that “benevolent Christians” had supplied the 
necessary funds, and that a benevolent court had committed a 
Catholic child, without the Catholic father’s sanction or know- 
ledge, to a Protestant industrial school. This child, we are glad 
to say, was later on rescued, and safely transferred to a Catholic 
industrial school. 

We have written that these touters for souls are to be found in 
the prisons. We offer the following facts to prove our state- 
ment:—John Robert W. was in Strangeways Prison in 
November, 1885. He hada boy in the Protestant Refuge at 
Strangeways. This son a grandmother was trying to get out. 
During the incarceration of John Robert W. he received 
two or more visits from the managers of this Home, urging him 
to sign “a paper.” This he refused to do, and on his release 
brought his son out of the Protestant institution. 

We have, we think, illustrated the system and mode of pro- 
cedure with facts which will bear close investigation. We could 
have extended the list very considerably, but we hope the few we 
have taken may be sufficient, both in number and in detail, to 
prove the statements we have made. 

Allusion has been made to emigration. It has been shown 
that the “ agreement ” contains a clause which gives consent to 
the child going out of the country. Of the use made of this 
clause, and of emigration in general, the following statistics, 
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taken from Paton’s “ Handy Guide to Emigration” (1886), will 
furnish some idea :—In London, 996 boys and girls were emi- 
grated in 1885 from eight institutions ; in-the country, 268 boys 
and girls from six institutions ; and in Scotland, 339 from one 
institution. A total of 1,603 emigrated in 1885 from fifteen 
non-Catholic institutions. How many of these children were 
Catholics? Mr. R. Yates, of Liverpool, secretary to the Catholic 
Children’s Protection Society, in a letter to the writer dated 
November 5, 1886, does not hesitate to say that, out of 1,040 
children emigrated by the Liverpool line of steamers in 1886, it is 
to be feared that any way half of all that go are Catholics, both 
because of the poverty of the Catholics, and that religious zeal is 
a large factor in the work. 

Mr. Doyle, in his Report to the Local Government Board on the 
emigration of pauper children to Canada (1875), speaks thus of 
the consent obtained from the legal guardians of the children of 
the “arab” class :— 


This, I apprehend, will be found to be done in a very loose and in- 
formal way. ‘The precaution is not adopted of requiring the consent 
of the children themselves to be given before two magistrates, as in 
the case of pauper children. One girl of about seventeen, whose 
thoughts seemed to be ever turned homewards, assured me that though 
she was persuaded by her aunt to come out, yet if she had been 
brought before two magistrates (as pauper children are) she would 
have refused. I met with several cases of children sent out as 
“ orphans” who had one, if not both, parents living (p. 7). 


Writing of the Homes provided for the children “as places of 
refuge in any time of trouble or distress,” Mr. Doyle writes 


(p. 17): 


The managers of them profess, indeed, to encourage the children 
to look to the Homes as places of refuge in any time of trouble or dis- 
tress, I cannot say that I think they have been successful in creating 
such a feeling of confidence. Over and over again I have been told 
of the dread of children to go back to the Home, and employers have 
observed to me that, as a last resource, when all other means have 
failed, they had to “ threaten to send them back to the Home.” 


The following extract from a lecture on proselytism, given on 
December 12, 1882, in Glasgow, by the Rev. A. Munroe, D.D., 
will throw some fresh light upon the trustworthiness of the 
letters received from the “ grateful little ones” :— 


Six years ago, a woman, who had spent her all in maintaining and 
nursing her husband, was, on his death, left in utter destitution. 
She had three children, the eldest of whom was twelve, the youngest 
nine years of age. Hopeless and helpless, she was induced to give up 
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the children to Mr. Quarrier. She signed the usual paper, and in 
due time the children were all sent off to Canada. Often since then 
did the mother seek to have letters from her children, but for years 
without avail. Full of remorse for the fatal step she had taken, she 
tried to get into communication with the children in the hope of 
somehow being able to recover them At last, about four 
months ago, after threatening Mr. Quarrier that she would appeal to 
the law, .... a letter was handed to her, and, beginning “ My 
dear Mother,” her daughter’s Christian name was at the end. 
It was well written in a lady-like hand, quite grammatical, and 
full of praise of the country, the people, the homes, and every- 
thing in Canada. On being shown the letter, I told the woman that 
I did not like either its appearance or the tone in which it was 
written, and instructed her to return to Mr. Quarrier along with 
her husband (her second)... . to insist upon getting another 
Another letter came, commenc- 
ing and ending like the first. But how different were the tone, 
the expression, and the handwriting! The writer had not seen 
her brother or sister for over two years, and knew nothing of 
their place of residence. The letter was written in a very poor hand, 
and free from that fulsome praise of everything which had excited my 
suspicions as to the genuineness of the signature in the first. The 
girl, even in writing to her mother, required to speak with caution. 
.... Yet even so, these significant words break out from the 
ull heart of the child, ‘Oh, mother, I wish I had never come to 
Canada!” 


How many of these letters which yearly embellish the Report 
sheets of emigration societies are written under circumstances 
far different from those so glowingly described therein. Here 
is an extract from one, taken from a Report published this year. 
The writer, an orphan boy in the third school, who had, at the 
time of writing, been in Canada barely a twelvemonth, writes : 


We had a splendid time of it on board, and plenty of good food. 
We had some prayer-meetings, and the people came around to hear 
about God and His works, and how He had put it in your kind heart 
to take so many fatherless and motherless boys into your home 
at Hackney, and after a stay there, to fit them up with clothes and 
food for Canada. 


Here is another from an orphan boy : 


I have joined the Methodist Church, and by God’s grace I intend 
to do my duty as I ought. I desire a deep interest in your prayers, 
for there are many temptations lying around my path. 


The following sentence seems to read more easily :—“I am 
drawing wood to the city of Guelph most of my time just now, 
and it is a pretty cold job sometimes; it is eight miles from 


here.” 
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The following is from a boy of thirteen :— 


I can drive horses and milk cows, .... I was glad to read about 
George Clarke labouring among the Chinese, where Jesus was never 
heard of before. .... I am thankful to you for taking me to your 
Home in H ; when before you took me in, I was starving half 
the time, but when you took me I had all I could eat and drink, and 
a good bed to lie on. 


In spite of these flourishing Reports of great moral transforma- 
tions of character, it is an open secret that the Local Govern- 
ment Board are dissatisfied with the voluntary system of 
emigration as now carried on. They still complain that the 
inspection is wanting in frequency and efficiency ; and if, as it 
would indeed seem, no improvement has been made in this 
direction since Mr. Doyle sent in his Report as to the emigra- 
tion of pauper children to Canada, there are good and substantial 
grounds for complaint. 

We have but little space left us to refer to the losses of our 
children outside the sphere of our immediate experience. A few 
brief words will, however, suffice to put our readers in possession 
of evidence sufficient to convince them that the workers in this 
hateful and abominable traffic are nowhere idle. In Ireland their 
whole system has lately been vigorously and effectively exposed 
in the columns of the Freeman’s Journal. The thirty-seventh 
Report of the Society for Irish Church Missions to the Roman 
Catholics contains abundant proof of the proselytizing spirit of the 
workers. As is ever the custom, they are busy among the poor; 
the souls of the rich come not within their scope. There, money 
is useless and powerless. We learn from this Report that in the 
seventeen schools in Dublin and Kingstown, there are 493 Catholic 
children out of a total of 1,203, that their night-schools have 284 
of our children, and that the rural schools, twenty-five in number, 
have 196 out of a total of 727. It is no matter of surprise to 
us that of their total income— £20,682 for 1885—only £2,407 was. 
raised in Ireland; still less that the large balance comes mainly 
from England. We do hope, for the honour and good name of 
our fellow-countrymen, now that they know the use to which 
these funds are being put, they will endeavour—and they should 
have little difficulty in succeeding—to find worthier objects for 
their philanthropy. 

To our Irish fellow-Catholics of Dublin we offer our hearty 
congratulations on the noble and self-sacrificing spirit they have 
shown in founding the society known as the City Children’s 
Commission, and on the able and zealous way they have set to 
work to counteract the efforts of the proselytizers. This we 
can personally testify to, having had the pleasure and advan- 
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tage of assisting at one of their quarterly meetings, and thus 
being enabled to gauge the results achieved. 

We need only refer to Glasgow to find that the Catholic 
children of Scotland are in as great danger to their Faith as 
those of our own cities. “The Orphan Homes of Scotland,” 
comprising some twenty-five buildings—non-inclusive of a Cit. 
Home, the Working Boys’ Home, the Children’s Night Refuge ; 
with an average annual income of £16,000, provide accommoda- 
tion for close upon 1,000 boys and girls, They are under the 
superintendence of Mr. Quarrier, who emigrated last year 339 
children. The Very Rev. Provost Munroe, D.D., in the pam- 

hlet we have already quoted from, mentions that “in the year 
1876 Mr. Quarrier gave a soirée in the hall of his home to 420 
children. On that occasion clerks or agents noted down the name 
and age of every child on entering the hall, as declared by the 
children themselves; of these 420 children, 176 declared them- 
selves to be Roman Catholics.” In a letter to the writer dated 
November 7, 1886, the Very Rev. Provost says : 

The proselytizing agencies are still growing in numbers, in energy, 
and in resources. They conduct their work still on the same lines as 
before, with this little difference, that occasionally a Catholic parent 
is told to apply to the priest to take the children, but to return should 
he not do so.. . . . To recruit the Homes, destitute parents present 
themselves with their children in large numbers. Debauchery, im- 
providence, drunkenness, and adultery fill them up still more exten- 
sively. Then there are many willing agents co-operating, whose zeal 
is stimulated by the thought that the Homes are rescuing souls from 
the thraldom of Popery. Among those is the large class of female 
Bible-readers, missionaries of all the different sects, lady visitors, &c. 
&c.; these all find frequent opportunities of sending or recommending 
Catholic waifs to the Homes. 


And here we must bring our evidence to a close, and leave our 
case—the case of the Lost, Strayed, and Stolen of the Poor Catholic 
Children—to the generous and sympathetic reflection and action of 
our readers. 

We had three main objects in undertaking this article—two 
of which we hope we have attained—first, that of putting before 
them the ever-increasing numbers of our Catholic children who 
have escaped and are daily escaping our care and protection ; 
secondly, the great and fearful success attendant upon the efforts 
of those who make it their whole and sole business of life to bring 
under their cruel and horrible influence the little ones we have 
allowed to drift away from us. For years and years this prose- 
lytizing propaganda has flourished, and the waifs and strays of 
ten and twelve years ago are now the fathers and mothers of chil- 
dren who should belong to us. Their numbers increase daily, 
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and the waifs and strays of to-day will, in their turn, rear and 
educate a family in a faith alien and antagonistic to that in 
which they themselves were baptized. 

It would seem that we have grown slothfully callous to this 
state of things; that we have looked upon it as an evil beyond 
our powers of checking ; that our hands are full, our resources 
insufficient to grapple with it. Our action for the last ten or 
twenty years has certainly been in accordance with this opinion. 
We have waxed eloquent and wrathful at times against the prose- 
lytizers, but neither our eloquence nor our wrath has helped to save 
a single soul from their clutches. 

Face it we must, unless we are prepared to be the accomplices 
of those now waging this hateful war against our children. The 
cause needs no appeal ; the horrid facts should be sufficient to 
rouse our energies, awaken our sympathies. We have to re- 
proach ourselves with th2 loss of thousands and thousands of our 
children, hundreds of whom we could have saved had we pos- 
- sessed an organization capable of concerted action. 

Our third and last object is to urge the Catholic body of this 
country to take this question up, to sift it thoroughly, to put on 
foot an organization which will be able, in some measure, to 
check and remedy the evil which is destroying so many of our 
little ones. No nobler cause exists, none more imperative, than 
that of helping, protecting, and rescuing the lost, strayed, and 
stolen of our Catholic poor children, who, ever powerless to help 
themselves, are left to seek protection, help, and comfort from 
the hands of those whose motto is, “ Your soul first, bread 
and raiment afterwards.” 


Austin Oates. 
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Ten Years’ Progress in Astronomy.—Professor Young, the 
eminent astronomer, has just delivered a masterly lecture on the 
above subject before the New York Academy of Science. The record 
is not a brilliantone, but advance has been made of a solid although slow 
description. Perhaps the greatest achievement of the decade was the 
discovery of oxygen in the sun by Dr. Draper, of New York. The 

‘researches were most laborious and expensive, and the difficulty was 
increased by the element exhibiting itself in bright lines on a bright 
background. It was only natural that astronomers should show some 
hesitation in accepting an observation which implied much discrimina- 
tion and a reversal of previously accepted theories. But Dr. Draper 
has gained the day, and has cleared up the difficulty that had hitherto 
appeared so anomalous, that the most abundant element of our globe 
should be unrepresented in the sun. ’ 

Mr. Lockyer’s studies of the solar spectrum led him to propound 
his theory that many of the so-called elements in chemistry are not 
so in point of fact, but are dissociated in the fiery crucible of the sun. 
He found certain lines in the spectrum common to two or more 
metals; he was therefore led to conclude that these lines represented 
the elementary substance which was the base of the composition of 
these metals. He proposed for them the name of basic lines. In the 
meantime, the new diffraction spectrum had been carried to an extra- 
ordinary degree of perfection in America, with the result that the 
basie lines, which were supposed to represent an element, are now 
discovered to be groups of lines lying very closely together. 

The corona of the sun has been most carefully studied during the 
late eclipses, and astronomers seemed to be agreed that it is no 
optical delusion, no conglomeration of meteorites, but a real solar 
appendage ; an intensely luminous, but excessively attenuated cloud 
of mingled gas, fog, and dust surrounding the sun, formed and shaped 
by solar forces, It would appear that the corona is subject to great 
variations in shape and brilliancy, but we are unable to guess even what 
can be the cause of such variations. 

Much discussion was aroused about the beginning of the decade as - 
to the probable effect of the sun spots maxima and minima on the 
weather. A large number of observations have been made, especially 
in Germany, but we are not in a position to assert that any certain 
relation bas yet been discovered. It will be safe to conclude that the 
solar disturbances exert a faint, but very faint, influence on terres- 
trial meteorology. 

Before leaving the sun, we must refer to Professor Langley’s inven- 
tion of the bolometer, an instrument devised to register degrees of 
heat hitherto inappreciable. He has founded it on the well-known 
fact that metals, when heated, lose their power of conducting elec- 
tricity. In the bolometer, a very fine slip of platinum wire is used, 
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and the most minute variations in temperature affect the currents of 
electricity as they pass along the wire, and the galvanometer is quick 
enough to announce the change. Professor Langley had the in- 
credible energy and skill to transport his instruments to the summit 
of Mount Whitney, nearly 15,000 feet above the sea, there to 
pursue his researches in a pure, dry atmosphere, where terres- 
trial disturbances are reduced to a minimum. He obtained some 
wonderful results from his new instrument in his investigations 
into solar heat. Among other things, he has discovered that were 
the screen of the earth’s atmosphere removed, and were we allowed to 
gaze on the unveiled surface, the colour of the sun would be found 
to be blue. 

The honours in astronomy of late years have been taken mostly by 
Americans. Another great discavery which will make the past 
decade memorable was that of the two moons or satellites of Mars, 
This achievement fell to the telescope of Professor Hall, of Wash- 
ington, and must be reckoned as one of the most brilliant discoveries 
of the day. The bodies themselves are the faintest specks of light, 
and can only be picked up by the keenest eyes with long telescopes. 
They are interesting, however, from more than one point of view. 
They bring strong confirmation to the very striking theory of Professor 
C. Darwin on Tidal Evolution. 

Ancient Chronologies and Primitive Man.—Among the 
burning questions of the hour must be ranked the date of the appear- 
ance of man upon this planet. Many modern geologists, judging from 
the position of human remains in the caves and drifts, give primitive 
man an excessive antiquity. Lyell thinks 100,000 years the very 
least that can be given, while others maintain 250,000 to be the more 
likely figure. It is, of course, admitted that the chronologies as given 
in Genesis are liable to a good deal of uncertainty. The Hebrew and 
Septuagint differ very considerably in their figures. The Hebrew 
gives 2,023 years between Adam and the call of Abraham; for the 
same period the Septuagint has 3,389 years. Among the professed 
ecclesiastical chronologists there is a great divergence of opinion on 
this question. The age of the world is given in varying dates from 
3,000 to 8,000 years. Beyond the latter figures no important 
Christian apologist has ventured to go. We cannot give very much 
weight to the evidence of geology. Geology can tell us of succession 
of different phenomena that have occurred on our globe, but the 
intervals that may have separated successions it does not and cannot 
have any means of verifying. The best geologists are ready to admit 
that to assign dates to any prehistoric fact is mere guesswork. 

The Antiquity of Man from Ancient Monuments.—tThe 
Abbé Vigouroux, in the Revue des Questions Scientifiques, has devoted 
a careful study to the latest discoveries in the ancient monuments of 
Egypt, Assyria, and India. The early Jesuit missioners in China 
were early impressed with the very complete succession of emperors, 
dating back tu the most remote times, They communicated their 
doubts and fears to their brethren in Europe, and the matter gave 
rise to some very liveiy discussion in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
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The Chinese themselves claim some 2,000,000 years as the age of their 
empire. It is perfectly easy to show that their own historical 
monuments will not warrant these figures. The most reliable 
Sinologists vary somewhat in the estimate of the date of the begin- 
ning of Chinese history. Father Martini places it about 3,000 years 
before Christ; Father Gaubil, 3,500 .c.; Mr. Legge, about 2,367 B.c. 
One rather fatal objection to the Chinese documents is, that in the 
year 213 b.c. Prince Chi-hoang-ti ordered all the historical books to 
be burned, under pain of death in case of refusal. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, that the Chinese lists give no countenance to the 
extravagant age claimed for primitive man. 

Egypt.—The Egyptian chronologies seemed at one time to be full 
of promise, several lists of the famous thirty dynasties have come 
down to us, but they are all incomplete. The records tell us the 
length of reign of each king, but they omit to state whether two kings 
were associated in the kingdom, or whether they occupied inde- 
pendent thrones. Now, we know from other sources that such 
arrangements were common enough in Egypt, but the documents give 
us no indication of such events. They, therefore, become useless for 
the purposes of exact chronology. 

Assyria.—The Assyrians were the only people of antiquity who 

had an exact method of registering dates. The cuneiform inscrip- 
tions that have of late been dug up from the ruins of their cities 
furnish us with the most exact and precise details of their past history. 
Their chronology was not reckoned, like that of Egypt and China, by 
the reigns of the kings, but by the names of certain officials called 
limmi, elected each year, who gave their name to the year, like the 
consuls of Rome. We have only to regret that so few of these 
inscriptions have been found, as they throw the most unexpected 
light, not only upon secular, but also upon sacred history. The most 
ancient date given is that of the carrying off of an idol in the 2,274th 
year before our era. A cylinder of Nabonides, king of Babyion, dis- 
covered by Mr. Rassam, and now in the British Museum, gives a still 
more ancient date, if we are prepared to accept it. We read that 
Naramsin built a temple to the Sun in the 3,750th year before our 
era, If we admit these figures, the Biblical chronology after the 
Deluge will be insufficient; for it will place the Deluge, which was 
perfectly well known to the Babylonians as to the Hebrews, more 
than 4,000 years before Christ, a date which even the widest margin of 
the Septuagint will not embrace. The Abbé Vigovcoux concludes his 
exhaustive summary in these words to the savants and historians: 
“Establish on good grounds the antiquity of man, and the Bible will 
not contradict you. The Church wishes you to understand that she 
leaves the question open to discussion, provided you keep within the 
limits of a sober criticism.” 

Discovery of Prehistoric Remains.—At the Congress at 
Namur last August, two young anthropologists, MM. Marcel de Puydt 
and Lohest, made a communication of an important discovery they 
had made near Spy, on the Sambre, The scene of their find was the 
cave of Biche aux Roches. They first came upon a layer of boulder 
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clay, about four feet in thickness, in which a human skull of recent 
date was found. The next was a calcareous tufa, about two feet thick, 
containing numerous remains of Elephas primigenius and of Cervus 
Canadensis. Mixed with these were flint implements in abundance, 
all the work of man. Layer No. 3 contained also remains of the 
ancient mammals, and was also rich in products of human industry. 
The great find occurred in layer No. 4, where, about sixteen feet from 
the entrance of the grotto, lay two human skeletons. They had 
evidently been buried, for the bones, although crushed by the over- 
lying mass, still preserved their natural position. One of the skeletons 
is evidently that of an old woman, the other of a young man. The 
skulls have a close resemblance to the Neanderthal specimen, and 
show that the very low type indicated by this famous skull was not 
that of some inferior individual, but represents a race that had already 
obtained some footing in Europe. The Marquis de Nadaillac thinks 
that these characteristics do not point to a low type of humanity. We 
cannot but differ from him. The Neanderthal skull is generally con- 
sidered the most ape-like cranium yet discovered. It was hoped that 
this skull might turn out to be an exceptionally misshapen one—that 
of an idiot in fact. We fear that the present discovery has destroyed 
these hopes, and will form a subject of rejoicing to the evolutionists. 


A NEW MAGAZINE OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Political Science Quarterly. Boston: Ginn & Co. Nos. 
1 and 2, March and June, 1886.—This new American quarterly, 
which is edited by the Faculty of Political Science at Columbia 
College, has certainly made an excellent beginning. The pro- 
gramme of the magazine is to provide a field for the scientific dis- 
cussion of political, economic, and legal questions; and there are the 
two excellent provisions that every article must be signed, and that 
every writer who alleges facts not commonly known must cite his 
evidence. A certain proportion of the articles are on purely 
American subjects; but even these ought to be welcome to the many 
English readers who take an interest in the constitution and laws of 
the great republic. And there is no want of articles of general 
interest. Thus in the first number Professor Munroe Smith gives’an 
excellent introduction entitled— 

The Domain of Political Science.—lIt is like passing from a 
London fog into the clear air of New England to read this lucid 
article, after the confused discussions on “ political economy,” “ the 
science of statistics,” or “ comparative jurisprudence,” to which we are 
accustomed at home. And although he does not quite see as yet 
that politics and economics are merely particular parts of ethics, 
still he makes a great advance towards that position, and treats 
with the evil traditions of two centuries when he says: ‘All the 
social relations with which politics, law and economics have to do, 
lie within the domain of ethics. Duty, loyalty, honesty, charity— 
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these ideas are forces that underlie and support the State; that give 
to law its most effective sanction ; that cross and modify the egoistic 
struggle for gain” (p. 4). 

In the same number there is an interesting and acute article by 
Dr. De Leon, entitled ‘‘The Conference at Berlin on the West 
African Question,” which can be recommended to all students of inter- 
national law and diplomacy ; while in the second number the “ Con- 
stitutional Crisis in Norway” is shown in all its gravity, and ought to 
be no matter of indifference to English politicians. But I think the 
article headed 

The Christian Socialists, by Dr. Seligman, will attract most 
readers in England, for it treats a neglected and interesting chapter 
in our own social and literary history. It begins by describing the 
works and failure of the precursor Owen, and the co-operative move- 
ment (or rather mania) that culminated in 1830, when there were 
over 500 co-operative associations and numerous newspapers devoted 
to the cause. Then we are introduced to the Christian socialistic 
movement that was called forth by the desperate state of the working 
classes towards the middle of the century. The two leaders were 
both clergymen of the Church of England: the elder was Frederick 
Denison Maurice ; the younger, Charles Kingsley. They set to work 
with a will, and their noble contest against the despotism of a selfish 
plutocracy and an insolent pseudo-science, styled political economy, 
that was the apologist of infamies that cannot be written, and miseries 
that cannot be described—their speeches, agitation, writings, their 
defence of the Chartists, and their keeping these Chartists back from 
the use of physical force, the violent abuse heaped upon them by the 
organs of British respectability, the Quarterly and the Edinburgh 
Review ; all this told us in an attractive way by Dr. Seligman, who is 
full of sympathy for the two heroes and their allies. He does not ° 
indeed tell us that the movement collapsed because, while it was 
essentially a religious movement, it rested on the rotten foundation 
of false doctrine. The denial of original sin, the disdain of dogma, 
a “broad and human ” conception of religion, which the writer seems 
to share with Kingsley and Maurice, are fatal errors: there can be no 
genuine social reform when human nature is so misunderstood, and 
when man is put first and God second. Still, the article is extremely 
interesting and instructive; and the excellent plan is adopted of 
adding at the end the literature of the subject—a list of books, tracts, 
and articles, extending over four pages. 

Let me add that each number of the Political Science Quarterly 
contains short reviews of about six or seven new books; and the 
reviews, no less than the articles, are signed. In conclusion, though 
there is no appearance that any Catholic has had any hand in either 
number of this new quarterly, still, if it keeps true to its programme, 
it will do us good service by attacking many errors in politics and 
economics that are still common; for every such error sooner or 


later does us injury oe 
. S. Devas. 
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MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 1886.* 


THE meeting of the British Association, which took place in 
Birmingham in the first week of September, was interesting for 
more than one reason, although many of our prominent men of 
science were absent. It afforded an opportunity of welcoming 
scientific visitors from the Colonies, and tbe choice of Sir William 
Dawson, one of the most eminent Transatlantic geologists, as pre- 
sident, was a graceful compliment to Canada. Important papers 
were read in some of the sections, and discussions of no less import- 
ance took place in some cases. We will touch upon the principal 
points deserving of attention. 

Sir William Dawson’s Inaugural Address is allowed generally 
to have been a success from a popular point of view, though it has 
been criticised from a scieutific standpoint, as being too loose and 
cape in its geology. We may remark upon this that, as to the 

rst epithet, criticism of this kind is itself too loose to deal with; 
and as to the second, that it is a merit and not a defect in a pre- 
sidential address, as those who remember the elaborate mathematical 
address of Professor Cayley, a few years ago, scarcely intelligible to 
the bulk of his audience, will fully testify. Sir William Dawson’s 
address was noteworthy in this respect, that, though he was yo | 
a great scientific meeting, he did not shrink from speaking of Go 
our Creator, and in the peroration of his long and learned essay on 
the Atlantic Ocean—for such was his subject, and a very appropriate 
one from a great Canadian—he took the opportunity of comparing 
the great ocean, in the way in which it cherishes the life of even its 
smallest inhabitants, to the far greater Being to Whom all things 
owe their existence. We venture to quote one or two sentences :— 


We cannot, I think, consider the topics to which I have referred with- 
out perceiving that the history of ocean and continent is an example of 
progressive design, quite as much as that of living beings. [And 
again ]:—The vastness and the might of ocean, and the manner in which 
it cherishes the feeblest and most fragile beings, alike speak to us of Him 
who holds it in the hollow of His hand, and gave it of old its boundaries 
and its laws; but its teaching ascends to a higher tone, when we con- 
sider its origin and history, and the manner in which it has been made 
to build up continents and mountain-chains, and at the same time to 
nourish and sustain the teeming life of sea and land. 

This last being the closing sentence of the address. The applause 
with which Sir William Dawson’s expressions were received showed 
that there were many sympathetic minds amongst his audience ; but 
most of our great Agnostic thinkers were not present, whether 
designedly or accidentally we do not know. The way, too, in 
which the President spoke of the Darwinian theory of evolution was far 
different from that in which it has sometimes been treated. Thus :— 


* This report, written and in type for the October number, had at the last 
moment to be omitted, with much other matter. It is now inserted, as retain- 
ing its interest. 
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In entering on such questions, we should proceed with caution and 
reverence, feeling that we are on holy ground, and that though, like 
Moses of old, we may be armed with all the learning of our time, we are 
in the presence of that which, while it burns, is not consumed; of a 
mystery which neither observation, experiment, nor induction can ever 
fully solve. 

As regards the scientific questions he touches upon, Sir William 
Dawson is inclined to admit the probability of the opinion now 
— held by astronomers, that the interior of the earth, as 

istinguished from the plastic sub-crust—“ its nucleus, as we may 
call it”—is solid, hard, and dense. He also holds that no change, 
excepting to a limited extent, has taken place in the position of the 
earth’s axis of rotation; the arrangement of the older rocks around 
the Arctic basin being the ground of this conclusion. 

Then as to the important question of the causes which have 
produced the vast changes of climate that the Atlantic area and the 
Continent of Europe have certainly undergone, he inclines to the 
opinion that they are chiefly, though not entirely, to be attributed 
to geographical changes. This subject is interesting, as we shall 
presently see, from its connection with the antiquity of the human 
race, and we shall again quote a few paragraphs from the address. 
He says :— 

No geological facts are, indeed, at first sight more strange and m- 
cuslielite than the changes of climate in the Atlantic area, even in 
comparatively modern periods. We know that in the early Tertiary 
perpetual summer reigned as far north as the middle of Greenland, and 
that in the Pleistocene the Arctic cold advanced until an almost 
perennial winter prevailed half-way to the equator. It is no wonder 
that nearly every cause available in the heavens and the earth has been 
invoked to account for these astounding facts. 

It appears that six theories have been put forward on this point 
besides the one that Sir William Dawson himself favours, of which the 
most plausible and the most widely accepted is that of Mr. Croll, 
which attributes the alterations of climate to that movement of the 
earth’s axis which causes the precession of the equinoxes, combined 
with the greater variations in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit ; 
so that whenever the eccentricity of the orbit is at its maximum, that 
hemisphere which has its winter in aphelion would undergo a glacial 
period. We may observe, by the way, that no such condition exists 
at present, for the eccentricity is now comparatively small, and is 
gradually becoming less and less. Now, Sir William Dawson, while 
allowing all this as a subordinate cause, is of opinion that it is to 
that great equatorial current, known to us as the Gulf Stream, that 
we must look as the main factor of great changes of climate in the 
North Atlantic and in Europe and North America. 

Let us suppose that a subsidence of land in tropical America were to 
allow the equatorial current to pass through into the Pacific. The effect 
would at once be to reduce the temperature of Norway and Britain to 
that of Greenland and Labrador at present, while the latter countries 
would themselves become colder. Then glaciers would be established on 
all the mountains of temperate Europe and America; the summer would 
be kept cold by melting ice and snow. He adds: This would be simply a 
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return of the glacial age. We may suppose an opposite case. The high 
plateau of Greenland might subside or be reduced in height, and the 
——— of Baffin’s Bay and the North Atlantic might be closed. At 
the same time the interior plain of America might be depressed, so that, 
as we know to have been the case in the Cretaceous period, the warm 
waters of the Mexican Gulf would circulate as far north as the basins 
of the present American Lakes. .... The effects would be to enable a 
temperate flora to subsist in Greenland, and to bring all the present 
temperate regions of Europe and America into a condition of subtropical 
verdure, 

Those who wish to become thoroughly acquainted with this 
subject should read Sir William Dawson’s remarks in estenso. 
Further on, we learn something of the wide distribution and 
notable permanence of “our familiar friend the oyster.” These 
creatures first appear in the carboniferous strata of Belgium and 
the United States of America; here they are few and small, but they 
culminate in the Cretaceous age. Sir William Dawson has found 
fossil oysters in Western Canada, in England, in the Alps, in Egypt, 
in Judea, on the heights of Lebanon: the species being different, 
yet very similar. The oyster is ey f an example of many forms. 
These considerations “show that the forms of living things are more 
stable than the lands and seas in which they live.” He seems to 
think the oyster may be a hard nut for evolutionists to crack—a 
point upon which we pronounce no opinion. 

On the question of the geological permanence of the Atlantic 
Ocean, he is disposed to think that, as it probably existed in some- 
what similar conditions in the very early ages of the earth’s history, 
so it will remain as it is for ages to come; but he says the subject 
is “ too much involved in uncertainty to warrant us in following it 
further.” 

Chemical Elements and “ Protyle.”—Among the addresses of 
the Presidents of Sections, one that attracted notice from men of 
science was that of Mr. Crookes in the Chemical Section. 

For the most part highly technical, it requires a thorough know- 
ledge of chemistry to follow the thread of its argument properly. 
But we may brietly say that Mr. Crookes suggests a hypothesis that 
all the chemical elements, as we now know them, were perhaps 
evolved from some original primal matter which he calls protyle 

“from po (earlier than) and iA (the stuff of which things are 
made”)]; he supposes the very beginnings of time, “before the 
earth was thrown off from the central nucleus of molten fluid, before 
even the Sun himself had consolidated from the original protyle.” 
He imagines “ an ultra-gaseous state,” ‘‘a temperature inconceivably 
hotter than anything now existing in the visible universe.” ‘Tien, 
as the temperature of the cosmic protyle was gradually reduced, 
what we now call elements came into existence, one after another— 
first hydrogen, or perhaps helium, then other less simple elements. 
He observes, however, that “ this building up, or evolution, is above 
all things not fortuitous; the variation and development which we 
recognize in the universe run along certain fixed lines which have 
been preconceived and foreordained. To the careless and hasty eye 
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design and evolution seem antagonistic ; the more careful inquirer 
sees that evolution, steadily proceeding along an ascending scale of 
excellence, is the strongest argument in favour of a preconceived 

lan.” In another place, he makes this noteworthy remark :— 
“The epoch of elemental development is decidedly over, and I may 
observe that, in the opinion of not a few biologists, the epoch of 
organic development is verging upon its close.” This was truly a 
thought-stirring address, and will doubtless give rise to much dis- 
cussion hereafter. 

Mr. G. Darwin on the Limits of Geological Time.—In the 
Department of Mathematical and Physical Science, Mr. George 
Darwin, one of the sons of the celebrated naturalist, occupied the 
chair, and delivered an address which deserves great consideration. 
It is an inquiry how far astronomy and physics generally are or are 
not at variance with geology, as to the date of existence of organic 
life on the earth’s surface. He says :— 


Great as have been the advances of geology during the present century, 
we have no precise knowledge of one of its fundamental units. The scale 
of time on which we must suppose geological history to be drawn is 
important, not only for geology itself, but it has an intimate relation with 
some of the profoundest questions of biology, physics, and cosmogony. 


It appears that the late Professor Phillips, judging from the evi- 
dence of strata alone, estimated the antiquity of life upon the earth 
as being possibly between thirty-eight and ninety-six millions of 
years [a tolerably wide margin]. Mr. Darwin proceeded to discuss 
the theory ‘of Mr. Croll—to which we have alluded already in our 
remarks on Sir W. Dawson’s address—and after observing that, if 
true, it would throw a light on geological time, he gave reasons for 
considering it very doubtful. He then went on to deal with Sir 
William Thomson’s arguments for the limitation of the vast periods 
of time supposed by certain geologists to have elapsed. As the 
result of Sir W. Thomson’s teaching, 
it is now generally believed that we must look for a greater intensity of 
itty action in the remote past, and that the duration of the geologic 
ages, however little we may be able mentally to grasp their greatness, 
must bear about the same relation to the numbers which were written 
down in the older treatises on geology, as the life of an ordinary man 
does to the age of Methusaleh. 


And yet Mr. George Darwin is far from agreeing fully with Sir W. 
Thomson, whom, however, he calls his great master, and of whom he 
speaks with profound respect. He explains Sir William’s three 
principal arguments for limiting geological time :—First, the gradual 
retardation of the earth’s rotation on its axis by tidal friction, 
from which it is inferred that the consolidation of the earth took 
place much more recently than 1000 millions of years ago ; and he 
—_ his reasons for differing from the conclusions sought to he 

rawn. Secondly, the secular cooling of the earth; and here, while 
he admits the great force of Sir William’s argument, he states that 
there are some elements of uncertainty which greatly modify his 
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acceptance of it. Still less can he follow Professor Tait, who cuts. 
down the limit of time since the cooling of the earth to 10,000,000 
years. The third argument, which Mr. Darwin thinks by far the 
strongest, “depends on the amount of radial energy which can have 
been given out by the sun,” supposed to have been concentrated (in 
the distant past) from a condition of infinite dispersion. Sir 
William Thomson has calculated that probably the sun has not 
illuminated the earth for 100 millions of years—almost certainly not 
for 500 millions of years; yet even here he shows there is some 
uncertainty. On the whole, however, he says we are justified in 
following Sir William Thomson as far as this conclusion, arrived at 
by him, “ the existing state of things on the earth, life on the earth, 
all geological history, showing continuity of life, must be limited 
within some such period of past time as 100,000,000 years.” We 
suspect that the figure last cited does not represent Sir William’s 
final and matured opinion; for if it did, few modern geologists would 
complain of such a limit. 

It was a matter of general regret that Sir W. Thomson was not 
present on this occasion to defend his position. Moreover, we could 
not help feeling somewhat demaiintek that Sir Robert Ball (Astro- 
nomer Royal of Ireland), who was present, did not use the opportunity 
of saying a few words in support of his own opinion on one portion 
of the above-mentioned subject—as stated in his brochure entitled 
“A Glimpse through the Corridors of Time.” 

There were other Presidential addresses, involving various mat- 
ters of interest, but our space does not allow us to dwell upon them. 
There were also important papers read, followed by discussions, in 
some of the sections. 

In the Geological Section it was stated that a flint implement 
had been found in North Wales (appositely enough in Flintshire) 
embedded in a stratum evidently deposited before the last glacial 
= This was relied upon as indicating the existence of man in 

ritain at that remote age; 100,000 years are imagined to have 
elapsed since the termination of the last glacial epoch, but it is to 
be remembered, in connection with what has already been stated 
with reference to Mr. Croll’s theory, that the date of the glacial 
periods is involved in considerable doubt, so that, granting all 
that is alleged with regard to the flint implement, we must still 
remain uncertain how far it carries us back in point of time. 

A paper was read in the Biological Section by Mr. Seebohm, 
controverting the views lately put forth by Mr. Romanes on the 
subject of physiological selection, and a discussion ensued. Mr. 
Romanes himself (as was the case with so many other leading 
biologists) was absent, and consequently unable to speak for himself. 
We think we are correct in stating that the general opinion was 
unfavourable to his theory. An additional weigit was perhaps 
thrown into the scale of adverse opinion by an article from the pen 
of Mr. Wallace, which had just appeared in the September number 
of the Fortnightly Review. Mr. Wallace, as is well known, was one 
of the principal founders of the theory of Natural Selection, and 
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he is not disposed to surrender it even to the limited extent required 
by Mr. Romanes. One can scarcely help smiling at the style of 
argument sometimes used in defending the Darwinian theory ; one 
of Mr. Romanes’ difficulties is the “ inutility of specific characters.” 
Mr. Wallace is disposed to deny the fact, and seems to maintain that 
all such distinctive characters have some use; Mr. Darwin had 
allowed that the principle of protective colouring failed in the case 
of the rabbit, whose upturned white tail is conspicuous both to 

ortsmen and to beasts of prey. Mr. Wallace, however, replies 
that the white tail serves as a useful guide for one rabbit eas 
especially for the young) to follow another in a straight line to the 
burrow, when alarmed, in the dusk of the evening. On the general 
question at issue, we sbrink from pronouncing an opinion ; no one 
is qualified to do so without having a technical and experimental 
knowledge of biology. We incline, however, to think that the 
theory of Natural Selection has had a shake from which it will not 
recover. We will, however, hazard the following suggestion. If 
we consider that the idea of spontaneous generation (as it was once 
called), or abiogenesis, has been now exploded by the experiments 
of Pasteur and Tyndall, and that it is generally admitted that life 
never now arises excepting from previously living organisms, it is 
clear that there was once a time when a different law was in opera- 
tion, and inorganic matter passed somehow into organic life. If 
this creative law (so to term it) once in force has now ceased to be 
so, probably other laws have also ceased to act, and the law which 
regulated the origin of species and of genera may now no longer 
exist. A remark (above mentioned) by Mr. Crookes points in this 
direction. If this be as we have suggested, it is in vain for biologists 
to attempt to explain by laws now in operation all the difficult 
problems presented by the facts of natural history, many of which 
carry us back to remote ages. 

We should mention that an interesting communication was made 
to the Mathematical and Physical Section of the Association from 
the Grenada Eclipse Expedition, announcing that excellent photo- 
graphs had been taken of the eclipse, and successful experiments 
made with the spectroscope. 

In the non-scientific section of Economics and Statistics, Mr. 
Impey, the author of “Three Acres and a Cow,” read a paper 
advocating his theory, and stating that it had been successfully 
reduced to practice, in the course of which he gave details. It should 
be explained that he does not demand necessarily that the occupier 
of the three acres should be the proprietor ; but he does ask for the 
interference of the legislature to force landlords to Jct the land to 
occupiers of this class. A paper by Lady Verney, showing the 
miserable condition of many of the small proprietors on the Conti- 
nent, especially in France, was read by her husband, Sir Harry 
Verney—this lady having the good taste to abstain from putting 
herself forward on the platform to read her paper, as some other 
ladies do. The Chairman (Mr. Biddulph Martin) remarked, with 
great judgment, that the matter could not be entirely settled either 
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by the bright picture drawn of his experiment by Mr. Impey, or by 
the deplorable state of the peasant proprietors in Auvergne and 
elsewhere depicted by Lady Verney, to which latter, however, he 
could bear testimony from his own observation. But we thought an 
important contribution to the discussion was made by a gentleman 
present, a landed proprietor, who said he himself had tried the 
experiment of letting small portions of land, sometimes as much as 
five acres, and the result had been general failure. 

We can see no objection to experiments of this nature being made 
by those who can afford to make them, and, indeed, we highly 
approve the attempt ; but, on the other hand, we do strongly depre- 
cate anything like compulsory interference on the part of the State. 

Other papers were read on co-operative farming and co-operative 
societies of workmen for manufacturing purposes, some of which are 
said to have been very successful. 

The Association is to hold its meeting next year at Manchester, 
under the presidency of Sir Henry Roscoe, and we saw with pleasure 
that the Bishop of Salford is to be one of the vice-presidents. 


F. R. W.-P. 


Hotes of Gravel and Exploration. 


Brazilian Travel.—The interior of Brazil, Mr. Wells* remarks, is 
jess known than the interior of Africa. He has himself in his present 
work, done much to fill this gap in our knowledge, and his lively 
pages, with the dainty vignette illustrations that adorn them, make us 
tolerably familiar with the large section of the country traversed by 
him, We cannot say that the picture is an attractive one ; nor does it 
give so large a promise of future capabilities of development as might 
have been looked for inthis great intertropical region. Itsgeneral features 
are rolling downs with unproductive soil and sparse vegetation, inter- 
sected by heavily timbered river bottoms rendered unhealthy by 
malarious exhalations. The campos, or open scantily grassed plains, 
alternate with cerrado, a scrubby bush, which generally covers the 
crowns of the hills, while the course of the lesser watercourses may 
be traced in deep clefts on the wide plains and slopes. Agriculture 
is very backward, and little attempt seems to be made to increase the 
productiveness of the land. The fazendas, or farm-houses, are 
wretchedly comfortless structures, with walls that givefree admittance 
to the chill damp of the night air, and roofs equally pervious to the 


* “Three Thousand Miles through Brazil.” By James W. Wells, F.R.G.S. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1886. 
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rain. The air of the campos is exhilarating, despite the clinging wet 
fog of the mornings ; but the river-valleys are hotbeds of fever and 
ague, the sufferings from which are vividly described by the author. 
He, with a number of other engineers, was engaged in a railway survey, 
necessitating the cutting of picadas, or straight lines of clearing through 
the forests, and on some sections a large number of the men died, and 
nearly all were invalided from the effects of malaria, The insect 
plagues are numerous and varied, for, in addition to the pricking and 
stinging tormentors, light skirmishers of the air, there are the far 
more formidable burrowing species, the sappers and miners of the 
creeping army, who intrench themselves under the skin, and require 
to be dislodged by equally scientific methods very unpleasant for the 
atient. 

. Social Aspect of Brazil.—A great change in the condition of 
Brazil has been caysed by the transference of all wealth and prosperity 
from the interior to the coast. The older settlements created by 
mining industry are dilapidated and deserted; some towns, like Villa 
Rica, in Parana, once wealthy, as its name implies, are as ruinous as 
the prehistoric cities of Central America, and the massive fazenda 
buildings of the early colonists are abandoned to decay. The seaboard, 
including a belt of from 50 to 400 miles inland, produces, with the 
Valley of the Amazons, nearly all the exports of Brazil. Here foreign 
capital and immigration have vivified the country, while in the inland 
regions the few and scattered inhabitants live in a state of absolute 
apathy. To lie in a hammock, and drink cachaga (the native spirit) all 
day are their Juxuries, active pursuits being undertaken only under 
pressure of necessity. Theabsence of a market for produce discourages 
agriculture, and the universal infusion of negro or Indian blood has 
enervated the European stock. The most flourishing industry is the 
cotton manufacture, and the sixty factories established during the last 
few years are all prosperous, causing a diminution of 8 per cent. in the 
imports and an increase of 104 in the exports. 

Asiatic Trade through Canada.—The Times of October 21 
gives extracts from the Montreal Herald of October 8 showing how the 
Canadian Pacific Railway bids fair to monopolize the Chinese tea- 
trade with America. The pioneer vessel of this route had already 
delivered her cargo, and the latter had been distributed to the various 
points of supply, reaching Montreal and New York in forty-seven and 
forty-nine days respectively. The cars laden with tea for the United 
States are detached at the several junctions along the line and forwarded 
to their destination without breaking bulk. When the company’s new 
steamers are running, the voyage between Vancouver and Yokohama 
will be made in twelve or thirteen days, a great saving of time over the 
present voyages between San Francisco and Japan. Four other tea-laden 
vessels were to follow, carrying an aggregate of 100,000 packages, 
valued at two million dollars. Mr. Frazar, whose firm has been 
established for twenty-seven years in China and Japan, considers the 
prospects of a rapid development of the Asiatic trade over the 
Canadian Pacific line as very hopeful, and speaks favourably of the 
dock and wharfage accommodation at Vancouver. 
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In addition to the tea-trade there is a large import of raw silk from 
Japan to the Eastern States, amounting to from 15,000 to 18,000 bales, 
valued at some ten millions of dollars. This trade, representing a 
freight charge of two million dollars, and steadily increasing, now 
comes by the Pacific Mail, and Occidental and Oriental Steamship 
Company, but a considerable portion of it may be expected to be 
diverted to the Canadian Pacific in consequence of the greater rapidity 
of transit. A large proportion of the passenger traffic between Europe 
and the East will also, it is anticipated, prefer the Western route in 
order to escape the heat of the Red Sea and Suez Canal. 

A French Traveller in Merv.—M. Gabriel Bonvalot, in a letter 
written from Samarcand to the Journal des Débats, describes his ex- 
periences in a recent visit to Merv. He made his way from India to 
Afghanistan without official permission, and thence onward to the great 
oasis of the Steppe. The town, hidden at first behind a screen of trees, 
presented a lively scene of animation after the stillness of the desert, 
as carriages as well as horse and foot passengers were moving about 
in all directions amid clouds of dust, and a number of workmen were 
employed in building a brick wall to surround the city. 

The newly built Russian quarter had suffered from an inundation 
last May, whose effects were still visible in July in sheets of stagnant 
water surrounding the place, and in the general marshiness of the 
ground. The Russians had persisted in building on the left bank, 
despite the warnings of the natives and of Jew and Armenian resi- 
dents; consequently, when the Murghab rose, all the newly erected 
buildings were swept away for a distance of 100 feet from its bed, 
while the right bank, being higher, escaped injury. 

The new town consists of two parallel streets running east and west, 
the building of the southern street having been interrupted by the 
flood. The houses, built of brick, are generally only one story high ; 
but larger dwellings are being erected to the west of the town. The 
population had risen to about 3,000, composed of Russian officers and 
employés, Armenian merchants, and workmen of various nationalities 
attracted by the railway. 

The writer was present when the line from Kizil Arvat was opened 
on July 15 last, 557 kilométres of railway having been constructed in 
thirteen months, in spite of the want of water, the sands, the torrid 

heat, the glacial cold, and the inundation of the Murghab, which 
delayed the works for a month.— Times, November 3, 1886. 

The Gate of the Caucasus.—The Moscow Gazette, in an article 
on the city and port of Batoum, describes the sensation created some 
months ago by the announcement of its abolition as a free port by the 
Czar. Its growth since it acquired that status in 1878 has been 
immense, although the Turkish inhabitants then migrated en masse 
to Trebizond, leaving only a population of 3,000, since increased to 
10,000. The Russian element is only a small minority, the Greeks 
preponderating, and the Armenians forming also a considerable section 
of the inhabitants. Batoum, from being a purely Asiatic town, has 
become quasi-European ; and the central meeting-place for transacting 
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business is a café facing the sea, where none but Turkish affairs are 
discussed, where Turkish coffee is the only beverage drunk, and 
Turkish tobacco alone is smoked. The future of Batoum is assured 
both by the excellence of its harbour and the superiority of its geo- 
graphical position. It is the best port of the Black Sea; it has a 
depth of water close to the shore of from 30 to 50 fathoms, and its 
anchorage would accommodate fifteen war-vessels, in addition to an 
indefinite number of merchantmen. It forms the outlet of a railway 800 
versts in length, connecting two seas, and transporting goods, not only 
from Baku and Tiflis, but also from the Trans-Caspian territory. The 
Krasnovodsk-Merv Railway will supply it with large quantities of silk 
for transportation, and it already carries Persian wheat and Baku 
petroleum. A canal from the latter town is spoken of, and it is thought 
that the whole trade of the decaying town of Poti will pass to Batoum, 
which will offer greater inducements to settlers when its marshes have 
been drained.— Times, November 10, 1886. ; 

- The French Colonies.—In La France Coloniale much statistical 
information as to the French colonies and protectorates has recently 
been given by M. A. Rambaud. Their total area, including the 
protectorates of Tunis, Cambodia, Annam, Tonquin, Madagascar, and 
the Congo, is 1,900,000 square miles,‘or nearly six times that of France 
itself. The total population is about 284 millions, including that of 
the Congo, for which there are no returns, 

The trade with all the French colonies, exclusive of Algeria and 
Tunis, is estimated for the year 1883 at £19,200,000, which, with 
the addition of £16,000,000 for the former and £1,800,000 for the 
latter, gives a total of £37,000,000—about a tenth of the total trade of 
France. Of this total colonial trade about £22,000,000 is with the 
mother country—a larger trade than is done by France with any single 
country except England (£60,000,000), Belgium (£38,520,000), 
Germany (£31,480,000), and the United States (£28,120,000). 
Small as is the trade of the French colonies compared with that of the 
British, it is progressively increasing, that of Algeria, which in 1840 
was but £900,000, having reached £16,000,000; and that of Senegal, 
in 1823 but £100,000, having by the latest statistics exceeded 
£1,300,000. The trade of Martinique has within forty years doubled 
its previous figure of £1,200,000, and that of the islands of St. Pierre 
and Miguelon has risen from £320,000 to £1,200,000, between 1858 
and 1884, Out of 1,315,144 tons of shipping which entered and left 
the ports of these colonies in 1883, 1,235,392 tons, or over 95 per 
cent., were French.—TZimes, November 19, 1886. 

Father Damien and the Lepers.—The latest news from 
Molokai is contained in Les Missions Catholiques of November 12, 
1886, which publishes the following letter from Father Columban 
Beissel, written from the Sandwich Islands on the 29th of September 
previous :— 

“Since my first visit to Molokai I have returned there almost every 
two months. Father Damien Devenster’s health was then gravely 
attacked, and at each succeeding visit I noted fresh symptoms, and an 
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aggravation of the disease. The father, however, was not cast down. 
‘I am satisfied,’ he declared to me, with admirable resignation, 
‘there is no longer any doubt as to my condition. I am a leper.’ 

“ But on Monday, September 27, the time of my last visit, I 
found a great change. The patient, who had for two months been 
practising the treatment of a Japanese doctor, was sensibly better. 
He had ceased to suffer, appetite had returned, and sleep with it, and 
he was strong enough to visit his leper hospitals either on foot or on 
horseback. 

“‘ Another boon vouchsafed us by Providence! A young American 
has come to his assistance. He is a layman converted from 
Anglicanism, who, on the news of Father Damien’s illness, resolved, in 
order to serve God, to consecrate his care and devotion to the 
missionary father and his sufferers.” 

The enthusiasm created, even amongst Protestants, by the self- 
immolation of this heroic priest is so great that an English clergyman 
has started a subscription as a testimonial to him, and a considerable 
sum has already been collected. 

A New Port on the Mediterranean.—The French are about 
to develop the natural capabilities of Tunis by opening up the Lake of 
Bizerta, thirty miles distant from the city of Tunis, which may at a 
small outlay be made one of the largest harbours in the world. An 
area of 50 square miles of anchorage for the largest ships is here con- 
nected with the sea by a river five miles long, with a width of a mile, 
and a central depth of 4 to 6 fathoms. A little dredging at a few 
points of this channel is all that is required to make the anchorage 
available. Consul-General Playfair, in his report for the year 1885, 
after describing all the natural advantages of this “Tunisian Venice,” 
gives the following picture of its scenery :— 


The western bank is rather low, and covered to the water’s edge with 
olive trees. The opposite shore slopes gradually up to a height of 200 
feet in some places; it is well wooded and quite park-like in its appear- 
ance. It would form a splendid suburb for a great city, such as will, in 
all probability, be built here some day. The view from it, both of the 
salt and fresh water lakes, bounded in the distance by the remarkable 
mountain of Djebel Ishkul, suggested to my mind the Lake of Lucerne and 
the Bernese Oberland on a small scale. 


Its strategical advantages are described in a letter of Admiral 
Spratt’s, published in the Zimes of May 16, 1881 :— 


I fully confirm the fact of the Lake of Bizerta being easily made avail- 
able for all the fleets of the world, or for any of them, and at a small 
cost, for I would risk my reputation on its being effected for less than a 
quarter of a million. All that is necessary is an excavation of about a 
quarter of a mile through the narrow strip of alluvial plain that separates 
the lake from the Bay of Bizerta, and some dredging for about the same 
length on each side of this narrow strip, so as to connect the deep water 
within the lake with the bay outside, and thus open it to the 
Mediterranean, by which means the largest ships of any navy and the 
fleets of the world could find accommodation oa security within Bizerta 
Lake; and it would thus become the finest and most commodious harbour 
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in the Mediterranean. Situated as it is, at the threshold of the central 
strait of the Mediterranean, if possessed by France or by Italy it would 
become the most important strategic naval port within it, and com- 
pletely command the communications between the eastern and western 
divisions. France, which now in Toulon is 400 miles distant upen one 
flank of that line, would thus be only four hours’ steaming from it on 
the other flank, where not only could she have another naval arsenal, 
but a spacious and perfectly enclosed basin for the secret practice of 
torpedo fleets, gunnery exercise, and even some manceuvring with a 
few ships, and all in what would become a secret port. 


New Afghan Boundary.—Captain Yate, in a recent letter to 
the Pioneer newspaper, points out that the new frontier secures to 
Russia a route of about 185 miles from Penjdeh to the Oxus, along a 
connected line of wells divided into ten stages. The road is passable 
throughout for camels, and specially adapted for them, as they require 
no grain, and there is plenty of grazing for them everywhere. Thus 
communication is easy and practicable across what was recently 
supposed to be sheer desert, connecting the two principal lines of 
Russian advance—-that from the Caspian with that from Turkestan. 
The Boundary Commission have delimited and marked by pillars 
about 325 out of 350 miles of frontier, the only point left undecided 
being the actual spot where it shall strike the Oxus. When this 
question shall have been settled between the two Governments, the 
erection of pillars across the intervening tract of twenty-five or thirty 
miles will be easily accomplished. The Commission has, moreover, 
collected a great amount of valuable information about practically 
unknown regions likely to be of great use in any future operations 
in Afghanistan.—Atheneaum, November 27, 1886. 

A Japanese Voleano.—The Times of October 27 contains an 
interesting letter from a correspondent, describing Mount Asama- 
yama, the largest of the fifty-one active volcanoes of Japan, in whose 
heart, in native parlance, “a fire is always burning.” Some twenty 
eruptions, the last, a trifling one, in 1870, have been recorded during 
a period of twelve centuries, but the most noteworthy began on 
June 25, 1783, reaching its climax only in the August following :— 


In Tokio, eighty miles away, fine ashes fell to a depth of two inches. 
Whole valleys were filled with ejectamenta, rivers diverted, and villages, 
to the number of fifty-eight, buried or burnt; and pitchy darkness even 
at noonday, with lightning and frightful thunder, prevailed in the lee- 
ward districts, so that in places as many as forty miles distant “ night 
and day were equally dark, and no one knew when it was daybreak.” 
Sudden and terrible death came to hundreds of the peasantry, and upon 
the ruined survivors came soon afterwards the further horrors of starva- 
tion and riot. On the north side of the mountain a prodigious lava- 
stream descended for a distance of thirty-eight miles, the first thirty of 
which were accomplished in sixteen hours. Throes of earthquake con- 
stantly shook the fel Flights of huge stones, some of them from fifty 
feet to more than a hundred feet in diameter, were shot into the air and 
“dropped as abundantly as the leaves of trees.” In Tokio, besides great 
darkness, there were great shaking and roaring, both of which were also 
experienced in provinces as much as 180 miles away. 

VoL, xvi.—no. 1. [Third Series.] 
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This was the last of these great catastrophes, but the still steaming 
crater, and the old lava-stream, like “a huge black serpent” on the 
face of the mountain, serve to remind the spectator of its latent capa- 
bilities. The present crater, situated at a height of 8,500 feet above 
the sea, yawns to an unknown depth, with nearly vertical walls. Its 
aspect is thus described :— 


The churning and groaning far below, the masses of fetid vapour ever 
being hurled up wrathfully from the gloomy and awful depths, and the 
riven, scorched, and honeycombed walls, exhaling clouds of suffocatin 
steam from a thousand crevices and holes, readily suggest latent possibi- 
lities well calculated to one the stoutest heart. Apparently the present 
crater is the youngest and innermost of three. Further down, on the 
south-west side, are to be seen, along with numerous fissures of un- 
fathomable depth, remains which point to the existence of two former 
craters, concentric and of large dimensions, and separated from one 
another by a considerable interval. Possibly the existing cone may have 
been formed during the great eruption of 1783. 


The Panama Canal.—The report of an engineer who recently 
visited the Isthmus of Panama is summed up in the journal of the 
Manchester Geographical Society for the second quarter of 1886. 
According to this account no trace of the excavations supposed to have 
been made for the Canal are visible for half the distance between Colon 
and Panama. Along the line he saw instead many overturned and rust- 
covered carriages, some of which were embedded in the soil, while 
quantities of rolling stock not yet put together were lying about in a 
state of ruin, owing to long exposure to wind, weather, and marsh- 
damp. 

At Matachin, where it was supposed that the construction of the 
Canal was being pushed on with all speed, nothing was to be seen but 
abandoned excavations and upturned steam engines, the latter being 
apparently very common objects in the Isthmus. In a neighbouring 


_jungle he found straight rows of saplings, three or four yards deep, ex- 


tending for a length of 160 yards. On closer inspection he found that 
this symmetrical plantation had grown out of waggons filled with earth 
which had been left there a couple of years ago. The story is rather 
taller than the saplings, but it is put forward with an air of perfect 
seriousness. The aggregate plant of the company has cost eight millions 
sterling. Three fourths of it is said to be unfit for use, owing to the 
-carelessness with which complicated machinery is left out in the open air, 
or at best packed up in skeleton cases. Of the twenty-one sections into 
which the future waterway has been divided, only five are in anything 
like an. advanced condition. In three the ground has merely been 
scratched, and in thirteen it has been left alone altogether. He does not 
think much of the a to choke up the Chagres by means of a gigan- 
tic dam. He saw the river rise twelve metres in one night, and carry 
down quantities of soil held together by the roots of tropical plants, more 
than sufficient to fill up the proposed reservoir. On M. de Lesseps’ own 
showing, his difficulties at this moment are very serious, apart altogether 
from his financial embarrassments. As an advocate of level canals he 
has always declared that no maritime canal depending on inland waters 
can be a'success. In spite of that he cannot quite make up his mind 
whether the canal is to be taken right across the Isthmus at one uniform 
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level, or whether the rising ground of the Cordilleras is to be surmounted 
by locks. If the difficulty of the inland water supply could be got over, 
it would be much cheaper to make the Canal with locks rather than to cut 
it through on one level, but it would be far more expensive to work, and 
the delays would be endless. If enough money is not forthcoming to 
make the waterway according to the original plans, it is possible that a 
canal with locks may be resorted to; but if this prove to be the case it 
will be a considerable defeat for M. de Lesseps and a great misfortune to 
his shareholders. 

In some of M. de Lesseps’ most recent utterances about the Canal, 
he declared that it would be open, as originally announced, in 1889, and 
that it would not matter if the most difficult part of the work still 
remained to be done, as the prestige secured by the opening would 
attract fresh capital. From this remarkable pronouncement it may 
be inferred that an attempt will be made to push on the works 
through the marshes at both ends in order to have a sham inaugura- 
tion of the unfinished waterway at the time originally named. 

The Plague of Yunnan.—JLes Missions Catholiques of November 
19 and 26 contains an interesting account of the singular epidemic 
which has at intervals ravaged the Chinese province of Yunnan since 
the suppression of the Mohammedan rebellion in 1873. The most 
singular feature of this illness is that it first attacks the rats, who die in 
myriads before the human victims are assailed by it, and it is hence 
called the ‘disease of the rats.” Its most distinctive peculiarity is the 
appearance of a small tumour, at first no larger than a pea, and increas- 
ing to that of a pigeon’s egg, in some of the articulations of the body, 
such as the arm-pit or elbow joint. This fatal symptom is attended 
by no local pain, but is followed by violent fever, which carries off the 
patient very often in twenty-four hours, Families have been carried 
off in a few hours and whole villages depopulated by this scourge, 
which appears to be highly contagious. It would seem to be con- 
fined to the lowlands, and people may escape it by taking refuge on 
the heights, if they can avoid ever descending thence during its con- 
tinuance. After many remedies had been tried in vain, some one, it 
is not known who, thought of administering ipecacuanha, which was 
quickly adopted by the missionaries, and is now extensively used, 
with very good results, in doses of from one to two grammes, repeated 
at intervals. Other emetics have been tried as a substitute, but without 
success, The plague no doubt originated in the frightful mortality of 
the civil war, the poison of the corrupting bodies being transmitted or 
disseminated by the rats. 

Voleanic Eruption in the Pacific.—A letter in the Fiji Times 
gave the first news of an appalling volcanic outburst in the island of 
Ninafu, one of the Tonga group. The eruption, which occurred at the 
end of August 1886, was preceded by violent earthquakes and storms 
of thunder and lightning. The inhabitants, alarmed by these premoni- 
tory symptoms, left the six other villages to congregate in Futoo, a 
town on the leeward or western side of theisland. From the 30th to the 
31st of August violent shocks and earth-tremors were incessant, until, 
on the latter date, the subterranean fires burst through the earth-crust 
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on the shores of the lake, and a column of flame, visible at Keppel 
Island, 100 miles distant, shot up 2,000 feet into the air. For ten 
days the eruption continued, with varying degrees of violence, the 
earthquake shocks scarcely ever intermitting for an hour. The natives 
on the arrival of a ship were found huddled together at one end of the 
island, much terrified but uninjured. Provisions were left to them, 
but, as there seemed to be no further immediate danger, it was judged 
better not to remove them. This was perhaps an outlet of the great 
earthquake wave which shook the Southern States of America.— 
Times, December 2. 

Trade of the Corea.—No. 61 of the annual series of Foreign 
Office Reports contains a report by Consul-General Baber on the trade 
and the commerce of the Corea for 1885. Although the figures are still 
very small, imports and exports together amounting only to £382,000, 
this figure shows an advance on that for the previous year. This in- 
crease Mr. Baber attributes to the consumption of Manchester goods, 
used, he says, by 6,000,000 out of the 8,000,000 inhabitants, the 
heavier classes alone being in demand, and sized goods being un- 
saleable. 

The resources of the country are (he goes on) considerable, and with 
peace and good government Corea ought to afford an important outlet 
for British piece goods. These now hold the market, but so far English 
merchants have avoided entering the country, being content to allow 
Japanese to act for them and control the trade. One German firm has 
established a house at Chemulpo, and secured several government con- 
tracts ; the agents of the American Trading Company have also visited the 
country, aud met with so much encouragement, that they now propose to. 
- an office in the capital. Several British merchants have prospected 
the country, but they retired after incurring heavy losses. Chinese, 
mostly from Chefoo, carry on a small barter-trade; nine-tenths of the 
shipping and of the import and export business is in Japanese hands, but 
of the goods imported, nearly two-thirds are of British origin and manu- 
facture. In view of the revolutions and continuous political scares, the 
annual epidemics of cholera and relapsing fever, and, not least, the inex- 
perience and vacillation of the native officials, it does not seem probable 
that any British mercantile firm of repute is likely to be established for 
some time to come in any of the three treaty ports.” 

Massacre in the Louisiade Archipelago.—The Melbourne 
Argus of November Ist has the following telegram from Cooktown :— 
“The missionary schooner Ellangowan, which arrived during Satur- 
day night, brings the information that Thomas Mullens reported at 
Fort Moresby that while he was at Renard Island the natives told him 
of the murder of Captain Craig and all the crew of the brig Emily of 
Cooktown. Captain Craig was pearl fishing off Johannet Island, near 
Gordon, a village in the Louisiade Archipelago, There were working 
with him Walter Hollingsworth, an assistant named Thompson, a 
Greek, a Malay, a cook, four Malay hands, and he also employed 
seven Johannet Islanders. On September 14th, a boat belonging to 
the Emily went out to the shelling-grounds, and the cook, with three 
islanders, who pretended to be sick, was left aboard. The boat 
anchored, and Craig and Thompson were in the act of raising the 
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diver, when the natives capsized them overboard, cutting the diver’s 
life-line. The Greek was clubbed with a piece of firewood, and the 
Malays jumped overboard, and swam for the reef close by. The 
islanders in the boat returned to the brig, got a rifle, and shot the 
men as they were still swimming for the reef. Meantime the cook 
had been killed by the natives left aboard the brig. The natives 
plundered the brig, spread the sails about, poured kerosene over 
them, and set fire to the vessel, which sank in nineteen fathoms. On 
hearing the account of the natives, Mullens crossed over to Johannet 
Island, the natives of which, who were previously friendly, were afraid 
to communicate with him. By the threat of bringing a man-of-war, 
he compelled them to restore the Emily’s boat, and warned another 
ship’s crew to be on their guard. Both Craig and Hollingsworth leave 
wives and families at Cooktown.— Times, December 8, 1886. 


on Hobels. 


The Princess Casamassima. By Henry James. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1886. 


' ar irrepressible Socialist threatens to be as great a bore in fiction 

as in politics, and the subscribers to circulating libraries will 
soon have as much cause to anathematize his existence as Home Secre- 
‘taries and inspectors of police. That it is utterly impossible to clothe 
this obtrusive personage with any degree of romantic interest we will 
not absolutely aver; we can only maintain that in the hands of any 
novelist who has yet treated him, he appears as an unmitigated and 
unconscionable nuisance. The reader in search of entertainment may 
generally make it a rule to skip every page in which he figures, and 
this recipe would reduce the fraction of Mr. James’ work to be gone 
through to infinitesimal proportions. The Princess Casamassima, 
who gives its title to the book, is a fantastic foreign woman, separated 
from her husband, who seeks a stimulus for her jaded emotions in 
the companionship of socialists and conspirators. The story is prin- 
cipally concerned with the fate of one of the more innocent and help- 
less of these, Hyacinth Robinson, the son of a convicted murderess, 
whose fate would have a touch of tragic pathos were it not that he 
has deliberately brought it upon himself by volunteering for the réle 
of assassin as the agent of a secret society. Ladies of rank who haunt 
the quarters of the poor under plea of charity, but really with the 
design of marrying revolutionary artisans, had better be left in the 
gutter which they seek by preference, and though perhaps intended 
as types of a certain phase of English society, are at best a broad 
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caricature of it. Mr. James, whose vaguely suggestive style places 
him at the head of the impressionist school of fiction, is out of his 
element among the social deeps where he has here sought his subject. 


The Old Order Changes. By W. H. Matiock. London: 
Richard Bentley & Son. 1886. 


R. MALLOCK cannot write otherwise than brilliantly, and his 
present work is quite sufficiently full of smart sayings to justify 

his reputation. His brilliancy is, however, rather that of the essayist 
than of the novelist ; and the readers of fiction pure and simple will 
find lengthy disquisitions on socialism, radicalism, and all the other 
isms allied thereto, somewhat heavy pabulum. Of course the prin- 
| cipal characters are theologically-minded persons, with a due taste for 
airing their various views and opinions; and equally, of course, the 
hero belongs to the modern type of half-hearted waverers, halting 
between two loves and more than one religion. Many eminent 
personages figure here under more or less transparent disguises, and 
we fancy the author has transgressed the bounds of good feeling and 
literary courtesy in his malignant presentation of a prominent states- 
man under the alias of Mr. Snapper. The change in the attitude of 
the Conservative party towards the Liberal leaders since “The Old 
Order Changes” first began to appear in the pages of the “ National 
Review ” makes this breach of taste all the more conspicuous; and if 
we mistake not, it will now grate on many readers who were 
previously ready to condone, if not to applaud, it. Catholics, at 
least, have always reason to feel grateful to Mr. Mallock for the 
sympathy with which he writes of their religion; and the 
argumentative hero of the book, who triumphs over all opponents in 
the fields of politics and religion, is a Catholic priest, to one of whose 
sermons thirty-four pages of letterpress are devoted. The descrip- 
tions of Riviera scenery and chateau life among the Maritime Alps 
have all the glamour of the South, and lend grace and poetry to the 
action placed among them. 


A Modern Teiemachus. By Cuartotte M. Yonce. Two vols. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 


‘ too is a tale of the beginning of last century, relating the adven- 

tures of a noble French family among the Algerine corsairs. 
We are told that it is founded on fact; and Miss Yonge confesses that 
her authority (as she found out after the tale was written) had 
suppressed several touching catholic features in the narrative. There 
is a little French lady very charming in her romance and heroism ; 
her head is full of “ Télémaque,” and in the most perilous moments 
she cannot help seeing wonderful coincidences; whilst her serene 
readiness for martyrdom is really touching. There is also, as a sort 
ot toil to the little catholic girl, a young Scot, Arthur Maxwell Hope, 
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lanky and noble, who supplies the necessary ‘“ dear-old-Church-of- 
England ”’ element without which Miss Yonge’s tales would not be 
themselves, There is a comic Irish servant, whose dialect is decidedly 
stagey; an Arab merchant, who turns out to be a Scotchman; an old 
steward, a great French lady, and plenty of Turks, Arabs, and Moors 
of varying degrees of savageness. The incidents comprise the capture 
of the party by the corsairs, their adventures in captivity, the death 
of some, and the final release of others. The story is sufficiently 
interesting, and the characters are endowed with that modified or 
transfigured vitality which does duty in Miss Yonge for real flesh and 
blood. She is rather obtuse in her ideas on some catholic matters. 
French children did not say their prayers exclusively in Latin at the 
date of the story ; nor have they done so at any othertime. The tale 
would have been exquisite if its catholic tone had been sympathetically 
preserved ; but its starched and prim Anglicanism spoils it. 


Lady Branksmere. By the Author of “ Molly Bawn.” London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1886. 


T seems to us that the author of “ Molly Bawn,” has mistaken her 
vocation in abandoning her native vein of light comedy for the 
pseudo-tragedy of the modern disciples of Mrs, Radcliff. The domes- 
ticated Cupid of the croquet lawn, not the sombre Eros of the mystery 
haunted mansion, is her true inspiring genius ; the butterfly dalliance 
of the covert-side and the county ball, her fitting subject rather 
than the gruesome fatalities of jealousy and crime. Her would-be 
sublime consequently borders on the ridiculous, and her melodramatic 
machinery suggests pantomime, instead of tragedy. Her heroine’s 
wicked perversity is not even lifted to the dignity of passion, and the 
story of her married life is only saved from being absolutely bad by 
being utterly unreal. The climax of absurdity is reached when she 
goes to her husband to announce to him her intention of leaving his 
house with his rival, and when he, after escorting her to the rendezvous, 
first knocks down, and then buys off the intending Lothario, The 
story has an evil genius in the shape of a beautiful and unscrupulous 
foreigner, and a pretext for domestic misery is supplied by her unex- 
plained position as the keeper of a lovely maniac; while these tragic 
complications of Lady Branksmere’s otherwise enviable lot are relieved 
by the juvenile flirtations and school-room and nursery amenities of 
her numerous brothers and sisters, 


A Northern Lily. By Joanna Harrison. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1886. 


HIS novel, which professes on its title-page to be the record of 
“Five Years of an Uneventful Life,” is in striking contrast with 
most of its fellows. Instead of the hurry of incidents artificially 
strung together in defiance of all laws of probability, we have a calm 
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and restful flow of narrative, developing itself without effort or ex- 
aggeration. Elsie Ross, the daughter of a Scotch laird, the “ Northern 
Lily,” who gives its name to the book, is in her unpretending sweet- 
ness and simplicity an unusually lovable heroine, and we follow her 
with unflagging interest through all the phases of her life. The sweet 
Scotch lassie, parted from her home by her father’s second marriage, 
becomes the stay and comfort of two English households in succession, 
and is received in one as its future daughter-in-law. When her life is 
blighted by the death of her young lover in Afghanistan, she still 
remains to solace the bereaved mother, until, summoned home by her 
stepmother’s selfishness, she falls a victim to her sense of duty in 
attending her little brothers in an infectious illness. This is a brief 
outline of the story, which derives such grace from the telling, and 
such interest from the graphic studies of character and scenery with 
which it abounds, that we willingly forego the more involved sequence 
of events that generally go to the composition of the three-volume 
novel, 


Neera: a Tale of Ancient Rome. By Joun W. Granay. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1886. 


HE difficulty of reconstructing for us a picture of classical 
society, as the basis of a love-story calculated to interest the 
modern reader, has been skilfully surmounted in these pages. The 
most characteristeric types of the early empire, the suburban rowdy, 
the luxurious patrician, the vulgar parvenu, the supple courtier, are 
interwoven with the fate and fortunes of Julius Martialis, the gallant 
centurion of the Pretorian Guard, and his apparently low-born bride 
Neera, ostensibly the daughter of Masthlion, the potter of Sorrento, 
but really the stolen heiress of an illustrious senator. The fiction is 
laid in the later years of Tiberius, and tke action takes place by turns 
in Rome, Sorrento, and the island-paradise of the sombre solitary of 
Capri. The tyrant himself, the most sinister of the Caesars, is por- 
trayed at the age of threescore and ten in the following striking 
passage :— 

His tall form had contracted a stoop, and was shrunk almost to 
emaciation. His head was bald, except some thin locks which flowed 
low down upon his neck. Thus far might honest age be accountable ; 
but to see the offensive ulcerous eruptions stuck over with plaster 
which blotched his pale face, was to awaken suspicion of polluted habits. 
Yet from the midst of his unattractive physiognomy there shone the 
undimmed brilliance of his large eyes. ‘Their beauty had outlived the 
oace acknowledged comeliness of his face, as well as the athletic propor- 
tions of his large frame. Somewhat heavy-lidded and slow-moving, 
their glance, nevertheless, when it became fixed, seemed to pierce the 
inmost thoughts of him they rested upon. Their depths were as fathom- 
less as the ocean, save when lit with a sudden magnetic flash of wrath, 
which his minions ever watched for in trembling. Nothing throughout 
the entire empire received such unvarying cat-like watch and ward as 
those basilisk orbs which gathered more than they emitted. 
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To Capri, that island-mountain seemingly poised between two 
firmaments, which its gloomy master had then studded with his crag- 
built palaces, the principal characters are led by diverse motives, and 
here the dénowement of their story takes place. Hither comes the 
Pretorian officer in the discharge of his duty, and hither, to have her 
unrequited passion spurned by the true-hearted soldier, Plautia, the 
gorgeous Roman beauty, follows him in all the opulence of her wealth 
and charms. There Masthlion the potter meets his fate, a victim of 
the tyrant’s cruelty; and there Neera, forcibly brought at first by his 
capricious command as a prisoner, is eventually reinstated in her rank, 
and reunited to her lover, who is restored to the favour, after having 
defied and incurred the wrath of his imperial master. The story is 
not overloaded with archeological detail, which is properly subordi- 
nated to its dramatic interest. The attachment of the lovers alone 
strikes a certain note of discord, being, perhaps inevitably, too 
modern in sentiment for its classical surroundings. Among the best 
of the historically descriptive passages are the glowing scene of the 
last banquet of Apicius, with its tragical conclusion, and the sketch 
of the palace-prison of Tiberius, with its fence of sheer sea-cliffs a 
thousand feet in height. 


Sir Percival. A story of the Past and of the Present. By J. H. 
SuortHouse. London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 
i R. SHORTHOUSE’S new story will not excite the same interest 


as ‘‘ John Inglesant.” It is weak, with the same kind of weak- 
ness which marked the concluding third of the former romance. Its 
central figure is a young lady—who tells the tale—and its purpose 
seems to be to show how a good young woman can make a good young 
man ; as the “ damoysel” in the “ Morte d’Arthur” carried the Holy 
Cup to Sir Percival and forthwith “ he was whole” of his wounds. 
The surroundings are of the nineteenth century, the period only 
vaguely marked, but since the setting up of the telegraph. There is 
an overpowering Duke, sufficient by himself to impregnate the very 
leaves of Messrs. Macmillan’s book with the odour of aristocracy; a 


duke who talks of himself and his son as “ nobles” ; and who wears 


the ribbon of the Garter (or some other very refined order) when he 
dines by himself. He lives in a house surrounded by “miles of 
chase and forest,” which is described as to all its fronts and courts 
and rooms and stuircases as minutely as if it were to be the scene of 
a horrible murder. Instead of that, it becomes a frame for nothing 
more thrilling than Miss Clare’s declaration of agnosticism—one of 
the best bits of comedy in the book. The heroine—not Miss Clare 
—exercises a very remarkable influence over the young Sir Percival ; 
and their “ goings on,” which comprise a considerable amount of 
love-making and reading of Keble, are very pleasantly described. She 
seems to do it, chiefly, by a kind of subtle invisible radiation from her 
pure and ardent mind ; and she herself is subject to a highly-refined and 
Anglicanized species of visions. Mr. Shorthouse writes as a believer 
in Anglicanism of the ideal order, which unites extreme ritual with 
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the most practical philanthropy, and at the same time feeds its mind 
on the most lofty and abstract conceptions—the mention of which, 
as we need not say, suggests to the author to introduce the name of 
Plato. Mr. de Lys is the Anglican clergyman who culivates these 
ideals ; and he, apparently, has inherited them from a grandfather 
who had been a Jansenist of a most superior description, badly per- 
secuted by the Jesuits. He does not do much in the tale (except lunch 
with the Duke), until the end, where he is recklessly allowed by the 
author to print out a whole sermon; a sermon which holds up 
“ ideals” in that manly and gushing style which imitators of Kingsley 
and Robertson affect, and which ends with a word or two of Greek, 
extremely soothing, no doubt, to the tradesmen and labourers who are 
supposed to be the audience. Sir Percival does not, we regret to say, 
marry his fair Mentor, though it is only justice to him to add that he 
makes every effort to do so. He goes off to the “ West Coast,” and 
dies, in company with an Anglican bishop, the two having first 
received the Sacrament by swallowing three blades of grass “ with 
intention!” 


For the Old Land: a Tale of Twenty Years Ago. By the late 
Cartes J. Kicknam. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1886. 
RISH life among the farming classes is delineated in these pages 
with full knowledge of all their peculiarities, and with, perhaps, 
too great an elaboration of details. Protracted conversations between 
minor characters, leading up to nothing in particular, are occasionally 
introduced, and the force of the narrative is weakened by diffusion 
into a number of channels. The Dwyer family are cleverly sketched, 
their thriftless habits being combined with much that is interesting. 
They eventually lose their farm in consequence of voting against the 
landlord at a contested election, and emigrate to America. Tom 
Dwyer, the son, takes a distinguished part in the Civil War, and 
returns to his native place as a Fenian, and marries the girl of his 
choice. The motive of the book seems to be to illustrate the unfor- 
tunate position of the tenant farmer at elections, driven by the 
landlord on one side and by the parish priest on the other. This 
grievance we need scarcely say has now become obsolete. 


Hotices of Catholic Continental Periodicals, 


FRENCH PERIODICALS. 
La Controverse. 15 Septembre. 1886. Lyon. 

The Causes of Spanish Decadence in the XVI. and XVII. 
Centuries.—In an article with this title, Dom Jules Souben, a Bene- 
dictine of Ligugé, endeavours to trace the causes which determined 
the rapid decadence of Spanish power during the period named. It 
is a brief—indeed too brief—but careful and valuable article. The 
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wholesale emigrations which followed on the Spanish conquests in 
the New World, together with the economic consequences of those 
emigrations ; — wars ; excessive taxation; the neglect of the 
mechanical arts and all manual labour by the people, pos their lapse 
into a general condition of laziness that became proverbial—these, 
it is here suggested, were the fundamental causes of Spanish deca- 
dence. The false direction given by the Government to public wealth, 
the failure of a nation, which did not know how to conserve the 
beginnings of glory and prosperity—these; but nowhere, says the 
writer, do I find as causes the hand of the Church or of the interfer- 
ing Inquisition, in spite of the loud assertions of anti-Catholic 
writers. ‘Transpose the causes of Spanish decadence to Holland or 
England, and the Protestantism of these countries would not have 
saved them from a like fate. And again, on the other hand, the 
Basque provinces, inhabited by the most religious people of the 
Peninsula, escaped the misery of the central country. Wh ? There 
the soil was less fertile; while the Inquisition simply “ flourished ” 
there! Yes; but the Basques escaped the excessive taxation of 
Castile and the scourge of wars, while attachment to their own soil 
limited emigration from among them, and a love of labour and 
modest simplicity of life did the rest. The author then replies at 
iength to three serious arguments opposed to his theories, ow 
it is sought by some writers to account for the result of Spanis 
deterioration (1) the unequal assessment of taxation—z.e., the asserted 
(wrongly asserted, as is here shown) exemption from taxation of 
the clergy and nobility ; (2) the expulsion of the Moors, and (3) of 
the Jews. After some very interesting information on the condition 
and doings of the Moors, Dom Souben concludes that their expulsion 
from the Peninsula was an extreme and cruel measure, but almost 
an inevitable one, one, too, in keeping with Spanish temperament, 
with the wish of the nation and with the very nature of things at 
the time. 

Religion and the Prosperity of a Nation.—Dom Souben has 
some introductory remarks on the nature of the part which religion 
may be expected to play in a nation’s material attairs, which are worth 
mentioning. Much is said about the fanaticism of the Spaniards of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and I do not, he observes, 
wish at all to exclude religion from the list of causes effective over 
the course of Spanish progress. But we must not exaggerate its 
action. And we must not confound together the natural and the 
supernatural orders. Religion has not been instituted to help man 
to the highest sum of temporal felicity. Doubtless religion will, or 
ought, powerfully to contribute to temporal good, and that in 
various ways ; but it has not been given to man to supply where there 
is either a want of political sagacity or shurt-sightedness in a govern- 
ment. In a given country its religion may be bad but its 
government excellent, and there the people may develop largely 
intellectual and artistic faculties: look, ea. gr., to the ages of 
Augustus and Pericles, or the period of the Caliphates of Bagdad and 
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Cordova. On the other hand, a nation’s religion may be excellent 
and its government execrable; material interests may there suffer 
and the nation lose its preponderance. Thus with Spain. St. Teresa 
thanked God for having given Spaniards a fertile soil and a fine 
climate ; she prayed that He would add to His favours a good 
government. Unfortunately the government went from bad to 
worse, and the saying of Louis XIV. remains as true as it is cruel : 
“ After more than a century of bad government, there is no govern- 
ment at all under Charles II.” 

Of the articles in the October number we may mention one by 
M. Albert du Boys, well known in this country by his Life of 
Catherine of Arragon, entitled “ Une revanche de la liberté religieuse 
sur le tombeau d’un martyr,” the martyr being St. Thomas ot 
Canterbury. The article gives a narrative—founded on the most 
recent materials—of St. Thomas’s struggle for the interests of the 
Church and the repentance and penances of his adversaries and 
murderers. The writer then goes on to inquire how far the King 
really carried out his promises at the tomb and furthered the — 
for sake of which St. Thomas had died. This last portion deals 


chiefly with some assertions of Mr. Froude in one of his essays in 
the Nineteenth Century. An article by M. Paul Allard on the con- 
dition of Christians under the Emperor Claudius (a.p. 268-270) 
bristles with that erudition for which the writer is so well known. 
There are several philosophical and archeological articles, one, the 
conclusion of a series, entitled “ A a of Free Will,” is by the 


Abbé Elie Blanc, Professor of Philosophy at Lyons, by whom is 
also written the “ Bulletin Philosophique ” of this number ; another 
article is by the Abbé Hamard, on the “ Antiquity of Man; ” another, 
by the Dean of the Catholic Faculty at Lyons, M. Valson, is on the 
“Origin of the World; ” and still another, contributed by Pére Van 
den Gheyn, concludes a series on the “ Science of Religions.” The 
articles generally are that combination of a readable style and 
familiarity with the latest advances of scientific criticism which 
make La Controverse one of the most attractive of the French 
periodicals. 


GERMAN CATHOLIC PERIODICALS. 
By Dr. Bet.esnerm, Canon of Aachen. 
1. Stimmen aus Maria Laach. 


Mr. Edwin Arnold’s “ Buddha.”—“The Light of Asia” is 
the title of the brilliant article contributed by Father Christian 
Pesch. It seems to be quite necessary that Continental Catholics 
should become acquainted with the current fashionable systems 
of either philosophy or philosophy of history, adopted by modern 
anti-Christian scholars in England. Foremost among those writers 
who seem determined to put Buddha on an snag with Our Lord, 
is the author of the “Light of Asia.” Father Pesch, being well 
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informed in history and philosophy, unanswerably shows that, in 
Edwin Arnold’s hands, Buddha has ceased to be the real person 
known to historians by that name, and that, on the contrary, what 
Mr. Arnold praises and holds up to the admiration of the world is the 
Indian philosopher wearing a mask of Christian features. In this 
way Mr. Arnold may easily succeed in recommending his hero to 
the world; but he can do it only by infringing the first law of 
human investigations—the law of truth. Hence his poem, however 
skilfully composed and enhanced by brilliancy of language, will be 
pronounced by sober scholars to be destitute of anything like per- 
manent value. 

Papal Arbitration in the Sixteenth Century.—Father Arndt. 
comments on “a Papal arbitration in the sixteenth century.” The case 
of 1885 was not the first time that the Holy See had used its influ- 
ence in the interests of peace between conflicting nations. One of 
the most memorable events in the reign of Gregory XIII. is the 
treaty of Iam Zapolski, by which the Pope succeeded in putting an 
end to the war between Stephen Bathory, King of Poland, and Iwan, 
the great Prince of Moscow. ‘The principal person acting for the 
Sovereign Pontiff was F. Possevin, 8.J. Doubtless it has ‘been this 
which prompted Father Pierling to search the Vatican archives for 
documents shedding more light on one of the most brilliant pages of 
pontifical history in that age. Modern historians, with not very 
friendly feeling towards the Holy See, have been most careful to 
distort facts, so as to depreciate the Pope’s noble exertions for bring- 
ing together Poland and Russia. Of course it cannot be denied 
that, in fact, the treaty involved many advantages for Poland. But 
what a certain school of historians insist upon, is an assertion 
that the peace fostered anarchic elements, and destroyed what 
seemed to forebode a better future. Helped by the solid works of 
Father Pierling and other savanis of our time, Father Arndt traces 
the course of events which led to Father Possevin’s mission into 
Russia, the noble exertions of the Papal envoy for establishing peace 
between the two nations, and his endeavours to combine their forces 
for waging war on the Turks. During the twenty-eight days that 
Possevin resided at the Russian Court he had several audiences with 
the Czar, who, notwithstanding all the pleading's of the ambassador 
of Rome, could not be induced to submit to the Pope as spiritual 
head of the Church. On the contrary, the same prince who had 
applied to the Pope, entreating him to effect peace between Russia 
and Poland, in a fit of fury poured his anger against Gregory XIII., 
in the nuncio’s presence. ‘The mission proved on the whole to be 


successful, since a peace was established which lasted for twenty 
years; and the only one with whom fault is to be found for per- 
petuating schism severing the Russian Church from Rome, the centre 
of Christendom, is neither the Pope nor his ambassador, but the 
Czar. 

The Edict of Nantes.—The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
is the subject of a series of thonghtful articles, thus headed, which 
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are contributed by Father Genelli. Having dwelt on the contents 
of the Edict, he explains the reasons which moved Louis XIV. to 
abolish the famous Edict by means of which Henry IV. had assigned 
to French Protestantism a position of which the adherents of the 
new religion had endeavoured to make the best for almost a century. 
The favours Henry had shown to his old co-religionists had by 
degrees created a state within the state. A main point to be insisted 
upon in reference to this subject, is the fact that the Edict was not 
at all a public treaty, binding two concluding parties, but only a 
decree issued by the secular power, which, therefore, was fully 
justified in altering and modifying it. The author of the Revocation 
of the Edict was Louis XIV. himself; it was not his minister Louvois, 
and still less was it his confessor, Pére de la Chaise. Indeed, as 
to the latter, all the documents which have of late been dragged from 
the dust of archives combine in describing him to have been a man 
of great meekness, and indulgent rather than severe in judging his 
neighbour. Much interest attaches to that part of his study where 
Father Genelli examines the position of the Holy See. Innocent XI. 
never approved of the cruelties committed by pers XIV. against 
Protestants, which are known by the name of the dragonades. On 
the contrary, he rebuked the King for trying that manner of convert- 
ing those outside the pale of the Church. Yet it is true that when 
the King, by his ambassador, Cardinal d’Estrées, informed the Pope 
of his having abolished decrees too favourable to Protestants, Inno- 
cent XI. praised him; but it was only “for that way which our 
beloved son, the Duke d’Estrées, thy ambassador has made known 
to us.” In other words: Far from being unqualified, the praise 
bestowed on the King was apparently restricted to that mode of 
acting of which the Holy Father had been informed. In summing 
up the contents of these remarkable essays, we may confidently con- 
clude: the abolition of the Edict of Nantes was simply and purely 
an act of French statecraft, aiming at thus effecting both the 
political and the religious unity of the realm, the plan adopted was 
the work of the French ministry, and lastly, only State means were 
employed for bringing about this great and far-reaching change in the 
public life of France. 

Janssen’s History of the German People.—Father Baumgart- 
ner contributes a solid article on the fifth volume of Professor Janssen’s 
history of the German people. His volume deals with the period 
immediately preceding the outbreak of the thirty years’ war (1618- 
1648), a war which ravaged the whole of Germany, and rent it 
asunder, so that thenceforward the great nation was divided into 
numerous principalities, set up against the central power of the 
Emperor, and affording constant opening to the influence and intrigue 
of foreign powers inimical to the continuance of such fundamental 
national union as remained. By far the most interesting part of 
Janssen’s new volume seems to be his description of the baneful 
effects consequent on that disgraceful literary polemic against 
Catholics which was opened by the Centuriators of Magdebourg. 
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Indeed, an unprejudiced mind having perused this part of the work 
will certainly not be surprised by even so terrible an event as the 
thirty years’ war ; the religious polemic of the Protestant theologians 
and cynical poets had well prepared the way for it. Hence one 
hopes that both Catholics and Protestants will attentively peruse 
this work; they can scarcely fail to be impressed alike with  con- 
viction of the immense damage entailed on Christianity by the 
Reformation, and of the need of combining their powers in the effort 
to defeat the common enemy of Atheism and Materialism. 


2. Historisch-politische Blatter. 


Theological Professorships in Prussia.—-The September 
number of this magazine has a clever article on the battle about the 
theological faculties on the part of Catholics and Protestants. As re- 
gards the Catholic Church in Prussia, the general rule in the appoint- 
ment of professors of theology in the faculties of universities, is a 
nomination, issued by the crown, and the “ missio canonica,” after due 
approval given by the bishop. By this method of acting the rights 
of the Church are quite recognised. For some time a movement 
has been making itself felt in German Protestant quarters towards 
obtaining greater freedom for the Church from the State bonds. The 
larger measure of freedom is principally claimed in the nomination 
of the professors of Protestant theology; and this very sad 
experience has brought home to pious Protestants the dismal 
ravages committed by some of their professors who are constantly at 
variance with the public confession of their Church. But our author 
oo out the unreasonableness of such a demand, since, in the very 

eginning of Protestantism, the government of the Church was 
entrusted to the secular power. It is one unavoidable consequence 
of this act of the Reformers, and one fated to continue, that the call 
to professorships will be exclusively from the Government. 

Subsidies of Innocent XI. tothe Emperor Leopold I. for 
the Turkish War.—Dr. Meurer contributes three solid articles, 
founded on extensive studies in Austrian and Italian archives, on the 
large subsidies sent to Leopold I. by Innocent XI., to help on the war 
against the Turks. As the rescue of Vienna in 1683 toa large extent 
is due to the Pope, so, too, is it to him that Austria, nay, all Christen- 
dom is indebted for the liberation of Budain 1686. Had it not been 
for the energy and sagacity displayed by Cardinal Buonvisi, who 
acted for many years as Papal nuncio at the court of Vienna, and for 
the subsidies sent by Innocent XI., Buda would have remained for 
another century in the power of the Sultan. 

Biography of 8. Bernard by Dr. Huffer.—Another article in 
this number of the Blatter treats of the introductory volume to Dr. 
Hiiffer’s Life of St. Bernard, of which a notice will be found on 
another page of the present number of this Review. 
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3. Historisches Jahrbuch der Goerres- Gesellschaft. 


Politics of Clement VII.—Dr. Ehses deals with the subject of the 
olitics of Clement VII. from 1523, when he was elected successor to 
adrian VI., up to the battle of Pavia, in which Charles V. defeated 
Francis I. Modern historians find fault with the Pope for want of 
thoroughness in his politics. But in his defence, due allowance is 
to be made for his exalted position as Father of all Christians, and 
hence also of rival princes, no less than for the fact that, being 
an Italian sovereign, he was obliged to vindicate the independence 
of the Pontifical States. 

The Life of Von Ranke.—By far the best contribution is a 
sketch of Professor Ranke’s life and various writings, by Baron von 
Reumont. Not many German historians are so well known in England 
as the late Professor Ranke, whose history of the Popes was so favour- 
ably introduced in the Edinburgh Review by Macaulay. Both this 
work and his “ History of England in the Seventeenth Century ” have 
been translated into English. Ranke’s “ History of England ” now- 
a-days seems to be superseded by the recent work of Mr. S. R. 
Gardiner. Though largely known in England by his book on the 
Popes, his English history did not succeed to the same extent, pro- 
bably because he seemed to show a certain amount of predilection 
for the Tories, although he did not shrink, unlike Disraeli, from 
severely censuring Charles I. Baron von Reumont’s remarkable 
essay ought to meet with a large circulation in England. 

Rev. — Schwarz contributes some unpublished documents from the 
Vatican archives, as useful for tracing the character of Dr. Gropper, 
the learned representative of German Catholics in the Diet of 
Ratisbon in 1541, to whose sound doctrine and unflagging zeal 
the Archdiocese of Cologne owed its fidelity in adhering to the 


Catholic faith. 


Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie (Innsbruck). 
Father Miinchen contributes an article on the “Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles,” and Father Duhr writes on Father Edward Petre, 
S.J., privy councillor of James IT., and deals with the charges brought 
ainst him by Protestants and by not a few Catholic authors. An 
nglish version of this able article on Father Petre has appeared 
in the November and December numbers of Zhe Month, to which I 
may refer the reader without further remark. 


ITALIAN PERIODICALS. 
La Civilta Cattolica, 6 Novembre, 1886. 


The Deluge.—The question of the Deluge and the obscure 
problems connected with it have always, more or less, exercised the 
minds of scientists; but of late years it has become the subject of 
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much wider and more animated discussion, particularly as regards 
two points: 1. Its universality; whether and within what limits 
may or ought to be restricted the absolute universality which the 
Bible, prima facie, seems to attribute to it, and which all early com- 
mentators have taken for granted. 2. As regards the physical 
explanation of the Deluge and its connection with other now well- 
ascertained geological facts. The Abbé Motais, in a recent work 
entitled “‘ La Deluge Biblique devant la Foi, l’Ecriture, et la Science,” 
entertained the bold proposition, already advanced or favoured by 
Cuvier, Quatrefages, Lenormant, and other distinguished philosophers, 
as serving better to explain the origin of the yellow ood black races, 
that the Deluge was restricted to the descendants of Seth and the 
region they occupied, the rest of the human race being exempt. The 
Abbé maintained his argument with much ability, and laboured to 
prove that such an opinion was not repugnant either to Scripture 
er to the Catholic faith. His thesis has found supporters even 
among Catholics; but it has also met with strenuous opposition. 
The Civilta Cuttolica is of opinion that it will never make much way, 
should it not even suffer shipwreck by incurring censure. Most of 
the Catholic exegetists of the present day, and those of the highest 
authority, are inclined to adopt a medium view, which, while 
excluding the absolutz sense of the term universal-as applied to the 
Deluge, would attribute one which may be called relative; that is, 
it would comprise the destruction of the whole human race and the 
submersion of that portion of the earth peopled by them, along with 
the animals it contained. 

In this opinion Alberto Cetta, the author of a valuable work on 
the subject of the Deluge, which has been recently published, coin- 
cides in the main; but he adds several remarkable suggestions of 
his own, which are reviewed at some length in the Civilta Cattolica, 
but to which we can but briefly advert. While holding that the 
Noachian Flood was not universal in the sense of having literally 
covered the tops of the highest mountains on the whole surface of 
the globe, he opines that throughout the regions already peopled by 
man this divine judgment had the completeness threatened b 
God and described in Genesis as actually witnessed by Noe and 
by those enclosed with him in the Ark. i extent, therefore, the 
completeness of the submersion was local, not universal. Moreover, 
he holds that there may have been, and probably were, disturbances, 
contemporaneous, or approximately so, in all other parts of the 
earth, by which it was more or less convulsed, without being totally 
submerged. ‘This view he considers to be perfectly reconcilable 
with Scripture, as well as most agreeable to general tradition ; 
and not only reconcilable with the Scriptural account but more 
consistent, for he sees indications of its truth in the very 
language of God to Noe, in which the cataclysm is certain] 
described as universal, although the expressions which spea 
of every living creature perishing need not be undasitoad in 
an absolute sense, such expressions being used with an implied 
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restriction in various parts of the Bible; and he instances in 
particular Acts xi. 5, “every nation under heaven,” an assertion 
apparently absolute, but obviously having a limited sense. So far, 
indeed, from its being necessary to conclude that all living animals 
on the face of the globe, save those in the Ark, perished, the con- 
trary is more than implied in Gen. ix. 10, where “all the beasts of 
the earth” are mentioned in contradistinction to those which came 
forth out of the Ark, in order to their being included in the cove- 
nant which God was establishing. The Deluge, then, he believes 
to have been a cataclysm which, while affecting more or less all 
parts of the globe, utterly destroyed the whole human race, with 
the exception of the individuals preserved in the Ark, and entirely 
submerged the regions which they had peopled. Such was the 
Noachian Deluge, as threatened by God and described by Moses. 
Several other very interesting questions are touched on by the author, 
who, with reference to the supposed survival of other branches of 
Adam’s descendants, observes that the difficulty which this hypo- 
thesis pretends to solve is but thrown further back, and is in no 
wise removed. 

The greater part of Cetta’s work treats of the second question, 
viz. : the physical explanation of the Deluge, the secondary causes 
of this disaster, its date, its effect, and visible traces, &c., to which, 
indeed, these observations on its universality are but a preliminary. 
The whole matter seems to have been handled by him with great 
ability and learning, and we need scarcely say that it is one of 
exceeding interest. ‘The reviewer promises to return to the subject 
on a future occasion. 

The Nebuchodonosor of Judith.—This is the second article 
which has appeared in the Civilt@ Cattolica concerning the identity of 
this personage. In the first, the reviewer simply collected the 
numerous opinions which have been held upon this debated question. 
In the present notice a selection is made of such as are at all entitled to 
consideration. ‘The writer at once sets aside all heterodox views, 
and confines himself to the opinions of Catholics, who accept from 
the hands of the Church the Book of Judith as canonical and there- 
fore divinely inspired, and presuppose its historic reality. After 
making this deduction, the choice amongst no less than fifteen kings 
as claiming to represent the Nebuchodonosor of Judith is offered to 
us, but the Reviewer has no difficulty in eliminating five of the 
number on the irrefragable authority of cuneiform inscriptions 
unknown at the time that they met with their several advocates. 
The Nebuchodonosors are thus reduced to ten: two Syrian kings, 
four Persian, and four Mesopotamian. ‘These last are Nebucho- 
donosor the Great, Assurbanipal, Asarhaddon, and Merodach 
Baladan. The reviewer’s choice is at once made of Assurbanipal. 
Even three centuries ago, Nicolo Serario, a celebrated commentator, 
by the sole guide of chronological computation, had divined that the 
Ninivite monarch who sent Holofernes against Palestine must have 
been a son of Asarhaddon. Petavius and Tirinus subsequently 
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arrived at a like conclusion. But the name of this monarch had 
been buried in the oblivion of twenty-two centuries, to revive, with 
many of the great deeds of his memorable reign, by the discovery of 
the indelible inscriptions on the cylinders of Ninive. This king 
Assurbanipal was contemporary of Manasse, king of Juda, during a 
portion of their respective reigns ; and to that period we have every 
reason to refer the events recorded in the Book of Judith. No 
other pretender will satisfy the conditions required by the narrative. 
He is described in the text (i. 5) as “‘ King of the Assyrians, who 
reigned in Ninive, the great city.” Ninive, therefore, was still great 
and flourishing, and cannot yet have suffered the destruction 
foretold by Tobias and inflicted by the Medes and Babylonians in 
the year 625 B.c., or somewhat later. Up to that date it had 
remained the capital of the Assyrian empire, but with that empire it 
fell, never to resume its splendour or importance. If this be so, 
and the reviewer supports his argument by strong proofs, it is clear 
that the Nebuchodonosor of Judith cannot be found among any of 
the kings who reigned after the year 600. The conclusion at which 
he satisfactorily arrives is that not one of the Chaldean, Persian, or 
Greek sovereigns who reigned in Western Asia during and subse- 
quent to the seventh century before Christ can satisfy the funda- 
mental conditions laid down by the Biblical text already quoted ; 

that is, not one of them can be identified with the Nebuchodonosor » 
who reigned in Ninive, the great city,a description which fully 

agrees with that of Jonas the prophet, when sent to threaten it with 

destruction. Having thus removed objections, the reviewer 

purposes to examine in a future article the proofs which militate in 

favour of the view he has himself advanced. 


Aotices of Hooks. 


The Life of Jean Baptiste Muard. (Library of Religious Biography. 
Edited by Epwarp Heraty Tuompson, M.A. Vol. ix.) 
London: Burns & Oates. 1886. 


N noticing a fresh volume of Mr. Healy Thompson's admirable 
biographies, we can only repeat what has been said of all the 
preceding volumes, that it is scholarly, edifying, and in the best 
sense popular. The present work, however, may claim to be excep- } 
tionally interesting. Pére Muard’s life has been written before ; i 
but Mr. Thompson has had access, not only to a number of sworn ; 
i not yet published, but to a document which makes this i 
volume of sapreme importance and value—to a diary, that is to say, i 
of the venerable man’s personal companion, covering the whole of 
P2 
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his life, from the time he resigned his parish, and began his dis- 
tinctive work. This diary, or life, exists in manuscript at Buckfast 
Abbey, and Mr. Thompson has been fortunate in being permitted to 
see it. It is only to be regretted that the ge oH itself has 
not been printed. The reader feels, as he goes through the pages 
of the narrative, that the very words of the saintly man’s companion 
would have had a charm which no mere transcription can give ; 
- “7 Thompson, it is only right to say, expresses the same feeling 
imself. 
Pére Muard was one of those plain, simple, devoted French 
riests, of whom St. Vincent de Paul, and the Curé d’Ars are the 
rightest examples, who move mountains without a single brilliant 
natural gift. Born of a peasant stock, he was seven years old at the 
downfall of Napoleon, and he died in 1855. For nine years he was 
a parish priest in the diocese of Sens; that is, from 1534 to 1843. 
During that time he began to feel himself called to a special life of 

enance, combined with preaching. With the sanction of the Arch- 

ishop he instituted at Pontigny, in the ancient Abbey Church 
where the relics of St. Edmund of Canterbury rest, a humble Con- 
pregation to carry out this double purpose. But as his vocation 

ecame clearer, he saw that he must have the religious life and vows 
to enable him to do what God called for. He, therefore, set off for 
Rome, with only two companions, a priest (the Pére Benoit, who has 
written the life referred to), and a brother. After drifting about for 
a few months they found themselves at Subiaco. Pére Muard had 
at first (as was very natural) thought of the order of St. Francis. 
But the Father-Guardian of St. Bonaventura received him with a 
“covered irony,” which seems not to have been very successfully 
covered after all, for Mr. Thompson adds that ‘“‘ there was no mis- 
taking” it. The wanderers could get nothing from St. Francis, 
nothing from St. Bernard (to whom they appealed in the person ot 
the Abbot of Santa Croce), and nothing from any one in Rome. 
But the Abbot Defazy, of St. Scholastica’s, at Subiaco, took to Pére 
Muard at once; and, during the stormy winter of 1847-48 the 
three mortified companions prayed and meditated near the Holy 
Grotto of St. Benedict. It was here Pére Muard desired to adopt the 
Benedictine rule. Returning to France, he obtained as a gift a 
desolate and rocky spot called “ La Pierre-qui-vire ” (the Rocking- 
stone), where he bui ta humble monastery on the site of an ancient 
druidical circle. Mr. Thompson is not at all clear as to where 
Pierre-qui-vire exactly is; but it seems to be in the diocese ot 
Sens, near the small town or village of St. Leger, not far from 
Avallon, and not very far from Auxerre. It would be in the de- 
partment of Yonne, and the ancient province of Burgundy—(a 

ood curé, who went with Pére Muard on a terrible walk to 
ook for a site for building, made the mistake of recommending 
one spot because it smal just the place for good Chablis!) It 
was here that the holy man gathered a small community about him, 
which kept up the divine office and the sacred liturgy, practised a 
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most severe life, and gave missions in the diocese. The founder, 
however, died before the rule was approved by the Holy See. After 
his death, in 1855, Pope Pius IX. united his community with the 
Cassinese Benedictines of Abbot Casaretto’s reform, and they founded 
one or two other houses in France. In 1880 they were expelled from 
Pierre-qui-vire, like the other congregations, and after a short time 
settled at Buckfastleigh, in Devonshire, where they now are. This 
biegraphy by Mr. Thompson relates all this with great variety of 
edifying detail. ‘There are amusing stories, too, scattered up and 
down the pages, which will attract readers who may require some 
such little inducement to read a “ spiritual” book. ‘The impression 
it leaves upon us is that Pére Muard had no very striking trait of 
character. The great characteristic of a saint—and we may venture 
without anticipating the judgment of the Church to call Pére Muard 
a saint—is of course his sanctity ; that perfect love of God which 
shows itself in heroic practice. But of the saints, some have left in- 
spired writing, some have wrought wondrous miracles, some have 
been great preachers; others have laid down their lives or suffered 
heroically. ‘There is nothing very striking in this life, except, 
perhaps, the saintly man’s wonderful abstinence. But there is 
abundance of edifying matter—sayings, letters, acts of devotedness, 
ag solicitude, and answers to prayer. Whatever may finally 

the judgment of the Holy See on Pére Muard’s spirit, it is certain 
that his holy career has left its mark not only on his own diocese 
and in France, but on the spiritual life of thousands who have been 


encouraged to penance and devotion by his words and example. 
This book is sold for the benefit of the struggling community at 
Buckfast, and all who are interested in antique observance, in the 
conversion of England, and in Benedictine progress, should assist in 
making it known. 


Souls Departed: being a Defence and Declaration of the Catholic 
Church's Doctrine touching Purgatory and Prayers for the Dead. 
By Cardinal Aten. Edited by Rev. T. E. Bringer, C.SS.R. 
London : Burns & Oates. 1886. 


T is to be hoped that the reader who takes up this very interesting 
reprint may not require the advice given him by Father Bridgett 
—to dip into it at two specified places so as to be “ encouraged” to 
read the whole work. Allen thought that the doctrine of purgatory 
“touched the very core of heresy.” No doubt it does; embracing as 
it does the practical answer of the Church to the Lutheran justification 
by faith, and the Calvinistic fatalism. Nothing can be more complete, 
nothing more effective, nothing more moderate and scholarly than this 
treatise of the great }inglish confessor and organizer on purgatory and 
prayer for the departed. Not only is it not out of date at the present 
day, but there is no modern work of the sort in English or French, so far 
as we are aware, which is either half so persuasive or half so eloquent. 
Allen writes in long, striding sentences, as Campion wrote, and as 
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Jeremy Taylor wrote; but the phrase is so true in its aim, the rhythm 
so pleasing, the balance of epithet so just, that one forgets the slight 
archaism of the construction, Father Bridgett deserves the thanks of 
all English-speaking Catholics for rescuing this splendid piece of 
polemic from oblivion. We trust that its reception will be such asto 
encourage him to give us more from the same source. The book is 
prettily got up, and excellently printed in handy form. 


Purgatory, Dogmatic and Scholastic. By Rev. M. Canty, P.P. Dublin: 
M. H.Gill & Son. 1886. 


ar is a meritorious manual for popular use, containing an ex- 
position of the theology and scriptural proof of purgatory. The 
author is moderate, and proves his views very carefully, giving fairly 
complete reference to authority. For the preacher and the general 
reader this handy work offers great advantages. 


History of St. Margaret’s Convent, Edinburgh. With a Preface by 
the Most Rev. Witu1am Suitu, D.D., Archbishop of St. Andrews 
and Edinburgh. Edinburgh & London: John Chisholm. 


HY should St. Margaret’s publish an octavo volume of its 
history? In what way does the history interest the general 
public? St. Margaret’s was the first religious house founded in 
Scotland since the Reformation; and in his preface, where he alludes 
to the vast advance of the Catholic faith and institutions in Calvinistic 
Scotland, Archbishop Smith considers that St. Margaret’s Convent is 
deservedly numbered among the causes contributing to that result. 
‘“‘The history, therefore, of such an institution,” he continues, 
‘‘ appears most opportunely at atime when the Convent is keeping its 
Golden Jubilee.” It will be seen that this volume is in fact a chapter, 
and an interesting one, in the history of the Church in general and the 
revival of conventual life in Scotland in particular. Bishop Gillis 
was the first instrument whom Providence raised to effect the arduous 
task of reintroducing nuns into Scotland, and the early portion of the 
book gives an interesting sketch—all the biography there yet is—of 
this zealous prelate. A Canadian by birth, he was a Sulpician student, 
and in Paris a fellow-student of Dupanloup and other men of late 
eminence in France. The inspiration to try to restore religious orders 
to his own poor country came to him when making a retreat at La 
Trappe. Again, he made the acquaintance of the holy Abbé Baudoin, 
now declared Venerable, the founder of the order of religious women 
called the “ Ursulines of Jesus ;” and much he laboured at home and 
on the Continent, begging, &c., for the purpose he took to heart. Then 
Providence sent him his first candidates, two ladies, one a convert, the 
other a Catholic by birth; and these went to Chavagnes to the 
novitiate of the Ursulines in 1833, and returned to Scotland there- 
from a year later with a small colony of French Sisters, eager volun- 
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teers in the work. Mr. Gillis (as he then was), had purchased a house, 
after much difficulty and opposition, and he built a chapel. In those 
days—fifty years ago—such a venture was regarded by numerous 
visitors with anything bué an intelligent estimate. 


One day, while the labourers were employed in digging the foundations 
of the chapel and excavating for the construction of the vaults, a Catholic 
gentleman (Colonel Macdonell) entered the grounds to see how they were 
pe ge. He was much amused by an old Presbyterian minister and 

is wife, who were gazing down into the excavation with looks of horror. 
At length one said to the other, ‘ There will be deeds of darkness done 


here! 


This sort of thing seems, however, to have been the extent of what 
Protestant feeling permitted itself. Timid Catholics, who thought the 
undertaking rash and premature, raised many difficulties. At last, 
however, the chapel was complete, and the Sisters took up their abode 
init. The house which had thus been converted into the first Convent 
and school for Cathclic higher education for girls in Scotland, was 
known as “ Whitehouse,” and was not without literary associations ; 
“for within its walls Principal Robertson wrote his ‘ History of 
Charles the Fifth,’ Home his ‘ Douglas,’ and Dr. Blair his famous 
‘Lectures.’” From this auspicious beginning onward to the present 
time the history of St. Margaret’s is here told with oftentimes over- 
much detail ; this redundancy is to be regretted, as the Convent story 
is, in fact, from one point of view, also a history of the Church in 
Scotland during the lust fifty years, and as such is of general interest. 
After the death of Dr. Gillis, the Sisters have found true friends in 
Dr. Strain and in the present Archbishop, who has long been a friend 
and father to them. Excellent portraits of these three prelates, and 
of another very great friend and helper, the Rev. Alexander O’Donnell, 
and of the first sister, Sister Agnes Xavier Trail, adorn the volume, as 
also do some views of the Convent. Of the sisier just named, the con- 
vert lady to whom we have already referred, a word ought to be said. 
A hundred pages of this volume are devoted to her, and very 
properly, both on account of the value and the interest of some 
autobiographical letters written to give an account of her wonderful 
conversion. She was a woman of more than ordinary ability, and 
writes with much graphic power of analyzing her feelings and describ- 
ing events; and her marvellous familiarity with the language of the 
Old Testament gives her letters quite an agreeable flavour. She traces 
in these letters the steps by which, gradually, she was led from 
Presbyterianism to the Catholic Faith. Her conversion, it should be 
remembered, took place at a period (1828) when a convert to Rome 
was indeed a rarity—Mr. Ambrose Lisle Philipps and Father Ignatius 
Spencer had indeed come in, but few others; and she herself was a 
young Scotch lady who had been brought up in rigid religious training. 
She was religiously minded, felt deeply for the ignorance and supersti- 
tion of Papists, and when she started abroad took a goodly supply of 
tracts with her for their enlightenment; moreover, she was clever and 
well educated, and had had offers of marriage. She bravely faced all 
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the social consequences, once she saw the truth. We shall not try to 
quote any portions of her own record—touching and instructive to a 
degree—of her mental struggles, and the way in which the light she 
had so long prayed for—the “ kindly iight "—led her on to the ful- 
ness of faith. It is a record to be read in full by those who are at all 
interested in such matters. Turning to the remembrances of this 
brave lady by her sisters in religion, we come across an odd story of 
a London beggar, which we should not have expected to find here; 
and we are tempted to add to our notice by quoting it. Sister Trail 
“‘ was delightful,” we are told, “when she related anecdotes of her 
youth.” We should think so, judging by the one given : 


Her cousin, the Hon. Mrs. Erskine, with whom she resided, had a lady’s 
maid who, one day, came to her mistress to announce her a proaching 
marriage, and consequently to resign her situation. Mrs. Erskine had a 

eat regard for the young woman, and made some inquiries about the 

uture husband, all which were satisfactorily answered. When the wed- 
ding day approached the maid told Mrs. Erskine that her fiancé had taken 
a house in Street, and that if ever her lady happened to be in that 
neighbourhood she would be very proud to see her. It happened, 
some months afterwards, that Mrs. Erskine, walking with a friend, was 
overtaken by a heavy storm of thunder and rain near the street named. 
The two ladies thought themselves fortunate in being near a friendly 
shelter, and went to the house of the ci-devant lady’s maid, who was 
delighted to see her mistress, Everything was in perfect order; the 
house was nicely furnished, the young woman neatly dressed. She offered 
her visitors tea, which was served with perfect attention to all the require- 
ments of a refined tea table. Mrs. Erskine was much pleased to see her 
old servant so comfortable, and said, “I suppose your husband is still 
engaged in business; what trade does he follow?” The poor wife 
blushed and looked confused, but at last said, “ Well, madam, my hus- 
band is an asker.” “ An asker,’ said Mrs. Erskine, “ what sort of busi- 
nesg is that?” It turned out, on explanation being given, that the man 
was a regular street beggar, who took his station on one of the bridges. 
He had held this post for years, as a supposed cripple, and received 
daily alms from the passers-by. Thus he made a gvod livelihood, and kept 
his wife in a comfortable home. 


The Synods wn English: being the Text of the Four Synods of 
Westminster, translated into English and arranged under 
Headings, with numerous Documents and References. By the 
Rev. Rosert E. Guy, 0.8.B., under the supervision of the 
Right Rev. Bishop Hrpiey, 0.8.B., with a Preface by the 
same. Stratford-on-Avon: St. Gregory’s Press, Warwick 
Road. 1886. 


N this well-printed octavo volume we have a complete text of 
the Four Synods, translated and also arranged according to 
subject under headings for more easy consultation. It must be 
acknowledged that this last plan is an excellent one: it brings 
together the scattered rulings of the several synods, and shows, 
almost at a glance, both the extent of legislation on any subject and 
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the changes or progress in such legislation. One chapter gathers 
together the passages which can be grouped under the title 
“Bishops,” whilst others unite the decisions regarding ‘“‘Chapters ” 
and “Canons,” “ Priests,” “Singers and Ecclesiastical Music,” 
“ Regulars,” “The Laity,” &e. e may be permitted to quote 
a few of Bishop Hedley’s words on the value of these synodal 
enactments. He says in the Preface : 


It can hardly be denied that the text of our English synods does not 
receive from the clergy that amount of study and attention which it 
ought to have As regards the admirable and edifying paragraphs 
of spiritual admonition scattered up and down the various chapters, it is 
not too much to say that few ever recur to them at all. Yet the pages, 
especially of the Fourth Synod, which regard the priest’s personal sancti- 
fication, his household, and his mission, contain what may truly be called 
a complete picture of priestly duty which will bear reading again and 
again. Words like these are better than any book of spiritual reading, 
for they are the words of the actual and present pastors of the English 
Church ; they have the express approval of the Holy See; and they are 
udapted, in a most special manner, to the circumstances of the times in 
which we live. 

On the special value of a translation of these decrees, synodal 
letters, briefs, bulls, and pontifical instructions into the vernacular, 
we will again quote the Preface, which is excellent throughout. 
But we must limit ourselves to these two short extracts: 


The present version has been undertaken in the hope and belief that it 
will make the original, if not better understood, at least more accessible 
and more impressive. To read a text in a translation is like seeing an 
object in a mirror; we have a different medium, and new relations to 
surrounding objects. Thus a translation brings out shades of meaning 
hitherto latent; it awakens associations of imagination hitherto un- 
stirred ; it places antique phrases side by side with modern modes of 
speech ; po it brightens and sharpens the thought and idea, by taking 
it out of a dead language and putting it into a living one. 


It only remains for us to mention that Father Guy has, as far as 
we have seen, done his work of translating the decrees, &c., with 
great accuracy, and with considerable success as regards the repro- 
duction of technicalities and curial forms of construction in readable 
English—this last by no means an easy task. Wherever recent 
documents bear on the subject-matter of the chapters, they are 
given, as, ¢.g., the Bull Romanos Pontisices, the mode of procedure in 
ecclesiastical trials adopted and approved in 1884, &ec. Finally, 
there is a sufficiently full index, which increases still more the value 
of a very useful volume. 


Catholic Controversial Letters. By the Rev. Puitivy Sweeney, D.D. 
London: R. Washbourne. 


big to our regret, our welcome of this little volume has been 
unintentionally delayed. We may, however, comfort our- 
selves with the reflection that the volume is, in spite of its sub- 
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ject matter, of a quality that makes it as easy to recommend it now 
as when it was fresh, a year ago. Generally speaking, controver- 
sial letters lose their savour with the occasion which evoked them ; 
it is not a little to the credit of these that they retain their 
interest. ‘This is due to Dr. Sweeny’s admirable method of dealing 
with his opponents; he does not lose his temper; he takes it for 
granted that they have their prejudices; he avoids mere reprisal or 
abuse, and only lets their objections and wild assertions influence 
him so far as to shape the course of his exposition of what Catholics 
do believe or think. Thus it happens that a series of newspaper 
— bear reprinting together; the appearance of opponents 
whom one knows nothing of except indirectly is not tiring—it 
rather lends iaterest to the book. These opponents were of all 
shades of opinion—Churchmen, Dissenters, and free lances ; and 
Dr. Sweeny’s replies run through the long roli of charges against 
Catholics so familiar from frequent iteration, yet ever being repeated 
with slight variation and demanding new attention; the claims of 
the Church, the Real Presence, Cultus of the Saints, Mariolatry, 
Anglican Orders, Scripture, the Pope, and the rest of them—even 
the question of Disestablishment occupies one or two letters, one of 
which, by the way (the 25th), contains a page of considerable 
pathos (p. 93). Dr. Sweeny shows great: facility in reproducing 
the teachings of theological treatises in untechnical and clear Eng- 
lish ; he knows what he knows, and is confident in his statements 
and firm in his reiteration of them when they have been confusedly 
treated in reply. He makes some good points here and there ; we 
may mention as an example Letter 3, where he shows that the 
Catholic Church alone has made the poor happy by her charitable 
assistance, or Letter 14, where the jeer against the “slavish ” spirit 
of the Catholic in his readiness to believe is accepted and made an 
argument of. The following quotation is a fair specimen of 
Dr. Sweeny’s quiet manner and clear common sense. It occurs in 
the course of his reply to a claim which is constantly re-echoed just 
at present :— 


The question, then, is, who are the true descendants of St. Augustine 
—they who constitute the Established Church, or that body which is in 
communion with the Apostolic See? The difficulty is —_ solved by 
considering who they are who force the consideration of this question 
upon us. It is not the Church of England as a whole, but a party within 
it—a strong and increasing one certainly, but still no more than a party, 
and not yet fifty years old. The great mass of the Protestant population 
are bewildered, or laugh at, or are indignant at, the assertion of such 
“‘ Catholic claims ” on the part of their co-religionists, and such mani- 
festations indicate that they see novelty in them. In common with 
many other priests throughout the land, I have the honour to serve a 
congregation who profess to have adhered to the Church of St. Augus- 
tine, though that adherence exposed them to the afflictions of many 

enal laws and made their lives most bitter. The immense multitude of 

oman Catholics outside of England regard them as the true disciples of 
the great missionary, and would think it folly to doubt it; two-thirds of 
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those bearing the Protestant name look on them in the same light 
Who, then, is likely to be right—the immense Catholic and Protestant 
majority, or the comparatively small Ritualistic party ? 


1, Zhe Bible and Belief. A Letter to a Friend. By the Rev. 


Humpnrey, 8.J. London: Kegan Paul, ‘Trench 
& Co. 1886. 


2. The Spouses of the King. A Sermon by Father Humpnrey, 
S.J. Preached at the clothing of two Sisters of Mercy, &c. 
Edinburgh, St. Catherine’s Convent, Lauriston Gardens, 1885. 


3. Christian Marriage. By the Rev. Witt1am Humpurey, S.J. 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1886. 


- reputation Father Humphrey’s previous works have acquired 
is of itself sufficient to secure for anything that comes from 
his pen a due shure of public attention. “The bible and Belief” 
cannot fail to obtain the thorough appreciation of every one inter- 
ested in religious matters. There are the same indications of deep 
thinking and of painstaking labour, the same sound and clear 
exposition of Catholic doctrine which mark oll his writings. The 
style is clear and well-fitted to the matter under treatment. Ina 
recent letter entitled “The Divine Teacher,” Father Humphrey 
addressed himself to the High Church Party ; in the letter before us 
he writes more directly of members of the Low Church. The letter 
is divided into twenty short sections, each forming a solid and highly- 
finished link not easily broken. Starting from the indisputable fact 
that there exist certain genuine historical documents called the Sacred 
Scriptures, Father Humphrey leads us by a well-connected series of 
undeniable propositions to admit the infallibility of the Catholic and 
Roman Church “for which divine light [through the indwelling Spirit 
of Truth] streams upon the pages of the Sacred Scriptures.” The 
conclusion to which the impartial reader must of necessity come, we 
prefer giving in the writer's own words. ‘Apart from |the divine 
teaching of the infallible Church] there is no solid reason why men 
should believe in the inspiration of the Scriptures. Men may hold 
it, but they hold it without rational foundation. It is a superstition.” 
We regret not to have noticed ‘‘ The Spouses of the King” earlier. 
The style is graceful, and there is well-ordered arrangement. 
Those who have read “ Mary magnifying God” will know how to 
Yay se the second division of this sermon, where the preacher 
shows how the espousal between God and Our Lady “is the 
gg of all supernatural relations between the Creator and 
is creature.” The comparison between the old age of “the 
Virgin daughters of this world,” and that of the virgin spouses of 
the King is drawn out with the vigour and insight we might expect 
from the author of “‘ The Religious State.” 
“Christian Marriage ” deals with a subject of utmost importance 
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in tlese days of legalized divorce. The only way for Catholics to 
persevere in fidelity to the Church’s instincts amidst the growing 
sentiment of English public opinion is to have before them the 
Church’s teaching on the nature of the marriage contract and the 
sacrament of matrimony. This is what Father Humphrey gives in 
this little volume of less than a hundred pages. It is only an out- 
line, but it gives a sufficient sketch of what marriage is in the light 
of nature, and what when elevated into a sacrament by Christianity ; 
and it gives the sketch in clear and terse English sentences. A very 
useful compend on a vital topic. 


Der heilige Bernard von Clairvaux, Von Dr. Greora Hvtrrer, 
Privatdocent du Geschichte in Miinster. 1 Band. Vorstudien. 
Miinster: Aschendorff. 1886. 


HIS volume contains the “ preliminary studies ” for a new Life of 
St. Bernard by Dr. Hiiffer, who teaches history at Miinster. 
Such a scrupulous careful study of all the available materials gives 
us a high idea of what we may expect from the Life itself, which we 
hope may not be long delayed. ‘The numberless contemporaneous 
lives of St. Bernard have been carefully compared, so as to establish 
their several dates and degrees of trustworthiness. The critical 
skill and lubour bestowed upon them is what we are accustomed to 
in the case of a classical author, rather than of the medieval life of 
a saint ; but the results (though necessary for our author’s purpose) 
are too technical, and too exclusively connected with his work, for 
us to enter further upon them now. 

His study of St. Bernard’s letters will be of more general interest. 
All students of his works are aware of their large number, great 
beauty, and extraordinary range, both in subjects and in the persons 
to whom they are addressed. They will therefore be glad to hear 
that the researches made by Dr. Hiiffer in person, or at his instance, 
have led to the discovery of nineteen or twenty more letters written 
by St. Bernard, and four addressed to him, all previously unpublished. 

one of them are of first-rate importance, though they confirm our 
previous conceptions of his character. Six of these have been found 
at Toledo, one at Lilienfeld, and one at Munich ; but by far the 
larger number have been sent from England. Mr. Edmund Bishop, 
“ whose services to the advancement ot history need no praise from 
German students, whom he has so often counselled and assisted,” 
discovered twelve in the British Museum Library, and two in C.C.C. 
Oxford. The great interest of these letters is to show us how much 
will be found in these priceless collections, when they come to be 
examined by sympathetic Catholic hands. 
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The Christian Priesthood. A Sermon delivered in the Church of 
St. Dominic’s Priory, Woodchester, on December the 8th, 1885, 
at the Consecration of the Right Rev. George Vincent King, 
O.P., Bishop of Juliopolis. By the Right Rev. Jonn CuTHBERT 
Hep O.8.B., Bishop of and Menevia. London : 
Burns & Oates. 


“M\HE Christian Priesthood” is a subject of much importance in 

these days, and we have read with great relish Bishop 
Hedley’s sermon under that title. His lordship proves that, for the 
keeping of God’s presence in His Word and Sacraments here below, 
the priesthood is necessary. He carries us back to Isaias, who saw, 
not the priests of the old law, for “there was to be the pouring-in 
of strangers,” and the “ sons of strangers,” but those of the present 
day. ‘ Vos sacerdotes Domini vocabimini.” We are reminded by 
the sermon what we owe to priests; for “wherever they set their 
foot,” as the Bishop says, “ they raised Christ’s altar . . . . Under 
every star in every meridian they erected the altar of propitiation, 
and called down the Immaculate Lamb.” We recommend a perusal 
of this sermon, as it shows that “men come to God by the priest- 
hood ” of the Catholic Church. 


Nomenelator Literarius Recentioris Theologiwe Catholicee Theologos 
exhibens qui inde a Concilio Tridentino floruerunt. Edidit H. 
Hurter, S.J. 3 tomi. Oeniponte: Libraria Wagneriana. 1886. 


\ first part of this very valuble manual was published in 1871 ; 

the concluding part of the third volume appeared only in 
October of last year. Father Hurter, professor in the University of 
Innsbruck, whose Dogmatic Theology is so well and favourably 
known, has now happily brought to a close a work which may be 
pronounced to be unique. He traces the development of Catholic 
theology in each of its departments since the time of the Council of 
Trent. The book is not a mere list of names; on the contrary, 
each author is sufficiently described and criticized, and the titles of 
his various works are stated with much exactitude. Each century 
is divided into several sections, at the end of which, well-arranged 
lists are given of authors, classed according to the departments of 
science they cultivated, and (what is specially interesting) to their 
nationality. The amount of labour thus skilfully expended by 
Father Hurter may be gathered from the fact, that the third volume 
contains no less than 1285 pages. Of course Great Britain and 
Ireland come in for their share of space and attention. It is to be 
regretted that the learned author, in criticizing the works of the late 
Augustus Welby Pugin, did not mention Pugin’s biography, pub- 
lished several years ago, by Dr. Reichensberger (Freiburg: Herder). 
It is to be hoped that the “ Nomenclator” will find its way to 
Catholic scholars of every country. 

BELLESHEIM. 
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1. Ceremoniale Episcoporum Clementis VIII., Innocentii X. et Bene- 

dicti XIII. jussu editum: Benedicti XIV., et Leonis XIII. 
auctoritate recognitum. Editio typica: Ratisbone: Pustet. 
1886. 

2. De vi Obligandi Libri “ Caremonialis Episcoporum” Dissertatio. 
Joacuim Soians. Ratisbone: Pustet. 1887. 


ge PUSTET has just brought out a very important liturgical 

publication—viz., a new edition of the “‘ Ceremoniale Episco- 
porum.” Its title-page is adorned with the name of Leo XIII., who, 
through the Congregation of Rites, has commanded the issue of this 
edition. And it was only becoming to entrust the task to Herr 
Pustet, who, as the readers of the DusLin Review know, has 
already presented the Catholic world with the “ Editio typica” of 
the Missal and Breviary. This new edition of the Ceremoniale, too, 
will be the “typica,” not merely in a general way, but by a special 
decree of the Congregation of Rites, of August 17, 1886. It is 
well to mention that every page of this edition, prior to its being put 
into type, has passed the strictest examination in Rome; and the 
text, therefore, may be considered as absolutely reliable. Further, in 
the preparation of this new edition, a pontifical commission has 
examined those parts of the text in which the Gregorian chants occur, 
with the result that not a few changes have been introduced, and 
former editions are now superseded. One, the most important, seems 
to be in lib. i. 27, where the melodies for collects are definitively 
prescribed. It only remains to add that paper, type, and get-up, are 
all of the high class now associated with the Pustet publications. 


BELLESHEIM. 


Annales Minorum, ab Anno 1612, usque ad Annum 1622, Continuati 
a P. F. Stan. MELcuiorri DE CERRETO, et a P. F. Evsesio 
FERMENDZIN aucti et editii Tom. xxv. Ad Claras Aquas 
(Quaracchi), prope Florentiam : Typogr. Collegi S. Bonaven- 
ture. 1886. 


Ww are glad to introduce to English and Irish scholars the 3 
above volume, just issued from the excellent printing and 
editorial establishment of S. Bonaventure in Quaracchi, near 
Florence. Amongst the eminent theologians who adorned the ' 
Franciscan Order, which has so well deserved of Ireland by , 
reserving her faith, native language, and monuments, Father be 
uke Wadding holds the first place. Born in Waterford in 1588, e 
he was called to his reward in Nantes, 1652. As professor in 8 
Salamanca and founder of S. Thedore’s, Rome, he has strong claims h 
on the gratitude of Irish Catholics; whilst his ‘“ Annales” testify (1 
to his vast learning. Unhappily, he had not time allowed him to h 
bring his great undertaking to a happy close. This task fell to his fo 
brethren in the Order. Volume xxv. has just appeared, under the I 
care of F, Fermendzin, the present annalist of the Order. The pl 
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volume, which embraces the events from 1612-1622, had been 
originally collected by F. Melchiorri da Cerreto (1791-1871), but 
it has been revised and prepared for the press by F. Fermendzin. 
The latter may be congratulated on the happy result of his zealous 
exertions. ‘he ‘Litterze ad Principes” of the Vatican Archives 
and the Consistorial Archives opened up to him vast materials for 
illustrating the exertions of theFranciscans in every part of the world. 
Documents are here printed in extenso, and no pains has been spared 
to bring out a correct text, whilst their value is much enhanced by 
the Reyesta and an excellent index. Any one who has been through 
the Vatican Archives will be able to appreciate the learning and 
diligence indispensably necessary for a momentous task such as 
this. Among the points deserving of special mention 1aay be named 
the exertions of the Franciscan Fathers for the conversion of the 
Chaldaic Patriarchs, and again their efforts in seconding the desire 
of the Spanish monarchs for the definition of the Immaculate 
Conception. The third order of Franciscans should not be for- 
gotten; we find interesting notices telling of the virtue and 
oe which have accrued from that noble institute. Irish 
Catholics, as being particularly interested in their great country- 


man, Duns Scotus, will be pleased to learn how in the presence 
of the general of the Franciscans, James of Bagnocavallo, and 
the auxiliary Bishop of Cologne, his tomb was opened on January 
13, 1620, and his remains laid in a more becoming place. For 
the study of ecclesiastical history in general, or of the religious 


Orders in particular, this splendid volume will be an indispensable 
auxiliary. 


BELLESHEIM. 


. St. Augustine, Bishop and Doctor; a Historical Study. By a 
Priest of the Congregation of the Mission. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son. 1886. 


. &, Austin, and his Place in the History of Christian Thought. By W. 
Cunnineuam, B.D. (The Hulsean Lectures, 1885.) London : 
C. J. Clay & Sons. 1886. 


St. Augustine, Melancthon, and Neander, By Puitie Scuarr, 
D.D. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1886. 


7 first of these works is a very interesting and careful study 

of the life and writings of St. Augustine by a Catholic priest 
who has personally visited Hippo and its neighbourhood. He 
considers that his attempt is the first that has been made to present 
St. Augustine to English readers with all his surroundings. We 
have the narrative of his early life, up to the time of his baptism 
(mainly taken, as might be expected, from the “ Confessions”); we 
have his episcopate and his numerous labours for the Church and 
for souls ; and we have a brief analysis of his innumerable writings. 
It appears to us that priests and readers generally will find much 
profit in this conscientiously written book. A life of St. Augustine 
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which largely quotes his own words, and an account of his writings 
which gives well-chosen extracts on controverted matters, will 
supply in many libraries a most definite want. Our author writes 
pleasingly, but without any pretence of fine writing. There is a 
small map. 

Mr. Cunningham’s Hulsean Lectures for 1885 are concerned with 
St. Augustine. He calls him “St. Austin,” a form which he seems 
to consider more Anglican, though it is simply the English way of 
writing the word used by Harding and Cressy, equally with Hooker 
and Jeremy Taylor, and by our older priests within the recollection 
of many of us. Anglican lectures of the type of the Hulsean are 
very unsatisfactory reading. ‘They are generally a cross between a 
sermon and a dissertation; they combine the boldness of science 
with the timidity of orthodoxy as only a “lecture” can do, and 
when they start a sprightly canter it is only to subside in a minute 
or two into the usual jog-trot of hortatory Anglicanism. But, apart 
from the difficulty of making such a mixture pleasant reading, 
Mr. Cunningham has produced a painstaking and learned book. He 
thinks that although the Anglican Church does not require to be 
reminded of aSt. Ambrose to stir it up to earnest pastoral work, or 
of a St. Jerome to make it study the bible, it does need the example 
of St. Augustine, the contemporary of both, to make it take an 
interest in Christian philosophical thought. Mr. Cunningham 
thinks that “‘ we in our day, distracted with anxiety and doubt, may 
well turn to him—to him, perhaps, rather than to any of the 
Fathers of the Church” (p. 10). What, however, contemporary 
Anglicanism is to get from him, beyond a vague impulse to “ follow 
in his steps” (p. 8), is not. made very clear. Anglicans cannot be 
expected to agree with one who did so much to “ encourage” 
medieval monachism, scholastic theology, contemplative piety, and 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy (p. 16). Mr. Cunningham, as an 
Anglican, is necessarily without a definite opinion on the principal 

oints of Christian revelation ; and to expect to be able to impress 
bis hearers with definite opinions by a study of the enormous mass 
of the Augustinian writings is like expecting to find crutches ready 
made in the wild luxuriance of a Central American forest. To a 
student of these Lectures, it would appear that St. Augustine was 
not clear whether the Church was one, or whether it could exist 
divided against itself (p. 119); that he held the sacraments to be 
means of grace, but not to convey grace (p. 133); that he held 
some kind of a Real Presence, but nothing definite, and that he has 
apparently said nothing at all about the sacrifice of the Mass 
(p. 198); that he never wrote that sentence about “ Rome having 
spoken,” and, indeed, ignored the Holy See; that he differed from 
the **scholastics” (which ?) in his idea of God (p. 39); that he tried 
to reconcile (as the author tries to reconcile, with more “ifs” than 
even an Anglican bishop should be allowed to use) eternal punish- 
ment with ultimate restoration (pp. 72,73); that “as far as one 
can judge” he would not have approved of the indiscriminate scat- 
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tering of the Bible, “ with no real instruction, with no Church life 
to commend it” (p. 167) ; and that this milk-and-water conjecture 
is an adequate rendering of the famous sentence, ‘‘ Ego vero Evan- 

lio non crederem nisi me Catholicw Ecclesiz commoveret auc- 
toritas.” We do not wish to be unfair to a learned and earnest 
man, but to approach St. Augustine in order to learn what the 
Church believes can be no more successful than to try the same 
process with the Bible itself. It cannot be said, so far as we have 
noticed, that this book misrepresents St. Augustine; the writer cer- 
tainly does not misrepresent him intentionally, although we think 
he has omitted some matters which should have been more explicitly 
stated. But in St. Augustine, as in every orthodox Father, there 
are two kinds of doctrinal statement: there are the points which 
had already been explicitly defined by the Church, and there are 
those which were actually in process of development, and in which 
there had not been definition ; and in regard to the last class, there 
are again two classes of statement, or rather three: there are pro- 
found expositions and arguments, there are definite pronouncements 
which have been accepted by the Church, and there are definite 
opinions which the Church has not accepted, or has even rejected. 
An expositor of St. Augustine who does not approach him with clear 
views on these different matters will do little good with him as a 
teacher of doctrine: he may bring out his personal character, bis 
“method,” and his “ insight” ; but he will make next to nothing of 
him as a guide to a complete system of Catholic truth. 

Professor Schaff has written a picturesque biography of St. 
Augustine from a Low Church-German-American point of view, 
and has done him the injury of binding up the article with two 
others on Melancthon and Neander respectively. Professor Schaff 
admires St. Augustine, but ‘‘ deplores” a good deal in his system. 
He acknowledges that he said, “ Roma locuta est, cuusa finita est,” 
and that he anticipated the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. 
(p. 89) ; but in describing what took place after St. Monica’s death,. 
he says that they celebrated the “Holy Supper” on the grave- 
(p. 73), whereas St. Augustine himself says they celebrated the- 
“sacrifice of our redemption ” (sacrificium pretii nostri,) not “ on the. 
oe. but simply before she was placed in the grave. (Conf. ix. 12.). 

he other biographies are interesting, when we have made due 
allowance for “correction of the writer’s theological status ; that 
on Neander is especially tull of curious detail. 


Man’s Knowledge of Man and of God. By R. Travers Smrru, D.D.,. 
Vicar of St. Bartholomew’s, and Canon of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 
London and New York: Macmillan amd Co. 1886. 


This volume consists of six discourses delivered before the University 

of Dublin at the Donellan Lecture in 1884--5. Dr. Travers Smith's. 

chief object is to show in detail the very close analogy which exists. 
VOL, xviL—no. 1. [Third Series.] 
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between belief in a personal man and in a personal God. From this 
it follows, in the first place, that if the former be accepted, a belief 
in the latter is also attainable. Secondly, it is shown that the 
difficulties which we have in believing the pone of God are 
the same in kind as those which meet us when we believe in human 
personality ; moreover, the perplexities in our knowledge of human 
nature are inexplicable, unless we follow that knowledge out into a 
divine sphere. The scope is therefore a wide one, as it brings the 
author first to consider the nature of personality in self and in other 
human beings, with the suprasensuous elements, truth, beauty, 
the will and conscience, these are found to contain; so that ‘the 
recognition of the personality in one’s fellow-man is a sort of 
religion.” The same elements are then discovered in the personality 
of God, first as known by natural reason, then as revealed in the 
Trinity, which is shown to meet most perfectly the cravings of the 
human heart in communion with other kindred natures. In this 
extended field, there are few of the philosophical doctrines of the 
day that do not find their place. The author disclaims metaphysics, 
and his treatment of these difficult questions may be, perhaps, called 
too cursory to be conclusive for unbelievers ; but it is clear, interest- 
ing, and persuasive for the general reader. We are glad to be able 
to add there is nothing in his — with which a Catholic would 
disagree, and hardly anything which he would otherwise express. 


Philosophia Moralis, seu Institutiones Ethice et Juris Nature. Elucu- 
brate a Jutio Costa-Rosserti, $.J. Ed. altera. Oeniponte: 
Typis Feliciani Rauch. 1886. 


HE first edition of this manual of Ethics was noticed in our 
pages in a 1884. It is in every way one of the most 
satisfactory introductions to Morality which have come under our 
notice. Extending as it does to nearly 1,000 pages, it is large 
enough to take in the usual points and to deal with them at ample 
length. The demonstration of the “end” of man, and of its 
necessary connection with the existence of an Infinite Being is well 
and convincingly given. The explanation of Morality and the 
origin of the idea of Good and Evil is clear and, on the whole, sound. 
But there are many students who will demur to the writer’s teach- 
ing on Obligation. He says that an action is recognized to be 
“obligatory” in the ultimate analysis because it is commanded— 
necessarily commanded—by God. ‘The obvious reply to this is to 
ask another question: Why should an action be obligatory because 
it accords with the (necessary) will of God? And since a satisfac- 
tory answer (as it seems to us) may be given to this, it follows that 
the analysis of the author is not ultimate. What is generally 
taught is that the recognition by man, through the light of his 
reason, that an action is or is not conducive to what his reason 
recognizes as his “last end,” is the base and ground of obligation. 
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The truths thus written on man’s heart are rightly called a law; 
they are the effulgence in the soul of that pra. law, which is as 
absolute and necessary as God Himself, and in that sense they may 
be called His necessary will. But we do His will because He is 
what He is and we are what we are; not simply and absolutely 
because it is, in the abstract, His will. The difficult subject of 
“Jus” is ably treated. It-is almost impossible to discuss this 
matter in English, because Jus means both “law” and “ right,” 
and the confusion is too bewildering. But we have always been 
tempted to think that the treatment of “right” and of “law” in 
the manuals is needlessly complex. All “right” springs from 
the fundamental “‘ right” of a rational creature to use his faculties 
towards his lastend. And ‘“ law ”—we do not mean the lex wterna— 
is only the organization, the reconciliation by authority, of indi- 
vidual “ rights,” rendered needful by the social condition in which 
man necessarily lives. Father Rossetti treats of theories and forms 
of government. He is of that moderately democratic school which 
all true Jesuits honour. He does not, however, love a republic; 
but he equally dislikes absolute monarchy and elaborately praises 
the British Constitution. In regard to the origin of Property, our 
author is sound and sensible; but he does not touch the real 
modern difficulty in the theory of property—viz., the right claimed 
by capital to be the larger part of the increment produced by labour. 
A Christian moralist should be prepared to vindicate the capitalist 
who pays his workman a pound a week and pockets another pound 
‘as the profit of his work. The right to possess landed property at 
all is clearly laid down ; but at the present moment a little more 
fulness of treatment would have been useful in a matter which is so 
much in discussion. In political and social economy, the writer, as 
was to be expected, is no follower of the dismal philosophy summed 
up in the words: Laissez faire la misére, laissez passer la mort. He 
is utterly against unrestricted production, free disposal of land, 
competition in wages, and (it would seem) free trade. A labourer 
has a right to a wage high enough to support wife and children; 
necessary articles of consumption must have their prices fixed by 
the State; the labour of women and children must be guarded by 
legislation ; and the State must interfere in the interests of the 
public health and morality. Most of this is not new, at the present 
day. The older economists made “wealth” their summum bonum, 
and wrote out their theories on the supposition that the desire of 
wealth was the natural motive power of all human action and 
aspiration, with which it was irrational and even impious to inter- 
fere. But economists are growing every day more and more tender- 
hearted ; and the programme of subjects in which the State may 
paternally interfere, which was given the other day at the Bir- 
mingham Meeting of the British Association, leaves an impression 
that there are very few things indeed in which it should not inter- 
fere. Father Rossetti’s book, though on the details of economics 
it is necessarily meagre, and though he omits to demonstrate one 
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or two pressing truths, will be found a very complete and useful 
manual of Christian Ethics. The author had evidently printed the 
book before he saw the Papal Encyclical on the “Christian Con- 
stitution of the State,” or he would have quoted some of its very 
apt passages. It may be said, in conclusion, that the work is 
written throughout in moderately strict scholastic form, with notes, 
an excellent index, and several tables. 


1, Expositio principii traditi a D. Thomdé Aquinate ad naturam investi- 
gandam rei materialis et rei immaterialis. Auctore J. B. Torna- 
ToRE, C.M. Placentize : Typ. Francisci Solari. 1882. 


2. De Humane Cognitionis modo, origine, ac profectu, ad mentem 8. 
Thome, Doctoris Angelici. Ejusdem auctoris. Placentie : Typ. 
“Divus Thomas.” 1886. 


ior two metaphysical treatises seem to have first seen the 
light in a periodical published at Piacenza, known by the 
somewhat awkward name of “ Divus Thomas,” and devoted to the 
cause of Thomism. Whatever the scientific reader may think of 
them, they are evidence of a living interest in scholastic nigmae i 
A community which can produce, and which reads, essays such as 
these, on diffcult metaphysical questions, and written in a very fresh 
and unconventional style, affords a most practical proof of the 
revival of scholastic study, so strongly insisted upon by Pope 
Leo XIII. The second of the two opuscula is on the Origin of 
Ideas. When the author had finished it, he seems to have found 
out what his readers probably will find out also, that he has put the 
cart before the horse. He has elaborately stated the Thomistic 
theory of knowing, both as regards the senses and the intellect. As 
to the first, there is not much to be said; he gives the ordinary 
teaching, and explains with commendable clearness what is meant 
by such words as the “ sensible species,” the ‘“ phantasm,” and other 
technical terms. But in stating the process of intellectual cogni- 
tion, he arrives at a theory which will surprise Thomists very much 
indeed. His view is, that the substance of the soul is one and the 
same as the act of knowing; that the very first thing we know is 
our soul itself; and that the “universal” or the generic ratio 
of being (“ens in commune”), which is the necessary element of 
all intellectual knowing, is the soul, and nothing else! Most 
students have hitherto read St. Thomas in a different sense. He is 
considered to teach that the soul’s operation (the act of knowing) is 
as different from the soul’s essence as the contraction of a muscle is 
different from the muscle itself, and that while the common or 
universal element in things is both gathered from them and given 
to them in one process, the soul herself cannot be known here below 
except by her reflection upon herself as she takes the successive 
“forms” of other things. Our professor, we must admit, quotes 
St. Thomas, and tries to read his commentary into the Angelic 
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Doctor's words ; but it is here that we complain of his inverting the 
order of things. He ought to have placed St. Thomas’s text first, 
and used it as a text. , Instead of that he has given his own theories 
—theories which he admits are not clearly St. Thomas at first 
sight ; and then, as a sort of afterthought, endeavoured to make 
them agree with the Master. We do not consider he has succeeded. 

The first of the two works named was published three or four 
years ago. It is very hard reading. Nothing is so deep or so 
abstract as the primary constitution of Matter. The author, without 
intending an epigram, says very well that the first property of 
“materia prima” is its confusion, obscurity, and unintelligibility. 
He considers that the root of materiality—materia prima, in fact—is 
“primary and infinite mobility.” This, no doubt, is something like 
the common teaching. The reader will find it dilated on in the 
brochure before us. St. Thomas, however, does not seem to have 
said as much. With him, mobility or mutability, is a sign of 
“ compositeness ”—the opposite to simplicity. But even a spirit is 
mutable ; and there are some material beings which probably never 
change substantially. So that the test of “ mutability” is not of 
much use in drawing the line of distinction between matter and 
spirit ; and, if so, mutability in itself cannot be “materia prima ;” 
it must be some very special mutability. Our professor calls it 
“primary and infinite mutability.” But this is too vague. What 
the Catholic metaphysician has before him is, to find out and formu- 
late that element in the material universe which makes those forces 
which compose it differ from what we know a spiritual force to be. 
It would almost seem that to try to define “ matter” would be sure 
to result in as useless a tautology as if we were to attempt a defini- 
tion of “self.” The truth is, “ matter” is everything—that is, except 
a kind of being which our reflection has discovered to us, and which 
has the power of making universals. You may describe “ matter,” 
but you cannot define it more nearly than this. 


Impedimentorum Matrimonii Synopsis, seu Brevis Expositio, ad usum 
Seminariorum. Auctore G. &. Editio 
secunda. Paris: Roger et Chernowiz; Marianapoli (Canada) : 
Cadiaux et Derome. 


‘a is a new edition of a very useful compendium of theological 

information on the Impediments of Marriage. The writer, 
whose name is not unknown in connection with works of devotion, 
has studied brevity, but he is very clear, and, as we think, sufficiently 
complete for all ordinary purposes. He writes chiefly for the clergy of 
France ; but English-speaking pastors will find in his seventy pages 
a full discussion of most of the difficulties which arise in their own 
ractice. An index would have added to the value of the book. 
There are one or two matters, moreover, which perhaps might 
usefully have been brought in; such as, for example, the execution of 
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ym Ye epi But for practical purposes the missionary priest will 
find in this most handy volume the opinions and views of the best 
authors laid down in terse and clear words, and the most recent 
decisions of the Holy See duly cited in their places. 


1. Theologia moralis. Auctore AuausTino LEaMKuHBL, S.J. Two 
vols. Editio tertia ab auctore recognita. Friburgi: Herder. 
1886. 

2. Compendium theologiae moralis. Auctore AuausTtino LEHMKUHL. 
Friburgi: Herder. 1886. 


HE first and second editions of F. Lehmkuhl’s moral theology 
have been noticed in our pages. The work has happily found 
a large sale in so many countries, that within the space of two years 
a third edition has been found necessary. The author has brought 
out the third edition almost untouched; except that a few questions 
are treated more accurately or with more reference to the actual 
circumstances of our time. An example occurs (vol. i. p. 714) where 
is treated the much-debated question of the regulation of wages, 
so as to satisfy the just peat of both labourer and employer. 

The gifted and zealous author has had the happy idea of bringing 
out a Compendium ; we sincerely congratulate Me on it. Being 
intended for the use of ecclesiastical students, it will, we have no 
doubt, be largely adopted, more particularly as it is throughout 
arranged in correspondence with the larger “ Theologia Moralis ;” 
by reason of which good arrangement students may use the Com- 
pendium, and their professors also consult the ampler explanations 
of the original manual. Should a second edition of the Com- 

ndium be published, we shall look for a list in it also of the 

eading theologians who have treated on morals. 


BELLESHEIM. 


Bibliotheca theologie et philosophe scholastice selecta atque 
composita a Fr. Exrxe, 8.J. Aristotelis opera omnia que extant 
brevi paraphrasi et litter perpetuo inherenti -expositione 
illustrata a Mauro, 8.J., ed opere Fr. BerinGER, SJ. 
Tom. ii. Paris: Lethielleux. 1886. 


Co readers have already been made acquainted* with Fr. 

Ehrle’s great undertaking of a new critically accurate edition, 
which is splendidly printed, of Silvester Maurus’s Commentary on 
Aristotle’s writings. The second volume, now before us, contains 
the Greek philosopher’s treatises on ethics, politics, and economics. 
Any one at all acquainted with the history of Greek philosophy is 
aware of the threefold form in which Aristotle’s ethics have been 
handed down to us: the ethics of Nicomachus, Eudemus, and the 


#* See April, 1885, p. 455. 
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“ oreat morals.” In Germany and France, in our times, the subtle 
examination of these writings has resulted in the opinion that only 
the Nicomachean ethics may be ascribed to Aristotle himself, and 
that the two others have come to us from Eudemus, a disciple of 
Aristotle, and another as yet unknown, a philosopher who abridged 
the writings of both Aristotle and Eudemus. Father Maurus had, 
however, two hundred years ago, anticipated this criticism, acting on 
it throughout his commentary. The ethics are here followed by 
Aristotle’s doctrine on the State and family. The latter work, the 
so-called “ Economics,” is generally considered not to be genuine. 
The editor has adopted for ethics and politics the Latin translation of 
Lambinus (1572), Georges Valla, and Camerarius, whilst due 


Regestum Clementis Papa V. Ex Vaticanis archetypis, SS. D. N. 
Leonis XIII. jussu et munificentia nunc primum editum cura 
et studio Monachorum Ordinis 8. Benedicti. Annus II. et III. 
Rome: Typographia Vaticana. 1886. 


iy is only six months since the first volume of this important 
publication, which is being issued by special command of the 
Pope, was brought before the notice of our readers.* The second 
volume, just brought out by the Benedictine Fathers, under the pre- 
sidency of F. Tosti, is not less deserving of attention. It contains 
the documents bearing on the second and third years of Pope 
Clement’s reign (1306-7). The editors in their preface mention 
that henceforth one volume will be allotted to each year, whence 
may be inferred that the present volume contains the matter of two. 
Further on the editors inform us that, having been commissioned to 
bring out only the Vatican documents, they intend to act according 
to this restrictive instruction. They will thus, it must be acknow- 
ledged, perform their work more easily and expeditiously; but we 
may be allowed to question whether this method should be regarded 
as best furthering the interests of historical science. Let me point 
out one striking instance as given in the history of the suppression 
of the Templars. A merely superficial look into Bishop von Hefele’s 
“ History of the Councils” leaves no doubt but that outside the 
Vatican archives there are existing large numbers of documents 
issued by Clement V. connected with the affair of the Templars, not 
to mention the almost countless other manuscript documents throw- 
ing light on other Christian countries beside France. Hence, even 
the exhaustive publication of Clement V.’s Vatican papers wiil by 
no means provide the student with the materials necessary for 
tracing that Pope’s reign. 
The documents contained in the present volume comprehend Nos. 
1513-2302. They are not more extensive, owing to a severe ill- 
ness of the Pope. For the most part they relate to ecclesiastical 


* January, 1886, p. 205. 


reference is made to the Greek text of the well-known Berlin edition. © 
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benefices, matrimonial dispensations, and the Holy Land. That the 
first Pope elected under decisive French influence was quite alive 
to the importance of Rome as the — of Christendom, is strongly 
brought out by the solemn decree of June 16, 1307, by which Cle- 
ment V. appoints his Vicar-General for Rome, “quam divina cle- 
mentia statuit caput vobis et ubi nostri sedem apostolatus ccelestis 
dispositio stabilivit” (ii. 27). Much interest attaches to the Pope’s 
‘correspondence with the Tartar and Russian princes whom he 
‘supplies with bishops and missionaries of the order of Friars Minor. 
The political influence of England was very far-reaching at that 
‘time, and the English student will not be astonished to Tearn that 
‘a very large number of documents in this volume refer to the 
‘affairs of his own country. 


BELLESHEIM. 


A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament. Being Grimm’s 
Wilke’s “Clavis Novi Testamenti,” translated, revised, and en- 
larged. By Joseph Henry Tuayer, D.D. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. 1886. 


a splendid and invaluable lexicon should be in every library. 

It is, in reality, far more than a dictionary of the Greek Testa- 
ment; itis a concordance. There are few words, so few that they 
may be dismissed as entirely unimportant, which are not quoted and 
explained in every instance of their occurrence in the sacred text. 
The editor is an American, a professor at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Professor Grimm, of Jena, completed in 1868 a lexicon founded on 
Wilke’s Greek-Latin Clavis, which has been acknowledged ever 
since as holding the first place among Greek Testament lexicons. 
| It is this work which Professor Thayer has here translated, with a 
few additions of his own (carefully distinguished in the text). Both 
Grimm and his present editor claim that they have given very great 
‘attention to doctrinal terms, without, however, encroaching on the 
province of the dogmatic theologian. As far as we have been able 
to examine the enormous volume before us, this claim may be said 
to be fairly substantiated. We have gone through with some care 
the elaborate articles on diwy, mioris, ixds, and others, and whilst 
it is evident that the author and his editor are not always in agree- 
ment with Catholic theology and exegesis, in assigning meanings to 
ow es, or classifying significations, it is clear that there is no anti- 

atholic bias, and there is an unexpected readiness to acknowledge 
the existence of dogmatic teaching in the text of the Evangelists 
and of St. Paul. As a help to the study of the New Testament text, 
this lexicon will take the place of a multitude of commentators. As 
an aid to the controversialist it will prove very valuable. In fact, 
for the English reader, there is nothing like it in existence at present. 
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Fabiola, or the Church of the Catacombs, By CanprnaL WisEMAN. 


Illustrated edition. With a Preface by the Rev. RicuaRrD 
Brennan, LL.D. New York, &c.: Benziger Brothers. 1886. 


E have in this well-printed and sumptuously presented edition 
of “ Fabiola,” a striking tribute to the widespread influence 
of a book for which its writer certainly did not expect immortality. 
There are few stories which lend themselves so well to illustration 
as this tale of the Catacombs ; and the completeness with which 
archeologists have explored the Christian antiquities of Rome has 
made it easy to fill these puges with woodcuts which are as helpful 
to the narrative as they are instructive in themselves. Some of the 
illustrations, it is true, are hardly perhaps accurate in representing 
the text. For example, when Fabiola wounds the slave Syra, we 
have the Roman lady standing up, her right arm raised on high, armed 
with the style with which she seems about to pierce the very heart 
of the girl who, on her part, puts out both her arms to save herself, } 
and shrinks to the ground as in mortal dread. The author says: i 
(Fabiola) grasped the style and made an almost blind thrust at the 
unflinching handmaid. Syra instinctively put forward her arm, and ; 
received the point, which, aimed upwards from the couch, inflicted a 
deeper gash,” &c. (p. 51-2). Moreover, some of the archeological 
illustrations are slightly erroneous in detail. The “ordination” at 
p- 82 represents clerics with the clerical corona, which certainly did 
not come into use till the sixth century. We must hasten to say, 
however, that most of the clerical scenes and groups seem sufficiently 
correct ; and there is such a wealth of pictorial detail that it is not 
worth while insisting on a few blots where nearly all is so excellent. 
The print is large and fine, the paper good, the margins wide, and 
the binding very handsome. We observe with pleasure, in the Rev. 
Dr. Brennan’s preface, the statement that, during the thirty years 
which have elapsed since it appeared, this touching and most edify- 
ing stcry has brought special blessings to the Church in America. 
Captious critics may complain that all the characters speak more 
or less like Cardinal Wiseman. Perhaps they do; even the little 
fishes, to adapt Goldsmith’s phrase, have a tendency to talk like 
whales. But there is enough vitality in the characters and the inci- 
dents to carry off any feeling of stiffness. This edition will make 
an admirable present or school prize. 


The English Parliament in its Transformations through a Thousand 
Years. By Dr. RupoLtpu Gyetst, author of ‘ The History 
of the English Constitution.” ‘Translated by R. JeEnery SHEE, 
of the Inner Temple. London: Grevel & Co, 1886. 

“ RITTEN from a German point of view, and intended for the 

German intellectual world, possessing forms of thought and 
expression readily appreciable by Germans, but not so wholly within 

English grasp,” Dr. Gneist’s book is not likely to attract many 
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English readers. The introduction, contributed by Professor 
Hamann, with a view to smoothing the difficulties, does not help us 
much. He tells us, for instance, that “we need now a pragmatical 
exposition of the institutions in the living connection of all these 
reciprocal operations.” Nor can the translator, Mr. Shee, be con- 
gratulated on the way in which he has performed his difficult task. 
He has indeed substituted English (and not always English) words 
for German words, but the original idioms and involved construc- 
tions have been retained. In point of style, however, there is little 
to choose between Mr. Shee’s preface, Professor Hamann’s intro- 
duction, and the body of the work. All are written in that strange 
dialect used by Germans who have a tolerable knowledge of 
English. Professor Hamann has already been quoted. The merits 
of the author and the translator may be estimated from the following 
passage :— 

The closing drama of the Stuarts, and of the previous generations 
have afforded for the life of the nation a gigantic advance in conscious- 
ness of knowledge made sure of matters bearing upon the State, and of 
general human interest. Free understanding, upon which everything 
depends in the system of a free State, such as the nobility at the time of 
Magna Charta already possessed, comes back anew in a higher degree 
in the present generation. In the Cavaliers and in the heroes of the 
“resistance” in Hobbes, as well as in Locke, is mirrored practical ex- 
perience in actual State government. It is in the schooling of com- 
munal life and its interdependence with Parliament, that is conveyed to 
the parties, for better and for worse, the understanding of matters of 
State, and of an actual influence upon the State. It is the habit of 
communal life, and its morally purifying energy, which repels, from the 
very foundation upward, all corruption in the State, such as the Court of 
the Stuarts had spread around. As in earlier periods, however, so in 
this time so full of strong emotions, a steady improvement of the law 
has taken its onward course, which, in respect of the further develop- 
ment of the Constitution, fashions the determining groundwork. .... 
Regarded as a whole, English society presents, at the close of this 
period, a structure with lordly and dependent points of contact, gently 
graduated; at the summit, the Peerage as a culminating point of a 
landed gentry, wider spread and firmly fixed in the country, and of a 
class of gentlemen still more widely extended; then again, the entire 
ruling-class, with a preponderating influence over the electoral middle- 
class; the entire population held together on the groundwork of equality 
of property and domestic right. In this State structure, the foundations 
of the Estates were so immutably laid, that the violent acts of Charles I. 
and James II., of Cromwell and the Puritans, went by without leavin 
any visible trace of Revolutions—two of Royalist, one Republican, an 
one of Social cast (pp. 255-261). 

The reader will have noticed that the sentences do not readily 

ive up their meaning. If, however, he takes the trouble to read 

em over carefully three or four times, and does not object to the 
use of such words as “advantaged,” “disrupted,” ‘ honorific,” 
“unfree,” “ infructuous,” his patience and toil will be rewarded. 
The book is indeed most valuable; and I refer to it again in an 
article in this number. 
T. B. ScaNNELL. 
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Pictorial Bible. Forty Prints, representing the most Memorable Events 
. the Old and New Testanients. Freiburg (Baden, Germany) : 
- Herder. 


"4 prints in this set of Scripture illustrations are on separate 

sheets, and will serve excellently for the walls of the schoolroom 
or for putting before a class during instruction. Each picture is about 
fourteen inches by twelve, and the drawing is bold, and both the 
colours and the grouping are arranged for effective use at a distance ; 
at the same time they are artistic. Twelve ofthe sheets belong to the 
Old, the remaining twenty-eight to the New Testament. The latter 
are particularly clear and good, designed so as to strike the youthful 
eye and imagination; the four or five pourtraying incidents of the 
Passion being more especially good. For missionary instructions 
they may be confidently recommended, and also as a very valuable 
help in teaching Catechism and Scripture history, whether in the 
school or the nursery. 


Iu Coalition de 1701 contre la France. Par Le Marquis DE 


Courcy, Ancien Diplomate. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et 
Cie. 1886. 


LE MARQUIS DE COURCY has given to the world a 
. laborious and prolix account of the Coalition of the Powers 
against France in 1701, of which the conflict, generally known as 
the War of the Spanish Succession, was the result. His two volumes 
are a decided acquisition to an historical library. They contain, as 
described by the notice which accompanies them, “1’exposé lumin- 
eux des événements militaires qui remplirent la triste période de 
1700 & 1718, et l’histoire approfondie des traités d’Utrecht et de 
Rastadt.” It might be wished, that this work, so important in 
itself, were mapped out on a more chronological system. The 
author ranges backwards and forwards between the years 1701 and 
1726, describing each period of time again and again in its different 
bearings, and interspersing the general history with biographies 
which extend over the entire career of the actors in his drama; so that 
the reader is continually meeting anew with personages who seemed 
to be disposed of for ever several chapters previously. In themselves 
the biographies are highly interesting ; those of Prince Eugéne and 
Marshal Villars are especially so; but they are projected into the 
midst of the conferences of Rastadt, so that we find the plenipoten- . 
tiaries disputing over territories and signing treaties long after we 
have heard their panegyrics pronounced and their wills read. 
Notwithstanding some ee of arrangement, M. de Courcy, 
while bringing profound historical research to the treatment of his 
subject, paints a life-like — or rather several successive 
pictures of that strange old time, that corrupt, painted, affected, 
vainglorious time, at once so martial and so effeminate, the 
English phase of which is best known to us through the con- 
temporary pages of the Spectator. It was the beginning of the 
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century, the end of which, for France, was unavoidably the Revolu- 
tion. The French monarchy in the person of Louis XIV., had risen 
to so Herod-like a pitch of self-glorification, that its ignominious 
fall, as might have Sonn foreseen, could not be long delayed, and 
France—the France, that is, which blazed in the eyes of the world, 
for the taxed and suffering peasantry were behind the scenes—had 
grown so proud and so powerful on the strength of many victories, 
that other nations banded together to stem the tide of her encroach- 
ments. Hence half the countries of Europe were set aflame with 
war by the question whether a Bourbon or a Hapsburg should 
occupy the throne of Spain, though, indeed, this was not to be the 
last occasion when a dispute as to the Spanish fe would 
prove the cause of signal disasters to France. Naturally, Europe 
was unwilling to see Philip, Duke of Anjou, mount so exalted a 
throne, however strictly he might profess to renounce the inheritance 
of Louis XIV., knowing, as Europe knew, how readily the French 
royal family could discover proofs of the invalidity of such renuncia- 
tions. But the chief misery of the conflict was that so much of it 
was fought out in countries only indirectly interested, and by some 
of the belligerents with the lowest of motives. The Elector of 
Bavaria, one of the allies of France, “ hoped to pay his gambling 
debts by means of the contribution to be levied on the conquered 
country,” which happened just then to be the Austrian frontiers of 
his own State. “Il ne songe qu’d tirer de l’argent des ws conquis 
pour acquitter ses dettes de jeu” (Villars to Louis XIV., vol. i., 
». 31). The war waged on behalf of Philip was unfavourable to 
‘rance. Excepting Villars, she possessed at that time no general 
worthy to be opposed to Marlborough and Eugéne; the men who 
had made her fame in the seventeenth century were almost all gone, 
and none had arisen to replace them. A series of heavy defeats 
brought her, in the year 1710, to the verge of conquest by the 
allied powers. Her domestic misery, through an inhuman system of 
taxation which left the people no means of bearing up against the 
effect of hard winters and bad seasons, could scarcely have been greater 
if such a conquest had actually taken place. Disasters multiplied. 
The quasi-divinity of Louis XIV. was shaken. His own people 
began to find fault with him and with his ministers; his enemies 
without seemed to be too powerful for his resources within ; the old 
king recognized the fact that he was neither infallible nor omnipotent, 
- and we agree with M. de Courcy that Louis, in his reverses, is a 
grander figure than at any other period of his career. Perhaps his 
remorse and his resignation were a cause of the brightening of his 
prospects in 1711. At that time the Whig party in England fell ; 
Marlborough was disgraced: Queen Anne withdrew from the 
European conflict. The frontiers of France were still threatened, 
but Louis happily selected for their defence Louis Hector de Villars, 
who, though a terrible gasconader, was dashing, intrepid, and a 
ey The victory of Denain or Landrecies (a battle twice fought 
y M. de Courcy in the course of his work), where the French had the 
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good fortune to be principally opposed by Dutchmen, and where 
ugéne came up too late to retrieve the day, etfectually barred the 
“road to Paris.” It ulso enabled Louis XIV. to negotiate with 
England and Holland a not entirely disadvantageous peace at 
Utrecht (1713). The Archduke, Phi te rival for the crown of 
Spain, had now become Emperor, and Europe had no wish to see 
the monarchy of Charles V. revived by Charles VI. . 

Striking and even romantic was the attitude of Philip V., the 
cause of all the embroglio. His grandfather had set him on the 
Spanish throne, and, curiously enough, there could not have been a 
truer reproduction of the Spanish Hapsburgs than this last of the 
Philips. In character he was timid, irresolute, obstinate, scrupulous, 
at times heroic outwardly; Nature had made him fair-haired and 
blue-eyed, after the old type. He was devoted to Marie-Louise, his 
wife, and the two were governed by the Princess Orsini, the camarera 
mayor. M. de Courcy, according to his wont, gives us the history 
of this remarkable woman, in both his first and second volumes. A 
typical female French politician, clever, intrigante, arrogant, worldly, . 
influential, she sustained Philip and Marie-Louise on their throne 
when their fortunes were at the lowest ebb, and rose to the apex of 
grandeur when the tide turned. ‘Though, perhaps, because the 
Archduke Charles, with the aid of English troops, had conquered a 
great part of Spain, the Spaniards, with the exception of the Cata- 
lonians, preferred the grave, blond Bourbon to the warlike, imperious, 
and far nobler Hapsburg. Also Philip attached himself to the 
Spaniards, when Louis XIV., whether sincerely or not, invited his 
grandson to descend from the eminence to which he had raised him, 
Philip replied like an independent monarch, that his people had 
chosen him, and that he would abide by them. He did so, though 
Charles VI., refusing the mediation of the other powers, continued 
at war with France on his account. It was in Germany that the 
struggle was carried on. Here Villars took Landau and Fribourg, 
the latter not without circumstances of great cruelty, and at 
last the Emperor consented to negotiate. M. de Courcy gives an 
interesting account of the chivalric meeting and subsequent friend- 
ship of the rival generals, Eugéne and Villars, deputed to discuss 
the terms of a peace at the Castle of Rastadt. Their treaty was 
confirmed at Baden, and by it the Emperor was the chief gainer. 
He would gladly have engaged Louis to aid him in restoring to the 
Catholics of Switzerland the liberties wrested from them by their 
Protestant countrymen ; but the fervour of the great king, though 
it inspired the dragonnades at home, could not push him to an effort 
abroad, which he conceived to be impolitic. 

Philip V., obstinate and impracticable, was not included in the 
peace, and loudly accused his royal grandsire of betraying his 
interests, especially in that he had allowed Charles VI. to style 
himself King of Spain in the protocol. He also demanded as 
a condition of his making peace, that either the Emperor or the 
Dutch Republic should bestow a sovereignty on “Madame des 
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Ursins;” and pressed her claims with such tiresome iteration as to 
rovoke Louis into declaring that great as was his respect for that 
ady, he was by no means inclined to make war on her account. 

What must have been the old King’s amusement in 1714, when his 

 emerg acquainted him with the disgrace and exile of the old 

rincess, whom Philip’s second wife, justly disgusted with her airs 
of tutelage, brusquely dismissed from her presence and from Spain 
on the very first occasion of their meeting! 

To this second wife Philip was a slave; but she, too, proved to 
him a goddess of war. Years went by; the face of Europe was 
changed; Anne had been succeeded by George I. in England, 
Louis XIV. himself had gone the way of all flesh, and still 
Philip V. and Charles VI. remained unreconciled, each styling 
himself King. of Spain and Emperor of the Indies. The stipula- 
tions of the Quadruple Alliance concluded by the Empire, England, 
Holland, and France, were, it is true, very favourable to Philip, 
but his only comment was slily to seize on Sardinia and Sicily. 
The French themselves invaded his territory, under the command 
of that very Duke of Berwick who had conquered Barcelona for 
him; and at last, in the year 1722, without reference to Paris, 
he concluded with Charles a peace which put an end to one of the 
most protracted and miserable of European wars. Thus was a 
Bourbon firmly established on that throne which was destined to be 
still occupied by his descendants when the family should have been 
deposed from every other place of power in Europe. 

NT. de Courcy is intensely a Frenchman, and a Frenchman of the 
ancien régime. Although some of his expressions with regard to 
that infamous slayer of souls, Voltaire, and certain other remarks 
on religious questions, are not altogether what we should expect 
from a devout Catholic, he yet deplores, as all must do who truly 
love France, her situation of to-day both as regards her political 
system and her treatment of the Church. Yet his book might 
have been expressly written to show how rotten was the condition 
of Europe in general, and of France in particular, during the 
eighteenth century, and how rapidly things tended, by their own 
weight, to revolution and ruin. Could the old State oniy have been 
reformed without being destroyed, a truly great work of purification 
would have taken place, without the substitution of one form of 
tyranny for another. 


The Catholic Directory. 1887. London: Burns & Oates. 


HERE is no need of more than the mention that we have received 
the familiar “Directory” for the New Year. This year’s issue goes 

on the old lines of arrangement—an arrangement which, it must be 
confessed, is on the whole most satisfactory and easy of consultation. We 
notice that the diocesan statistics of this year’s “‘ Directory” as marking 
Catholic progress have already afforded matter for paragraphs in the 
Times and other newspapers. 
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Foremost if I can. (The “Golden Mottoes” Series.) By HEeten 
ATTERIpGrE. With Original Illustrations by Gorpon 
‘Browne. London: Cassell & Company. 1886. 


Lge a book for young folks is decidedly attractive to them, 

and by no means uninteresting to children of greater growth, 
it attains a high standard; and we think Miss Atteridge’s “ Fore- 
most if I can” satisfactorily stands this strong test. Its moral is 
sufficiently enforced without being too didactic. Its characters have 
marked individuality. Chrissy is charming, and the lads are of the 
right sort. The scenes from school life are capital. The collie dog, 
Bounce, who “ went under. the table to hide his feelings,” deserves 
a word of praise all to himself. ‘‘ Anything that could be expected 
of a dog, Bounce could do.” The story has both pathos and 
humour, and is altogether pleasant and readable. 


Hooks of Devotion and Spiritual Reading. 


1. The School of Divine Love. By Father Vincent Cararra. Trans- 
lated from the French of Marce, Bouix, 8.J. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son. 1886. 


2. Month of the Souls in Purgatory. By the Abbé Bertioux. 
Translated from the French by Miss Exveanor CHOLMELEY. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1886. 


3. Consolation to those in Suffering. By the Abbé Guicov. Trans- 
lated from the French. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1886. 


4. Sister Saint Peter. By the Abbé Janvier. Translated by 
K. A.C. Dublin: M.H. Gill & Son. 1886. 


5. Simple Readings on some of the Parables. By G. G. G. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill & Son. 


6. To-day’s Gem for the Casket of Mary from her Congregationalists. 
: By a member of the Ursuline Community, Thurles. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill & Son. 


7. Maxims and Counsels of St. Ignatius Loyola, Translated from 
the French by ALice Witmot Cuetwope. Dublin: M. H. Gill 
& Son. 

8. The Month of the Dead. By the Abbé CLoquer. Translated by a 
Sister of Mercy. New York, &c.: Benziger Brothers. 1887. 

9. The Glories of Divine Grace. By Dr. M. Josepn Scueesen. 
Translated from the German by a Benedictine Monk. New 
York, &c.: Benziger Brothers, 1887. 
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10. Texts for Children. By M. A. Warp. London: Burns & 
Oates. 

11. The Little Rosary of the Sacred Heart. By Mrs, Frances 
Buunpett. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1886. 


1. T,\ATHER CARAFFA’S “School of Divine Love,” though it 
hardly perhaps merits the somewhat extravagant eulogy of 
the writer of the preface to this edition, was assuredly well worth 
translating. It wants the originality and the decisiveness of a great 
book, and the chapters are in no ascertainable order, with some amount 
of repetition. But it is pregnant, effective, and very devotional. A 
short notice of the author would have been a welcome addition. 

2. This translation of one of Abbé Berlioux’s devotional manuals 
advertises itself as appearing “with preface by His Eminence 
Cardinal Manning.” ‘There is doubtless no regulation length for a 
preface, but it would have been fair, in the present instance, to have 
let the intending purchaser know that the preface consists of only 
fourteen lines. It requires some learning to write correctly 
about purgatory, and also to translate correctly. The “fire” of 
purgatory is spoken of on p. 22 as “real,” yet on the next page is 
distinguished against “ material” fire. No doubt there is a sense in 
which it is true to speak of a “never-dying worm” of purgatory 
(p. 82). It is questionable, in these days, whether it does much good 
to recall the case of the lady who went to purgatory for having “two 
or three times washed her face through vanity” (p. 49). The book is 
well translated. 

3. If books are ever of any use in consoling one who is really 
suffering, this translation of a French manual, approved in 1871 by 
the Bishop of Fréjus, may be recommended. The devout thoughts 
which it contains will at least lift up the heart from dwelling on 
mere pain and sorrow, and assist it to unite itself more firmly with 
God. The paraphrastic way in which texts of Scripture are given, 
and given between inverted commas, will not be liked; but the 
translation seems fairly done. 

4, A pious and edifying abridgment of the life of Sister St. 
Peter, a Carmelite of Tours (died 1848), who promoted with great 
success the devotion to the Holy Face of our Lord, and the work 
of reparation in France. 

5. Explanations, or homiletic improvements, on the parables, are 
not so easy as some people think. St. Gregory, even, declines to 
interpret the parable of the Sower, on the ground that Our Lord has 
interpreted it Himself. The writer of this book interprets it, but 
without making this graceful reflection. In the parable of Lazarus, 
“ Abraham’s bosom” hardly means “ eternal bliss” (p. 130). These 
readings are what they call themselves—simple—and perhaps a trifle 
too long. ‘To explain every point of a parable is generally to obscure 
the main lesson. But the book will be useful for the young. 

6. The compiler of this pretty little book is honourably known for 
her persevering labours in devotional literature. She here gives 
children of Mary a “thought” for every day in the year; and she 
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draws her maxims and aphorisms from every kind of spiritual writer, 
from St. Augustine to the “ Rev. Father” of her own acquaintance. 
Each “thought” is followed by a resolution; and each month is 
specially dedicated to some particular mystery and virtue. The 
language is good; but such an expression as “ get into a temper ” is 
not English, except in the regions of the girls’ school-room. One of 
the resolutions is, “ If uncomfortable or inconvenienced, I will silently 
offer it to God. I will not rest my elbows on the desk.” Perhaps the 
bracketing of a small convent rule with things of greater moment may 
be apt to give false ideas to children, by confusing their relative 
estimate of things great and little. 

7. A small, but handsomely presented collection of the sayings of 
St. Ignatius, all of them wonderfully pregnant and helpful. It is 
remarkable how little they lose by being taken out of their context. 

8. Among books on Purgatory this is likely to prove useful. It 
gives, besides the usual month’s considerations and stories, an excellent 
appendix of Confraternities and Indulgences. It has been approved 
by many Bishops in France; but it should hardly call itself“ approved 
by the Sacred Congregation.” There is more than one Sacred Congre- 
gation, and the approval extended to the work by the Congregation 
of Indulgences only extend to the Indulgences themselves, as appears 
from the text of the decree. 

9. Dr. Scheeben’s free rendering of Father Nieremberg’s “Glories 
of Divine Grace” is well translated by a monk of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, 
Indiana, The work itself, to our taste, is neither sufficiently precise 
and scientific, on the one hand, nor really popular, on the other. 
Father Nieremberg is a very straggling writer, though his erudition 
is wonderful. But this translation should be in the hands of every 
priest and cultivated layman, for we have simply nothing like it. 
The theology of Grace, apart from one or two abstruse questions, is 
peculiarly susceptible of being taught to the laity; and this hook, 
which has gone through four editions in German, is an attempt, and 
by no means an unsuccessful one, to do this. 

10. A little book of useful texts for little children ; with a page or 
two of suggestive preface by the Rev. P. Gallwey. 

11. The title of this manual rather misrepresents it. It is not 
exactly the “‘ Rosary of the Sacred Heart,” but a useful and pleasing 
method of practising the Rosary (of our Lady) by meditating on the 
love of the Sacred Heart as displayed in each mystery. The style 
seems to be adapted for children; there are perhaps too many “ oh’s,” 
and too frequent a use of italics for grown-up people. The doctrinal 
exactness of the book is vouched for by the imprimatur of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, on the recommendation of Dr. Tynan. We should 
be inclined to doubt whether it is quite right to say that Our Lord 
was “teaching” the doctors in the Temple ; doubtless he did teach them, 

but the text says He was “ hearing them and asking them questions.” 
It rather jars on one’s feelings, moreover, to be told that, in His answer 
to His Blessed Mother (“« How is it that you sought me?”) He 
“expresses surprise” (p. 50). This book will be much liked. 
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LIST OF BOOKS RECEIVED 
(Many of them too late for notice in the present number). 


“The Religious Houses of the United Kingdom.” Compiled from 
official sources. London: Burns & Oates. 

“The Chief Periods of European History.” By li. A. Freeman. 
MA., &c. London: Macmillan & Co. 

“ The Christian Platonists of Alexandria.” Bampton Lectures, 1886. 
By Charles Bigg, D.D. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 

‘Mary Stuart: a Narrative of the First Eighteen Years of her 
Life.” Principally from Original Documents. By Rev. Joseph Steven- 
son, S.J. Edinburgh: William Paterson. 

‘“‘Treland and the Celtic Church.” By George T. Stokes, D.D. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. 

“Karly Letters of Thomas Carlyle.” Edited by Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton. ‘Two vols. London: Mecmillan & Co. 

“Life of Antonio Rosmini Serbati, Founder of the Institute of 
Charity.” Edited by W. Lockhart, Second Edition. Twovols, Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, 

“ A Defence of the Church of England against Disestablishment.” 
By Roundell Earl of Selborne. London: Macmillan & Co. 

“ The Ignatian Epistles Entirely Spurious: a Reply to Right Rev. 
Dr. Lightfoot.” By W. D. Killan, D.D, Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 

“Records relating to the Dioceses of Ardagh and Clonmacnoise.” 
By Very Rev. J. Canon Morahan, D.D. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 

“The Venerable Bede, Expurgated, Expounded, and Exposed.” By 
the Prig. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

“History of England urder Henry IV.” By J. II. Wylie, M.A. 
Vol. I. London: Longmans & Co. 

‘Monotheism the Primitive Religion of Rome.” By Rev. Henry 
Formby. London: Burns & Oates. 

. “Christian Apologetics.” By J. H. A. Ebrard, Ph.D., D.D. 
Translated by Rev. Wm. Stuart, B.A., and Kev. J. Macpherson, M.A. 
Vol. I. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 

“The Great Means of Salvation and of Perfection.” By St. Alphon- 
sus Liguori. Edited by E. Grimm, C.SS.R. ‘‘ The Centenary Edition.” 
Vol. III. “The Mysteries of the Faith.” Same Edition, Vol. 1V. 
“‘ The Incarnation.” New York, &c.: Benziger Brothers. London: 
R. Washbourne; Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 

“« Addresses Delivered on Various Occasions.” By the Most Rev. 
Dr. Walsh, Archbishop of Dublin. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 

“ Renaissance in Italy.—The Catholic Reaction.” Two vols. By 
John Addington Symonds. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

“Sir Philip Sidney.” By J, A. Symonds. London: Macmillan 
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Record of Roman Documents, 


Canons’ VestMENTs.—A decree of the Sacred Congregation, 
dated March 15, 1608, having declared that there should be in 
Cathedral Chapters a distinction of vestments, even though not of 
Prebends, the same Congreyation, in virtue of a custom of 300 years’ 
standing, allows all the Canons of the Chapter of Pavia to wear 
copes at Pontifical functions. In such vestments, cloth of silver 
will stand for white, cloth of gold for white and red only. (S. 2. C., 
Nov. 20, 1885.) Vid. Tablet, Aug. 14, 1886. 

Divorce.—A decree has been issued by the Holy Roman and 
Universal Inquisition declaring that no public official can pronounce 
sentence of divorce where the marriage has been validly consecrated 
by the Church. ‘The magistrate cannot pronounce it; the syndic or 
mayor, after the legal promulgation, cannot pronounce it, even 
though he intends merely the civil effects of the sentence; nor can 
the syndic or mayor unite anew the divorced party whilst the other 
party be living. (S. Rom. et Univ. Inquis. Cong., May 27, 1886.) Vid. 
Tablet, Aug. 28, 1886. 

Facu.ty For Dup.icaTIon refused at Rome, the present number 
of Masses in the town being deemed sufficient for the wants of its 
inhabitants. Vid. Tablet, July 24, 1886. 

Five Sunpays in honour of 8. Francis of Assisii—The same 
privileges granted as for the Sundays of S. Aloysius Gonzuga. The 
tive Sundays may be the five immediately preceding the Feast of the 
Sacred Stigmata (Sept. 17), or any five Sundays at choice, if only con- 
secutive. Plenary indulgence for each of the Sundays on the usual 
conditions of Confession, Communion, and prayer for the Pope’s 
intention. This indulgence extended to the faithful throughout the 
whole world, Nov. 21, 1885. Vid. Tablet, Aug. 26, 1886. 

ForMv LA to be used by Secular Tertiaries and Congregations of 
Simple Vows in giving the General Absolution or Blessing, with 
plenary indulgence.—According to a late decree in the case of the 
Society of Sisters of the Most Blessed Trinity, the formula to be 
used is the second one, commencing thus: “Intret oratio mea in 
conspectu tuo,” &ce. (8. Cong. Indulg., Dec. 19, 1885.) Vid. Tablet, 
Aug. 7, 1886. 

’ HErrs bound to make good a Bishop’s agreement with Religious. 

—A Bishop of Bergamo, having agreed to build a church for some 
religious, dies as soon as the building is completed, some £2,400 
still remaining as a debt upon it. A Canon who inherited some 
moneys from him is bound over by the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council to bear part of the burden. (S. C. C., 1884.) Vid. Tablet, 
Nov. 6, 1886. 

Ho.rpays oF OBLIGATION in the United States.—Up to the end 
of 1885, the different States and Dioceses varied in their observance 
of Feasts, some keeping five, others nine, and even more, A 


- 


decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites fixes the following 
six to be observed through all the States :—The Immaculate Con- 
ception, the Nativity or Christmas-day, the Circumcision, the Ascen- 
sion, the Assumption, All Saints. (Dec. 25, 1885.) Vid. Tablet, 
Dec. 4, 1886. 

InDULGENCEs.—Three hundred days’ indulgence granted to 
those who with contrite heart recite the Litany of the Most Holy 
Name of Jesus, provided they use the authorized version; it can 
be gained only oncea day, and is applicable to the souls in 
ae- (S. Cong. Ind., Jan. 16, i886.) Vid. Tablet, June 26, 


INDULGENCES ATTACHED TO CHuRCHES.—A new church, 
replacing an old one, and built some thirty paces or a stone’s throw 
from the original spot, retains the indulgences of the old church. 
(S. C. Indulg., March 29, 1886.) Vid. Tablet, Oct. 16, 1886. 

INDULGENCES, FRANcIscAN.—Franciscan Tertiaries must visit a 
Church of the Order of Friars Minor in order to gain the indul- 
gences attached to churches of the Order ; a visit to their own parish 
church will not suffice, unless a special indult be obtained. (S.C. R., 
June 12, 1884.) Vid. Tablet, Oct. 80, 1886. 

IxREGULARITY.—Dispensation from Irregularity granted ad 
cautelam in the case of a cleric who suffered from great weakness in 
the legs, evidence showing that he would be able to say Mass 
without either danger or disedification. (S.C. C., May 8, 1886.) 
Vid. Tablet, Nov. 27, 1886. 

Marrimoniat DisPensaTions during the vacancy of a See.— 

Dispensations granted to a Vicar Capitular cannot be carried out by 
the new Bishop, unless addressed in the first instance to the 
Ordinary ; nor can the Vicar Capitular carry out dispensations, 
even though granted to himself as Vicar Capitular, after the new 
appointment to the See. (8. Peniten., April 3, 1886.) Vid. Tablet, 
Oct. 2, 1886. 

Missa PRO Poputo.—tThe parish priests of Ireland, according to 
Tridentine law, are bound to say Mass in their own churches and 
for their own people on Sundays and Feasts of Precept. A rescript 
exempting them from this obligation on the Feasts of Precept for 
ten vears has been received by the Archbishop of Dublin. During 
the previous ten years they enjoyed a similar exemption. Vid. Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record, Nov. 1886. 

Orrices for the fifth and sixth Sundays after Epiphany.-—How to 
regulate these Ottices when they cannot be kept on their own days, 
nor on any Sunday before Advent. (S. C. R., June 2, 1886.) Vid. 
Tablet, Nov. 20, 1886. 

Sparn, CHAPLAINCY oF THE RoyaL PaLace oF, &c.—A 
Pontifical Brief makes regulations for the above Chaplaincy, as also 
for the Vicariate-General of the Almonry, and of the Patriarchate of 
the West Indies. All the ancient privileges cunceded by Bene- 
dict XIV. to Chaplains of the Royal Palace are confirmed. Vid. 

Tablet, Sept. 26, 1885. 
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LAMPLOUGH’S 
SALINE, 


EFFERVESCING AND TASTELESS ; 


Forming a most Invigorating, Vitalising and Refreshing Beverage. Gives / 


Feverish Colds: prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst form of 
Typrus, Scarlet, Jungle, and other Fevers ; Prickly Heat, Smallpox, 


Measles, Evuptive or Skin Complaints, and various other altered conditions of the Blood. 
The Testimony of Medical Gentlemen has been unqualitied in praise of 
LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, as possessing most important elements calculated to 
restore and maintain health with perfect vigour of body and mind, 

Dr. Turley.—‘I found it act as a specific, in my Dr. Morzan.— It furnishes the blood with its 
experience and family, in the worst form of Scarlet | lost Saline constituents.’ 


Fors, . other medicine being required.’ 
8. Gibbon (formerly Physician to the London Dr. J. W. Dowsing.—‘I used it in the treat- 


t of Forty-two Cases of Yellow Fever, and I am 
ital). —iIts usefulness in the treatment of disease 
nas font been confirmed by medical experience.’ happy to state I never lost a single case.’ 

Her Majesty's Representative, the Rawul Pindes, Punjaub, India, 28th 
Governor Sierra Leone, in a letter of re- | March, 1871.—‘ Sotely from the » merits 
quest for an additional supply of the Pyretic Saline, | Of your Preparation in the Fever-stricken Districts by 
states :—‘ It is of great value, and I shall rejoice to which we are surrounded, we firmly believe that the 
hear it is in the hands of all Europeans visiting the | use of your Pyretic Saline will do more to prevent 
tropics,’ Fever than all the Quinine ever imported can cure,’ 


In Patent Glass-Stoppered Bottles, 2s, 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each, 


LAMPLOUGH'S CONCENTRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, 


A perfect luxury—forms, with the addition of Pyretic Saline, a most delicious and invigorating Beverage, 
In Patent Glass-Stoppered Bottles, at 2s. and 4s, 6d. each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


TEEOLOGY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


THOMAS BAKER, 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL BOOKSELLER, 


No. 1-SOHO SQUARE —No. 1, 
LONDON, W. 


Established in 1849 at Goswell Street, E.C. 


Libraries Bought or Valued. Catalogues of Selections published periodically. 
Catalogue of Modern Catholic Works at Reduced Prices, now ready, 


POROUS DISINFECTOR 


Placed in the W.C. Cistern im ragnenee with Liq. Pot. Permang. 

(Condy’s Fluid) every drop of water passing through the Closet 

and entire Drainage System of Poa house, thus preventing all bad 
effluvia. 


5/- No Fixing whatever. 


SHARP & CO., Il HOLBORN CIRCUS, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information, sent post free on application to 


FRANK McGEDY, F.LA., Actuary awp Secretary, 


THE ABBEY SCHOOL, 


Fort Augustus, 


Inverness-shire. 


1. The mountain air and mild climate of Fort Augustus render this school 


very suitable for delicate boys. 


_ 2. The curriculum is designed to impart to the sons of gentlemen a 
liberal education, while the discipline aims at fitting them for the world. 
3. The studies are conducted by Futhers of the Benedictine Order, 


assisted by Lay University Masters. 


‘course. 


4. German as an optional substitute for Greek forms part of the, ordinary 


5. The doctor of the locality ~isits the school regularly twice a week. 
6. A matron superintends the wardrobes, and sees to the requirements of 


the smaller boys. 


ST. BENEDICT’S HALL. 
In connection with the Abbey School,a HALL has been opened for the recep- 


tion of young men between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one years who wish to 
pursue more advanced studies, or prepare for one of the learned professions, or for 


any special examinations. 
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